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ABSTRACT 

Designed to highlight the progress made by community 
colleges in the United States in the area of international education, 
this report presents a collection of materials representing various 
state and institutional initiatives and efforts. Part I contains 
articles by Hugh Adams and William Greene, and Maxwell King and 
Seymour Fersh that provide a history of the development of 
international education; examples of efforts to advance in t x nv;t ional 
education at Brevard Community College (Florida), the Los Angeles 
Community College District (California), and Pennsylvania community 
colleges; and other general reports. Part II presents excerpts from 
legislation and reports illustrating the progress made in Florida in 
advancing international education. Part HI provides information on 
projects and programs supported by grants from the U.S. Department of 
Education, and materials on five representative tV70-year college 
international programs. Finally, part IV presents materials on 
Broward Community Collegers (Florida) "Internationalizing the 
Curriculum" project, including excerpts from the grant proposal and 
final report, and sections from instructional modules related to 
international education which were created by Broward faculty members 
who received Department of Education funding. (HB) 
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Co^rr.unity and junior colleues in the United States are beconunq 
ipc-easinqly aware of the inporrance of 5 1 renq I hen i nq ihe mlernanonal 

.;U'aral coi-^ponent of the curriculuin. In recent years, su-verai 
. 1 ry colleges have assumed leadership roles in this area. 

As cor-uni ty-based institutions, coninunity colleges have derr.onst rated 
their ability to respond to local needs. It has become increasingly 
apparent that the students and citizens served by comrr^un i ty coll eges 
are benefiting from the increased enphasis placed on international 
educa ti or J. 

It is generally accepted that international education encompasses 
nanv broad areas. We have a responsibility to internationalize the 
on-carnpus curriculum to ensure that students attending community 
colleges increase t he I r unders tand i ng of i n te rna t i ona 1 studies 
and foreign languages. Overseas academic programs provide students 
with the opportunity to experience firsthand other countries and 
cultures. Students from other nations att-nding community colleges 
add a valuable international and i ntercul tura 1 dimension to the 
American student pooulation. Nui.ierous opportunities exist to share 
our considerable experience in pos t- seconda ry education witK colleges 
and colleagues abroad- 

The Florida Legislature has strongly endorsed the involvement of 
Florida colleges and universities in these efforts. Resolutions 
adopted by the Florida Hojse of Representatives in lS^-2 and the 
Florida Senate in I983 recognize and support the components of^ 
international education in higher education in the state. It is 
important to note that these resolutions emphasize the close re- 
lationship between increased international competencies of college 
graduates and the future economic growth of Florida. 

Tt • '.Plication seeks to highlight the progress of international 
nt years. Broward Community College is p eased to 
. report on i n terna t i ona ! ec: * m ar ..nmunity 



A. liii jh Adams, President 
Broward Community College 
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This publication is 'Jclume M in a series begun In I98I v.'hen 
Brevard Co^.nunity CoWeO'j published THE COMMUN 1 TY -COLLEGE AND INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION: A REPORT OF PROGRESS. The purpose of this volune 
is similar to the first one. to share exarr.ples of thoughts and material 
related to international education which have been evolving and 
developing in selecieo U.S. conriuniiy colleges and associated instl- 
tut i ons . 

The fornat is also similar to the first volune: none of these 
niaterials were created especially for this publication; th^v are all 
exaniples of individual institutional Initiatives and efforts. The 
publication depends greatly on excerpts rather than on complete, 
.articles. We chose this approach so that we could include a wider 
representation of materials and help introduce a larger number of 
^sources and resources. The reader can contact the contributors 
to obtain conplete copies of excerpted articles and also to learn 
!^ore about other available materials. 

This publication is divided into four parts: Reviews, Views, 
and Previev;s of Progress; The Florida Example; Projects and Programs 
Supported by Grants From The U.S. Department of Education; and 
Internationalizing the Curriculum at Brov/ard Community College. 

A limited number of this publication was distributed free to 
contributors, representative educators, and officials of foundations 
and government agencies. Copies may be ordered for five dollars 
(which includes the cost of postage and handling) by requests to 
International Studies Proiect Director, Broward Community College, 
Central Campus, 3501 S.V/. Davie Road, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
3331^. ' - 

The editors v;i5n to express their appr'.'ciat ion to the cc r ib- 
utors and to the " r,?] -jO .'-r-- nient grant oc ./hich hel: -.o riake 
tiii Mication \. .lb ^. :>i.-cial gratitLide goes to r 'chard H. 
Furlo, , Director of Staff and Program Development at Bro^jard 
Community Col leg. ond Project Director for the U.S, Department of 
Education Grant, llissa Tufton, Assistant to the Director of 
I nternat I ona 1 / I n tercu 1 tura 1 Education at Or^^sfar- Comrnrmi : , Oolleye, 
coordinated the final manuscript ^id\[\i)g j;- ^ ./t^cMon* We a r<3 
happy tn .^r^f ,,v/' 'dge f>o e^<^ert services of . jdrric Rollins of 
8rov;a^ i ,orr.i,.u iity Co'llege wht J with the preparation of the 

manuscript in its final for'fnai. 



Seymour Fersh, Coordinator 
Curriculum Development 
Brevard Community College 
Cocoa; Florida 32922 

January 198^4 
BroWi:ir'vi Community College 



William Greene, Director 
I n terna t i ona 1 / 1 ntcrcu 1 tu ra 1 

Educa t i on 
Broward Communi ty Col lege 
Coconut Creek, Florida 33066 
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International educativOn in coiii'r^ur i t y cobloqes is alive, well on.i 
q revving. In this part, the initial article "Internationalizing the 
Co;rn:Ljri I ty Colleqc: A Challenge for the ISSOs." provides a cc~^p^e- 
hensive survey of tnt' history and development of international 
education; also valuable is its de*^initive and carefully researched 
reference section. The essay which follows; n te rna t i^ono 1 Echjcation 
and the U.S. CoTimunity College: F roni- Opt i ona 1 to I n teg ra 1 , " likewise 
docu'ents the growth of i niernat icna 1 education and its bibliography 
provides a detailed annptated listing of significant publications plus 
selected sources and resources. 

The next article focuses on the need and opportur, i t i es for 
adding '•international dimension" to the general education of students 
and faculty. Specific examples are given of how such policies and 
programs have been Implemented at Brevard community coMege. Two, 
additional examples of how to advance international education are pro- 
vided by t^e excerpts from FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES ABROAD: COMMUNITY, 
COLLEGES AND OVERSEAS ACADEMIC PROGRAMS and the guide for travel study 
courses written for use in the Los Angeles Community College district. 

Two overall essays direct-our attention to what needs to br. done at 
different levels: "International Education in Pennsylvania Comiunity 
Colleges" and "Task Force Statement on Education and the World View." - 
This Part of the Book concludes with an example of how one *: i ci; I a r 
consortium of community colleges (Community Colleges for International 
Development, Inc.) provided leadershijj for a conference which was con- 
vened in Paramaribo, Suriname in partnership with that country andthe 
Organization of American States. 

10 



IMEHNATIGNALIZING THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE: THE CHALLENGE FOR THE A9'i-^s 
Rationale for International Education 

Internaftonal e- ication is, not 'new. In ancient tir.es, -students and scnaiars*_ 
frun distant lands traveled to India, Ch-ina, and the -Persian Enpire for i.ntellec- . 
tua^ and educational purposes. This pattern was expanded tiirouyhout the Islamic 
.^orlG. Tne Western education tradition oejun by the Greeks and continued by the 
Rcnans featured from the start a significant exchange^ of International students. 
Scholars migrated frequently f ran uni vers i ty to university during the Middle Ages. 
Thousands of Americans attended German universities during the nirreteenth century , 
to engage in study and research, thus leading to (najor modifications in the 
American system of higner education. Under the sponsorship of the Ful bright-Hay s 
prograin,- more than '150,000 faculty members -and students have participated in edu-; 
cational projects abroad since World War II (Burn, 1977; Hess, 1982). 

■\ 

There has been a resurgence of national interest in interna.lional education 
in recent years. Numerous examples of the need for increasing international 
understanding-have been cited. Moreover, the past enphasis on foreign area and 
language specialization has been compl en'ented by 'a recognition of the importance 
of developing general citizen awareness. As community -based institutions, commu- 
nity and junior colleges have begun to recognize the importance of edulati on for ^ 
international understanding. Theworld'has become increasingly interdependent. : 
Events occurring throughout the world affect the daily lives of milTions of Ameri- 
cans. It is important that citizens have s.ome knowledge and understandi ng -of 
these events. To train and graduate- la rge numbers of technical and professional 
workers is no longer enough; these graduates must have some understandi.ng of the _ 
world in which they live to function responsibly as citizens. '*'' 

Considerable attention has been focused on the importance of increasing the . 
international/intercul tural dimension in. community colleges. The President's 
Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies (19/9) urged that a 
special effort shoul d be mounted in community colleges. They enroll close to half 
uf all undergraduates but only a small fraction take courses in, foreign languages 
or international studies" (p. 75). The Commission's report callea on community 
colleges to "enlarge their international commitment and' engage .in'the staff 
development necessary to strengthen their contributions to foreign language and 
international studies" (p. 116). ^ . \ , • . 

Recent evidence indicates that most colleges and -uni versiti^fs are doing a 
less than adequate job in exposing undergraduates to course material ^of a global 
nature. It is estimated that cnly five percent of all undergraduate courses 
offered in the United States stress international concerns .(Council on Learning, 
1981). Most college students gain little exposure to i nternational /rntercul tural 
course content. A national survey of college students* global understanding con- 
ducted byL_tJieJducational Testing Service^ (1981) concluded that "a very small 
proportion of the students (researched) have the leveV'of knowledge necessary for 
an adequat^e understanding of global situations and processes" . (p. 135). -The 
President's Commission termed Americans' understanding of wor.ld affairs, as "dan- 
gerousty inadequate," and stated: 

' A desagrate need to enlarge our international understandings 
and competencies exists. Nothing less is at issue than' the 
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nation's security • . . car schools graduate a large najonty 
of students whose knowledge and vision stops at the Aner^can 
shorel ine, whose approach to international affairs is provin- 
cial , and whose heads have been filled with astonishing 
misinformation .... The urgency of issues confronting the 

'united States increases the need for an educated electorate; 
we cannot wait for another generation to become educatc-d about 

- these issues, (pp. 1; 7) 

John Nai^bitt, in the best-selling book Megatrends (1982), discusses increas- 
ing global interdependence and suggests^ that world peace will be enhanced through 
increased world trade. Regarding foreign languages, he argues that, m Lhe i^^^us, 
"to be really successful, you will have to be trilingual: fluent in English, 
Spanisn, and computer" (p. 76). 

In The Tong ue-Tied American , Congressman Paul Simon builds a case for improv- 
ipg America's toreign -language capabilities. Simon demonstrates how America s 
'language deficiencies have a negative impact on our trade capabilities. He fur- 
ther documents how the lack of foreign language experts has threatened U.S. 
national security. He writes: 

Language is a key to opening minds and attitudes. To speak, 

read, write, and understand another language is the beginning 

of understanding other people. If we do not understand others' , . - ^ 

dreams, hopes, and miseries - if we live in a narrow, closeted 

world - we will fail to elect and select leaders who Cc-n take 

us down the difficult pathway to peace. (1980, p. 49) 

The Soviet Union h js seized the opportunity to influence the future of world 
ijolitics by investing in academic exchange programs. According to Rose Hayden, 
E'xecutive Director of the National Council on Foreign Language and International 
Studies, "Soviet information/cultural expenditures are estimated to total some 
$? billion annually ... . at least four times U.S. investments in this area 
overall" (1980< p. 5). The Soviets have placed heavy emphasis on international 
edu^at' .'^al exchanges in third world countries as a matter of government policy. 
The Sov.et Union provides 10 to 12 times the number of fellowships the United 
States makes available to studencs from Africa and Latin America (Brademas, 198^). 

A study- reviewed by the National Security Council on "student exchange wars" 
suggests that the United States is missing an important opportunity by not expos- 
ing "upcoming young foreign leaders during the ^0™^^ ive years of thei r careers 
... to American ideas, political philosophies, and social patterns (Van AUa 
1981). Such exposure to American education has the .potential for life-long under- 
standing and sympathies toward the United Stater, once the foreign student returns 
to his native country. 

Several government leaders have recognized the importance of international 
student exchanges. Senator Lowell Weicker has stated:- 

In this age of austerity, when so many of our students are 
finding it hard to scrape together the money for tuition, we 
wiM continue to be tempted to discount .the importance of these 
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exchange programs. We will be tempted to label them a luxury. 
They are not. They are nothing short of an ahsolute necessity. 
(Note 1) 

The planet which we occupy contains finite resources and, as inhabitants, wo 
must/ Share and trade these resources - not destroy, spoil, or squander them. 
Americans, as major producers and consumers of these finite resources, must learn 
to appreciate the interdependence and needs of all nations. Higher education must 
assume responsibility for raising the consciousness level of our citizens to 
include legitimate international concerns. 

In the keynote address at the 58th annual convention of the American Associ- 
ation of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC), United States Commissioner of 

Education, Dr. Ernest L* Boyec, stated: 

%^ 

I'm convinced that higher education must also begin to build 
bridges among the nations of the world. I ^happen to believe 
that.a great international drama is unfolding with great 
rapidity on the planet Earth. Suddenly, we are beginning to' 
confront an agenda that affects the four billion inhabitants 
of this world. And ever since v/e traveled into 'space, we are 
now able to look back on this little planet as it hurls itself 
through darkness; and at least we have the prospect of getting 
perspective on the central issues of our time. (Note 2) 

To achieve peace in the world requires international understanding. Con- 
gressman Simon (1980) suggests that a tragic. confl let in Vietnam might have been 
avoided had America had specialists who understood the language and culture of 
that country. A responsibility of American higher education is to build the 
understanding of global issues by promoting the development of international/ 
i ntercul tura. education. 

international linkages are being deve^loped to accomplish these goals. Inter- 
governmental relations are necessary in meeting these goals, but educators must 
also be involved at .every level of decision-making. While government projects are 
likely to halt during periods of policy disagreement, arrangements agreed upon by 
educators can continue in times of political strain. The educational academy may 
have the best chaoce for bridging international differences as it provides a pipe- 
line for interaction between people« The person-to-person contact provided by 
higher education linkages may be the way to enhance global understanding. 

The Components of International Education 

In a position paper on the role of the AACJC in international education, 
international/intercul tural education is defined as "a term which encompasses a 
number of educational activities, most commonly including the following programs: 
an overall curriculum with global dimensions, foreign language programs, cultural 
and ethnic studies; study abroad programs; community forums on foreign policy 
issues, and the provision of technical assistance to other countries'' (Note 3). 



Included in international educational activities are: 

1. a structured process for active involvement of the canmunity and the 
col lege ; 

2. study abroad programs; 

3. the internationalizing of curricula; 

4 adequate support for i ntercul tural and international students on campus; 
5! programs for college and community emphasizing international education, 
both on and off the campus; 

6. student/staff exchanges; 

7. consultant and support services working cooperatively with foreign 
institutions; and, . 

8. in-service training programs for faculty and staff. (Adams, ly/y, p. i) 

Distinguished from international education, the «joals of i ntercul tural educa- 
tion can often be accomplished without leaving the borders of the United States by 
taking advantage of the resources of the local community. Programs which expose 
students to citizens fran another culture can be educationally beneficial and need 
not be expensive. People of many national origins can often be found within the 
local community. 

The important elements of i nternati onal /i ntercul tural education have been 
described by Ernest Boyer, former U.S. Commissioner of Education: 

Education that teaches us to celebrate rather than condemn 
cultural diversity; to understand rather than undermine dif- 
fering traditions and beliefs; to respect rather than revile 
mankind's infinite societal variations - such education may not 
be enough to preserve man's precarious perch on planet Earth, 
but surely the educational effort must be made. (Harris, 
1981, pp. 8-9) 



The Role of the Community College in International Education 

What role should the. community college play in the development of interna- 
tional education? There are more than 1,200 two-year colleges in the United 
States. These institutions ' have the potential for providing a tremendous network 
for the understanding of international and global issues. More than half of all 
U.S. students begin their college work in community colleges; one-fourth of all 
-undergraduate foreign students and about a third of all students in higher educa- 
tion a?e enrolled in community colleges (Boyan, 1980-81). For many students, the 
community college is their final experience with formal education. If community 
colleges do not reach these students with international education programs, then 
massive numbers of Americans will lack the fundamental understanding of the inter- 
dependent world necessary for effective citizen action. Faced with the^opportu- 
nity of reaching such a large percentage of the American public, the community 
college has a special responsibility to make international education a priority. 

International education has traditionally been absent from most community 
college programs and considered inappropriate by some for the mission scope of 
the community college. International education has often been viewed as irrele- 
vant for students pursuing technical and other two-year degrees. Some ^^^^^ that 
international education, particularly study abroad programs, should be reserved 



for four-y63ar colleges because these institutions are bettt^r ec|uip[)e(i to introduce 
students to overseas acadoinic experiences. Parallel transfer programs limit the 
curricular flexibility of the community college in offering international studies. 

The historical mission of the community college has been to serve the local 
caimiunity. This local mission sometimes leads to a conservative orientation in 
many communities and limits administrators in promoting global concerns. In the 
past decade, an increasing number of community college presidents have attempted 
to exercise leadership in this area and to expand the global understanding and 
involvement of their res[)ective institutions. 

Another criticism of international education is that it is expensive, yet 
international programs do not have to be expensive. "Institutions committed to 
internationalization invariably find that there is a tremendous amount they can do 
without additional funding" (Harari, 1981, p. 42). In some of the more urban, 
cosmopolitan areas, international programs and activities can be conveniently and 
inexpensively integrated into the total program. 

Another concern in internationalizing the community college is the lack of 
international experience among faculty. 

Because of the nature of community colleges, the faculty is 
usually not internationally oriented. Some simply never had ■ / 
any academic experience abroad, or pursued strictly danestic 
specializations. Few are engaged in graduate research that 
, would expose them to wider world studies. Most live in the 
immediate community and pay most attention to its local life 
and problems. (Hess, 1981, p. 40) 

Faculty development programs of an international nature are crucial for com- 
munity college faculty in order to expand i nternational education in the community 
college setting. « 

Despite these considerations, community colleges are assuming a leading role 
in international education. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., immediate past president of 
the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, has emphasized the 
importance of internationalizing the community college, noting that "if people in 
this nation are confronted with issues that transcend international boundaries and 
if education has responsibilities in qualifying them to deal with^these issues, 
then community colleges, beyond any other postsecondary institutions, require an 
international dimension" (1978, p. 5). 

In 1982 the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges Board of 
Directors adopted a statement on the roie of international /i ntercul tural education 
in community colleges (see Appendix A). The statement calls fdr..i ncreasi ng empha- 
sis on international education to create a more cofnpetent citizenry who understand 
the diverse cultures of the world. 

Community colleges are in a strategically strong position to 
undertake t.his challenge, due to their direct contact with 
American camnunities. Therefore, the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges encourages community, junior, and 
technical colleges to establish clear institutional goals and 
policies regarding i nternati onal /i ntercul tural education that 
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advocate the values of the international dimension throughout 
the total institutional program. (Note 3) 

Students in community colleges have as great a need for international educa- 
tional opportunities as other students of higher education. Research has shown 
canniunity college students usually live at home and therefore do not experience 
the liberating culture shock experienced by the student who goes to college. 

Most continue with the same friends, environments, and jobs without the stimula- 
tion of meeting new persons of cultures different frm their owts (Astin, ly//, 
Chickering, 1974). 

A statement from the catalogue of Rockland Community College, ^.long-time 
leader in the field of international education, encapsulates the rationale behind 
interSaiionalizing the canmunity college. At Rockland, international education: 

is based on the prani se that to be alive in the contemporary 
world means that identity with the local village, town, or 
country must also be accanpanied by a sense of membership in 
the global community - spaceship earth. The factors and forces 
of recent history have called forth an imperative - the impera- 
tive that intercul tural and international literacy is a 
necessity in order to fully canprehend and participate in the 
world as it is and as it will be in the 21st century, when our 
present students will be reaching thei r matur i ty and roles of 
respons ibility. (Eskow, 1980, p. 34) 

Another example of the rationale underlying the ^ "Jernati onal i zati on movement 
is evidenced by the Broward Community College District Board of Trustees Policy 
Statement: 

Broward Community College recognizes the importance of proyid- 
inq for students an international and intercultural dimension. 
As citizens of the United States and as inhabitants of planet 
Earth, today's students will be confronted throughout their 
lives v/ith issues that transcend national boundaries. So 
interconnected is the political and economic world that some 
understanding of current issues and the events that shape them 
as well as an appreciation for other cultures and customs 
throughout the world, is now basic to good citizenship. This 
has become an essential aspect of today's curriculum. It is 
further recognized that community colleges have a major respon- 
sibility in providing an international/i ntercultural dimension 
because of the increasing numbers of students for whom the 
c^munity college will provide their only college-level educa- 
tional experience. Moreover, the nature of the community 
college, and its emphasis on serving a local constituency, 
requires that the global agenda be addressed. (Note 4) 

Historical Developments in Internationalizing the Communi ty College 

In 1971 Merrill Miller, Dean of Student Development at Brookdale Community 
College surveyed the international dimensions of the community college and 
reior'ted tSaTinternational programs were virtually nonexistent. During the 
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1970s, there has been significant growth in internationalizing the community 
college. Let's examine some of the more important events of this movement. 

1970 - The International, Assembly on Manpower Development, 
sponsored by the American Association of Junior Colleges, was 
attended by participants fran 18 countries and held in 
Honolulu, Hawaii. (Schultz, 1977) 

1971 - With financial support fran the Kellogg Foundation, the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) 
established its International Programs Office to launch the 
International Education Project. (Schultz, 1977) 

1972 - Twenty-five community college social science faculty 
attended a seven-week summer session at the University of 
Belgrade funded by the United States Office. of Education's 
Institute of International Studies. This Group Project Abroad 
Grant, awarded to AACJC, was the first given exclusively to a 
community college group. (Schultz, 1977) 

1972 - Congress adied Section 603 to Title VI of the National 
Defense Education Act which promotes support of international 
education programs for citizen education. 

1973 - The Office of International Progran:': at AACJC reported 
that 16 community colleges had established ties with institu- 
tions in other countires. (Schultz, 1977) 

1973-74 - Miami-Dade Community College sponsored four confer- 
ences to explore international elements in the community 
college curriculum. 

1974 - A six state community college regional workshop on 
international education was sponsored by Rockland Community 
College of New Vrrk. (Schultz, 1977) 

1975 - Representatives from 26 countries attended an interna- 
tional assembly on "Education for Development: Focus on 
Short-Cycle Higher Education," sponsored by the Association of 
Canadian Community Colleges and AACJC. 

1976 - Six institutions formed the Community College Cooperative 
for International Development to facilitate their involvement 

in international education. (Schultz, 1977) 

1976 - A study of the international education programs at 500 
two-year colleges by Shannon revealed that those colleges 
offered an average of 38 i nternati onal /i ntercul tural courses, 
which were attended by 28.7 percent of all two-year college 
students. 

1976 - Sixty-five community colleges in 24 states joined 
together to form the AACJC International /Intercul tural Consor- 
tium. 



1976 - A Broward Community College sponsored conference in Fort 
Lauderdale entitled "Opening the Door to International Educa- 
tion" attracted over 150 participants. 

1977 - The Florida Collegiate Consortium for International/ 
Intercul tural Education was fonned. (Greene and Adams, 1979) 

1978 - With help from a grant fran the Ford Foundation, the 
AACJC established the position of Director of International 
Services at its central office. 

1978 - A^oJC and the Johnson Foundatio,! sponsored two Wingspread 
Conferences on the topics of " Inte:'nati onal Education and the 
Community Collear^," and "International Developments in Post- 
secondary Education." 

1979 - The President's Commission on Foreign Languages and 
International Studies issued its report recommending the 
expansion of international education in the community college. 

1979 - New Directions for C omm unity Colle ges published a 
q ua rterly-entnied, "Advanci ng Intornationa l Educa t i on . " 

1979 - AACJC devoted its March issue of Community and Jun ior 
College Journal entirely to international/intercultural ediu-a- 
t ion. 

1979 - The Florida State B^ard of Kduc-tcion <5dopted a Resolution 
to support the concept of global educate jjn. 

1980 - Congress passed Cor^;rrent Re;,olution 301 which called 
for "strengthening the stu(:.' of foreign languages and cultures; 

. . • the improvement of ir:V.i?rnat ional studies in the curriculum 
at all levels of educatic^^ one '>:tcouragement of international 
exchange programs." (1930 ;k 2) 

1980 - Broward Community Coih';.: . amoncj oi'Mir--. "instituted a 
core requirement that all ar.^o' 1 in i^^s Geqr^e students 
complete a minimum of six crtJU ^ci^rs i** nt^^rn-^.t icnal 
courses. 

1980 - The National Council on Foreign ld(v\^d^^ •\nn Interna- 
tional Studies was estab 1 i s^jed . 

1981 - The National Ta>K Force on Education and The World View 
of the Council on Lear.iir.o issued a T;»sk Force Statement on . 
Education and the World Vif='W. 

1981 - Congressman Paul Simovj introduced H.R. 3231 . . . "to 
further the national security of the United States and the 
nation's economy by providing grants for foreign language 
programs to improve foreign language study for elementary and 
secondary school students and to provide former capita grants 




to reimburse institutions of higher education for part of the 
costs of providing foreign larouage instruction." 



1982 - The Florida State Board of Education adopted the State 
Plan for Global Education in Florida: Findings and Recommenda - 
tions drafted by the hlonda Advisory Council on (3l"oFa1 
Education. 

1982 - The State of Kuwait began a self-study process to bring 
technical and vocational institutes into conformity with U.S. 
regional accreditation standards. A Southern Association 
Regioncl Accreditation team visited Kuwait to facilitate this 
process, 

1982 - The Board of Directors of the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges adopted d statement on the role 
of International/Intercultural Education in Community Colleges. 
(Appendix A) 

1982 - A resolution drafted by the Florida Collegiate Consortium 
for International/Intercultural Education which recognizes and 
supports the components of international education in higher 
education in the State of Florida was adopted by the Florida 
House of Repiresentatives. (Appendix B) A companion resolution 
was adopted by the Florida Senate in 1983. 

\ 

1983 - Representatives fran Broward Community College visited 
Kolej Damansar^^ Utama in Kuala Lumpur, t4alaysia, to explore 
areas of cooperation and institutional linkages. 



Internationalizing the College Curriculum 

Central to expanding international dimensions of the community college and 
exposing students to global concerns is the internationalization of the college 
curriculum. Ostar promotes the internationalized curriculum in this fashion: 

To be successful, an international curricul urn must be univer- 
sity wide. Isolated in a center, limited to a few majors, or 
concentrated in a study-abroad program, internationalism reaches 
very few students-. The successful program is not really a pro- 
gram, but a strategy to infuse the entire university curriculum 
with an international dimension. - (1977, p. 14) 

In considering curriculum changes for higher education, the President's Com- 
misston called for a return to foreign language requirements and also recommended 
that: 

Undergraduates should be given greater insight into foreign 
societies and international issues. To this end the Commission 
recommends: 2-3 required courses in international studies for 
all Bachelor's candidates (apart from the required language 
study mentioned earlier); strengthened undergraduate offerings 
in International studies; a "domestic junior year" at major 
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■ international studios centers for students at institutions with 
limited resources in this field; the integration of interna- 
tiondl or comparative perspectives in the teach in(] of most 
undergraduate subjects; expanded opportunities for faculty to 
acquire or strengthen their foreign language and international 
skills; increased faculty and student exchanges, and an 
expanded institutional commitment to undergraduate interna- 
tional studies, (pp. 16, 17) 

In 1965 Congress pdssed Title VI of the Higher Education Act which had as its 
original intent the training of foreign area and language specialists, bince that 
time Congress has continued to express concern about the importance of interna- 
tional education. More recently. Congress passed the Education Amendments of 1980 
to provide support for undergraduate international studies. Section bOl[a) reads. 

The Congress finds that - 

1. knowledge of other countries is important in pranoting 
mutual understanding and cooperation between nations; 

2. strong American educational resources are a necessary base 
for strengthening our relations with other countries; 

3. present and future generations of Americans should be given 
the opportunity to develop to the fullest extent possible 
their i ntel 1 f^-tual capacities in all areas of knowledge 
pertaining t -her countries, peoples, and cultures; and, 

4. the econany ui the United States and the long range 
security of the Nation ire dependent upon acquiring such 
knowledge. (McDonnell, et al . , 1981, p. 175) 

Grants under Title VI, Undergraduate Intematit ,u. Studies and 
foreign Language Programs, may be made for the following: 

1. planning for the development and expansion of undergraduate 
programs in international studies; 

2. teaching, research, curriculum development, and other 
related activities; 

3. training of faculty members in foreign countries; 

4. expansion of foreign language courses; 

5. programs under which foreign teachers and scholars may 
visit institutions as visiting faculty; - 

6. programs designed to integrate undergraduate educati on with 
terminal Master's Degree programs having an international 
emphasi s ; and , • <. u 

7. the development of an international dimension in teacner 
training. (McDonnell, et al . , 1981, p. 177) 

Several different strategies for increasing the int^yati^^^^^^ 
the college curriculum have been suggested. As noted, the President s ^»ssion 
calls for a requirement of 2-3 international courses for all undergraduates as 
we as a foreign language requirement. Others advocate an infusion -method where- 
by" n"rnaUona?c«npone'nts 0? modules are added to existino ^-^-^^^^^^ , J f ^ 
large student enrollments. Yet another approach would be to fj^^^^"^ '^^'i'^^,. 
courses of an international nature (i.e. international ^^l^nrm^io^s 
cation systems, or comparative political systems) for specinc majors... 
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In addressing the neod for an expandt^d 1 ntf^rnati onal dimension, cominunity 
col loyer/inust take into account several realiUos and constraints. Many degree 
programs are (juite restrictive due to the large number of existing roqu-i rements. 
There is legitimate concern regarding the dwindling number of electivr^s students 
may take. F.ver present budget, problems limit funds that can be (!evoted to curric- 
ulum and faculty developmCMit. However, by examining closely degree rr pii reinents 
and enrollment patterns, coinmunity colleges can overcotne these problems and 
develop successful metliods of incorporating an international caiiponent within tlie 
cur ricul uni. 

Tirnest Boyer and Art Levin-^ (1981) describe the cu^^rent state of general 
education as having little impact on helping students understand themselves, their 
society, or the world in which chey live. "What we are witnessing today i s the 
domestic eruivalent of international isolationism" (p. 7). In a global society, 
general education must include courses which bring an international perspective to 
the classroDii. 

Central to any effort to develop and expand the international dimension is a 
strong commitment by the college administration. Presidents, governi ng boards , 
and the entire academi c organization must provide positive direction. The National 
Assembly on Foreign Language and International Studies (1980) has summarized the 
■institutional commitment necessary: 

The impl ementation of an i n^ornati on. educational perspective 
requires full faculty invo-/cmCMlL anu a recognition of the 
political realities and processes that* affect campus change. 
Governing boards and chief academic officers are central to 
such change. While faculty initiatives in curriculum are 
essential, the overall campus leadership and an institutional 
commitment which this leadership manife^sts is of primary 
importance. In addition to curriculum issues, significant 
institutional decisions must be made about organizational 
structure, budgets, and faculty, (p. 3) 

The institutional commitment should be evidenced by a policy statenent which 
clearly identifies international education as a significant and integral part of 
the college's mission. A central office to provide leadership and to coordinate 
the various aspects of international education should be identified and/or esta- 
^ bl i shed . 

Broward Community College, a large, multi-oampus institution serving the Fort 
Lauderdale-Hol lywood-Pompano Beach areas of Southeast Florida, holds a strong com- 
mitment to international/intercul tural education. Whil e Broward had been active 
for several years in various international education activities (such as conduct- 
ing overseas academic programs), it was recognized; that large numbers of students 
would be exposed to.}courses containing a global perspective only through a, signif- 
icant modi fication of the on-campus curriculum. 

Research conducted in 1979 (Greene) revealed that large numbers of Broward 
Community College students received little or no exposure to courses of ^a global 
nature. More than one-third (37.53 percent) of the BCC students researched who 
received an Associate of Arts degree did not earn credit in a single course which 
contained a major international content or emphasis. An additional 14.4 percent 
of the graduates researched completed successfully only one international course. 
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Because of the more restricted course requirements prescribed by many technical 
programs, it could be assumed that Associate in Science degree students received an 
even lower exposure to international courses. This research led to the conclusion 
that changes in the general education requirements were needed to ensure that all 
Broward Community College students enroll in at least some courses that are inter- 
national in scope. 

The Division of International Education, a college-wide division reporting 
directly to the vice president for academic affairs, submitted a proposal lor con- 
sideration by the Acadetnic Affairs Committee which wculd require all students to 
complete successfully at least two international /i ntercul tural courses pnor to 
graduation. Known as the Area 8 requirement (due to the fact that general educa- 
tion requirements at Broward are divided into various areas and subdivisions), the 
proposal called for an international /intercultural general education requirement 
for all Associate in Arts degree students. The Academic Affairs Committee approved 
the proposal in 1979, and the new requirement became effective in the fall of 1980. 

The International /Intercultural area is structured in the fonn of an overlay 
requirement. Students are not required lu take additional courses; instead, en- 
rollments are redirected wi U\ ..Iready existing area requirements. The following 
points describe key features of the requirement: 

1. The requirement does not stipulate that a student take 
additional hours beyond the current general education 
requirements. It does require, however, that students 
earning an Associate in Arts degree enroll ^u at least two 
courses that contain an international or intercultural 
emphasis. This may he accomplished in either of two ways: 
(a) within the existing area requirements, or (b) through 
electives. 

2. The requirement does not alter existing area requirements. 
Students must still complete existing general education 
requi rements such as humanities, English composition and 
speech communication, social science, and physical educa- 
tion. Course requi ranents are not moved frai; one area to 
another, but are redirected within the areas. 

3. The requirement does not conflict with the suggested pro- , 
grams of any Associate in Arts degree program. 

4. Numerous existing courses, both within the area require- 
ments and among electives, may be used to satisfy this 
requirement. Ao new courses were necessary. Departments 
and divisions were encouraged, however, to develop new 

^crorses-of— anHnternati^nalV-int&rxul-Uir-al-Qat [ — 



for majors in their particular area or discipline. 
5. The requirement does not restrict students' freedom of 
choice bv requiring that any specific course be taken. 
Students"' may choose from more than 80 courses designated as 
meeting the requirement. 

Departments and divisions reviewed the existing curriculum and submitted 
recommendations regarding courses to be approved as meeting the ^ [^^ernational / ^ 
intercultural requirement. The following criteria developed by ^he Counc^ 
Learning and the National Task Force on Education and the World View (1981) have 
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been adopted by the College to detennine those courses to be certified as satisfy- 
i ng the reciui ranent : 

1. A fundamen tdl understanchncj of the key elements of (jlobal and 
national interdependence , as taught through the maj o r tields of 
study in the humanitiesT the social sciences, the pure sciences, 
the applied sciences, and the professional disciplines. This 
understanding should equip college students tc analyze and 
respond intelligently to danestic and international develop- 
ments. Such competence should be evidenced by a student's 
independent analysis of the most important s^rands of I he new 
global circumstances v^r^.l comprehension of the United States' 
increased interdependence with other nations 'or its fidtional 
survival and econanic growth. 

2. A deeper knowledge and understanding of ^ther cul tures as seen 
through their history, geography, languagvi, literature, philos- 
ophy, economics, and politics. Student perceptions of other 
cultures will substantially enhance their ability to undeVstand 
the nation's needs and changing world position, and enable 
intelligent consideration of highly complex developments on the 
world scene. The sensitivities learned about other cultures, 
the increased capacity to analyze issues and consider other 
viewpoints, enhanced tolerance of differences, all contribute ^ 
to a citizenry better able to cope with the 21st century pro- • 
blems and better able to approach conflict resolution. 

3. Gener al co m petency i n a second language as a basis for the 

ful ler canlp'reWenslon' ot other cultures and of one's own culture 
in the global context. Skills in specific lancjuages^.are 
becaning increasingly essential for meaningful canmunication- in 
a wide range of contexts. Students' access to effective - ^ 

foreign language instruction is therefore a necessary requisite 
to the college experience in the 1980s and beyond, (pp. 6, 7) 

Approved courses meeting the i nternati cnal /i ntercul taral requirement are wide- 
ranging and include some offerings fran most departments within the institution. 
All modern foreign language courses, most anthropology courses, Latin American and 
world history courses; some political science, sociology and geo.graphy courses; 
international business courses, and several humanities courses such as world liter- 
ature and world religions have been approved for Area 8. 

Building u pon the n ew internatjonal /i ntercul turaT requi rement, Broward applied 

for and received f undi ng" i n^MST from~tWU7ST-Department of Education-4o~f urther^- 
internationalize the on-campus curriculum. The two-year project, funded through 
The Undergraduate International Studies and Foreign Language Program, resulted in 
the development of several new international course^ to meet Area 8. In addition,. 

many existing courses were revised to include addi ti onal i nternational and.non-:-- 

Western material. Broward's foreign language instruction capabi 1 i t-i.es were expanded 
through membership in the National" Association of Sel f-Instructiona;i Language Pro- 
grams (NASILP); Arabic, Japanese, Portuguese, Chinese (Mandarin), and Hebrew were 
offered for the first time during 1982-83. An Associate in Arts degree program in 
International Studies and an Associate in Science degree program in International 
Business has been* developed . Expanded resource materials such as the Human ^ 



Relations Area Files were ac(|uired. Numerous workshops and consultant visitations 
were conducted to facilitat(3 faculty development. 

Anotivr aspect of an international curriculum is the study of foreign lan- 
quaqes Foreiijn language reciui rements have declined significantly over the past 
decade. Between .1966 and 1981-, the percentage of col ieges and universities with 
language requirements for admission decreased from 34% to 8% (Wellborn, lyai, 
p. 57). Registration in foreign language courses in colleges and universities 
dropped nearly 19 perctmt between 1J360 and 1977. There has been a similar decline 
in foreign language offerings and enrollments in secondary schools (Burn, 1980). 

This serious decline'in foreign language study moved the President's Commis- 
sion on Foreign Language and International Studies to write: 

Tile Commission views as a priority concern the failure of 
S'-hools and colleges to teach languages so that students can, 
communicate in them. The inability of most Americans to speak 
or understand any language except English, and to canprehend 
other cultures, handicaps the U.S. seriously in the interna- 
tional arena. Paralleling our professional language need, for- 
eign language instruction at any level should be a humanistic 
pursuit intended to sensitize students to other cultures, to 
the relativity of values, to appreciation of similarities among 
peoples and respect for the difference among than. It is 
axiomatic — and the first step to international consciousness 
-- that once another language is mastered it is no longer for- 
eign, once another culture is understood, it is no'longer 
alien, (p. 28) 

The decline in the study of foreign languages can be attributed to several 
factors The first is economic because of the steady decline in the number of 
jobs for people who speci al i ze. i n foreign Languages. The second is ineffective 
teaching methods which may be responsible for the fact that the majority of for- 
eign language students show little or no proficiency in foreign languages. Ihe 
Carnegie Council 's Handbook on Undergraduate Curriculum stated that 78 percent ot 
college freshman had taken at least one year of foreign language but that only lb 
percent said their high school programs prepared them very wei1 in foreign lan- 
guages (Levine, 1978, p. 64). 

Another reason "for the decline in foreign language study is the assumption 
that since English is the leading world language, then Americans need to speak 
only English. This American parochialism will lead to i solati om sm and the • 
decline of American i ntel 1 ectual i sm as the citizens of the U.S. will be unable to 
understand anything written, in a foreign language. 

Congressman Simon (1980) claims that our language deficiency is a threat to 
our national security, "A total of -4.943 positions in the federal government _ 
require Russian-prof iciehcy, -but there are -only- 3,206 persons w_ho can filLthf 
need" (p, 43). "Today there are more teachers of English in the USSR than there 
are students of Russian in the United States" (p. 8). 

All is not lost in the story of the decline of foreign l^"9uage study. As 
stated earlier, the President's Commission on Foreign Languages and international 
Studies called for the reinstatement of language requirements. One of the goals 
of the Helsinki accords of 1975 is "to encourage the study of foreign languages 



and civilizations as an important means of expanding communication among peoples 
for their better acquaintance v/ith the culture of each country as well as for the' 
stren(jth(!nin(j of international cooperation" (l^urn, 198f), p. ^56). 

With the growth predicted in the United Stats of the Spanish speaking popula- r , 
tion, there will be increased cultural and linguistic sol f-awareness. of minority ^ 
groups and a demand for bilingual education. Although it is not always agreed how 
bilingual education might relate to foreign language study, it is apparent that 
some relationship does exist. Perhaps students whose first language is English 
will be encouraged to become bilingual at the same time that non-English speaking 
students are acquiring English. ^ 

The basic aims of foreign language study are the same as the goals of inter- 
national education to increase familiarity with another culture whil e- increasing 
understanding and appreciation of one's own culture. The United States cannot 
afford to remain monolingual. 



International Education and International Business 

International trade involves one out of every eight of America's manufactur- 
ing jobs and one out of three acres of America's fannland (President's CommissioVi, 
#979).'' Even though international trade is more important to America's well-being 
than ever before, U.S. trade perfonnance has markedly deteriorated. Overcaning 
ti^e international trade deficit will require American businessmen and business- 
women to become skilled in foreign languages and international understanding.. 
International education is critical to America's economic health. 

The President's Commission recognized this need for business people at all 
Jevels-to be i ntern*? tional ly educated. They wrote: \y 

If ti"} U.S. is t^~ export more and compete more effectively in 
international trade, it is the many small and middle-level 
finns that must be invoTved and therefore assisted in obtaining 
the international expertise required. But American business 
people at these levels are often at a disadvantage when func- 
tioning international ^. They rarely speak foreign languages:^ 
and have little experience or cultural skills in negotiating 
with foreign enterprises or governments, (p. 126) 

John Brademas, President of New York University, has stated, "At. a time when 
information, trade, and people move at an unprecedented rate across national bor- / 
ders, we can all prosper -- indeed, survive -- only if we have a deeper and broader 
knowledge of other ,countri,es and cultures'* (1982, p. 48). 

In The Tongue-Jied American , Congressman Paul Simon (I9a0) blames the 
American deficiency in foreign languages for part of the U.S. trade deficit. 
While there are approximately 10,000 Japanese salesmen who speak English in New 
York City, there are less than 1,000 American salesmen in Japan and very few speak 
Japanese. Come Alive with Pepsi almost appeared in the Chinese version of 'the ' 
Readers Digest as "Fepsi brings your ancestors back from the grave' (p. 32).. Our 
current language inability is a liability for American international business. 

Nearly a decade ago (in 1974), the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of 
Business (AACSB) modified its accreditation standards and fornially recognized the 
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importancp of an international component in the busi?iess curnculum. The Assembly 
requires business schools in the United States to' include, global as well as 
domestic aspects of business in doyreo |-.roijraiiis for all business majors (f^rosse & 
Perritt, 19H0. p. 1R4). 

For the first time, in fiscal year 19B3, the United States Congress appro- 
priated funds for the Business and lnt.irnational • Education Program (Title. VI, lart 
B of the Higher Education Act of 19bu. as amended). In establishing the program, 
the Congress found that: ' ' 

The future ecbnani c welfare of the United States will depend . 
substantially on increasing international skil.ls in the busi- 
ness community and creating an awareness among the Ainerican 
public of the internationalization of our economy. (U.S. De- 
partment of Education, Note 5) 

Community colleges should be significant beneficiaries of this program as the 
authorizing legislation specially encourages the internatTgnal ization of curricula 
at the freshman/sophomore level and the development of new programs relating to 
international business for part-time, mifl-career, and non-traditional students . 
(U.S. Department of Education, Note 5). 

* Faculty Development Programs 

Burn (1980) reported in the Ca rnegi e- Counci 1 on Policy Studies i n- Higher Edu- 
cation Report, The International Dimensions of Higher Education , that only 29% of 
canmunitvTTtio-i or college faculty travel abroad as compared with 71% of the faculty 
at major resferch institutions. Because of the nature and provi nc .al i sm of many 
canmunity colTeges, the faculty is seldan internationally oriented. Most camnu- 
nity college faculty are recruited frmi the surrounding area and center their 
attention on ibcal problems. This home-bound characteristic of the faculty lends 
justification .for faculty development programs which may send faculty abroad. 
Such international exposure adds color and stature to the quality of academiclife 
in the community college setting. * . ' 

, ■ The same arguments raised against internationalizing canmunity colleges are 
sometimes used against pronoting study abroad opportunities for cd.nmuni;ty college 
faculty. While few argue agains.t an international background for faculty who • 
teach foreign languages, humanities, and social sciences, many tail to recognize 
that faculty who teach business, nursing, or building technology should also study 
abroad. Support for community college faculty of. al 1 disciplines .to study abroad 
can be mustered if' the benefits of such experi.encei>,, which provide insights and 
appreciation ?or other cultures and levels of techn*ol ogi cal sophistication, are 
considered. ' 

Community college faculty, once exposed to educatiqn abroad are more . 
supportive of efforts to i fiternati onal ize the curriculum. Faculty returning front 
an exchange program are revitalized and interested in bringing an international 
.-perspective^ to the classroom. 



Faculty exchange programs whereby faculty members exchange campuses, homes, 
and classrooms are a popular and less expensive way to promote faculty abroad 
opportunities. After World War II, .the Fulbright Program was developed to foster 
intellectual contact between the United States and Us warti:.e enemies as well as 
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its allies. The Ful bright Program expanded the number of Ainerian faculty involved 
in exchange programs; however, financial funding for the program has declined 
significantly in cons1:ant dollars In recent years (Hayden, 1977). According to 
Walter Brown, President of the Council for Intsrcul tural Studies and Program, 
"Spiraling tuition costs, cutbacks to the Fulbright and Peace Corps programs, and 
the elimination of professorships have reduced the opportunities for younger 
faculty members Jto go abroad" (Phillips, 1982, p. 54). 

Where 'funds are available for faculty development, efforts can be made to 
commit ' <jse monies to international education opportunities. Several community 
colleges in Florida have adopted .staff and prog ran development goals which support 
increased international education experiences. for faculty and administrators. 

Florida Junior College in Jacksonville has been a l-^ader in promoting 
exchange programs for its faculty. Roland Terrell, Director of Staff Development 
at Florida Junior College, explained the rationale behind the program: 

Such a program would allow faculty to becpme totally involved, 
in the job responsibilities of another educational program 
through' tiie host college. Additionally, the pronraln would 
sharpen cultural awareness and increase professional coirpeten- 
^ cies which^are needed by the successful educ^ator. (19S0, p. 3) 

' \ • ^ . . 

■ A second examol e of providing intensive study opportunities for faculty is 
the group study-abroad -program. Traditionally offered during the summer, several 
faculty members live^ study, 'and travel abroad together to gain experiences in the 
cultural, econoaiic, political, and social aspects of foreign nationsc The purpose 
of these programs is to expose faculty to other countries, cultures, and geo- 
graphic regions which will stimulate them to use these experiences in curriculum 
development and teaching. Several community colleges have conducted or participa- 
ted in successful group study-abroad projects. ^. 

Another method for faculty development is the use of international seminars. 
The College Consortium for International Studies- sponsors faculty development 
seninars in Belgium while the Florida Collegiate Consortium for International/ 
Intercultural Education conducts a similar program in Quebec. These semi nars are 
comprehensive, one-week programs on political, economic, historical, and cultural 
topics. w I . 

Workshops and conferences provide additional opportunities for staff develop- 
ment. During the summer of 1980, six community college faculty participated in a 
series of seminars- on Taiwan under the auspices of .Ki rkwood Community College 
(Breuder & King, 1980). The Florida Collegiate Consortium for International/ 
Intercultural Education sponsored a conference on "International 'Perspectives in 
Higher Education" in October, 1981, in Winter Park, Florida (Consortium Sponsors 
Conference, 1981). This conference, directed at teaching faculty, international 
•student advisors, study-abroaa advisors, and administrators working in the field 
of international education, featured noted speakers addressing the internationali- 
zation of Florida, global issues, and national polici.es toward^i nternational 
education. 

^ Placing faculty with hosts abroad and in teaching positions abroad are other 
ways for promoting international opportunities. Overseas academic, programs also 
provide faculty with opportunities to go abroad' accompanyi ng students. 
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student Study-Abroad Programs 

Study-abroad programs are among the most visible and gla.noro-js aspects of 
international education. Study-abroad programs perhaps accompl i sn the goals of 
iStlSational education as well as any other method. I.ncrea:.ing the understanding 
of a people and culture by being immersed in the environment of that country 
broadens the student's perspective on global issues. 

According to Gerhard Hess of Rockland Community College, "No community col- 
lege prior to 1967 had any experience with a comprehensive international program 
abroad" (1981. p. 36). Several beliefs had limited the endeavors of community 
college educators from expanding into this arena. Some held that students should 
have at least two years of college before they can truly benefit from study_ abroad. 
However, waiting until students transfer to a senior institution to study aoroad is 
not the answer for community college students since less than one-third of those who 
enter community college ever transfer to a four-year institution. 

Another argument against community college ov-rseas programs was nientioned 
earlier as an argument against internationalizing the rommumty college. The mis- 
sion of the community college is to serve the immediate community and thus study- 
airoad progra.^ are beyond ?he .cope of community colleges. Students in community 
colleaes as a whole, have a greater need for study-abroad programs than any other 
segmlnfof ?he higher education student population. Many commumty col ege stu- 
dents are highly provincial; they have spent their lives in the community where 
they are attending colloge. lived at home, and traveled little. For rnany the two 
years on the conmunity college campus will be their only exposure to higher educa- 
tion To restrict study-abroad opportunities to only four-year college students is 
Jn^ny pa^? cipation i^ learning about foreign cultures. to a very valuable public. 
Many would argue that this philosophy violates the principle of equal access to 
higher education opportunities. 

There has been a steady rise in the number of study -abroad programs offered by 

community colleges since 1967. In 1978. the ^^^^^"^ ^ "^QU^^JhTSiS^f 
of AACJC reported 44 summer study-abroaa programs. " /^J^' ^^^""J^"' fq 
increased to 56 and for 1982. 71 progrdins were reported ( AACJC^,1978. 19/9. iy»^j. 

Since community colleges attract average students as well as superior stu- 
dents older students as well as traditional college-age students, and vocationally 
or en(ed as well as arts and science students, a diversity of study-abroad programs 
should be made available. The approach to study-abroad programs by communny col-^ 
eges is different from the approach taken by most universities. CommunUy co e es 
tend to take a more pragmatic approach in that there is usual y no foreign language 
prerequisite for participation. This does not mean that foreignlanguages are not 

t 'r 1 to community college programs; rather foreign J^^uage ins ruct o s pro- 
vided in the foreign setting, often the best place for this learning activity. 
Moreover, students frequently continue foreign language study after their return 
from an overseas academic program. 

The development of study-abroad programs can be ^>^P^"^,i^%d"%f 
travel, necessary communications, and other l°9;stical problems As a ^^e^ ^ ^^J" 
' mercial aqencies and entrepreneurs have assumed some of this activity, wnile some 
Tu benefits can be derived frcn these arrangements canmuni y ^ol eges mu t b 
cautious that the programs ^^nphasize learning and are educational, not just 
oriented. 
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To offer direction in the development of undergraduate study-abroad programs, 
the National Association of Foreign Student Affairs has issued a statement of 
principles for study-abroad programs. NAFSA suggests that study-abroad programs 
shoul d: 

1. be guided by a clearly stated policy about the institution's 
intentions and goals for facilitating study-abroad programs 
within the context of its overall international educational 
object i ves ; 

2. have a central point of access to useful infonnation about 
overseas opportunities; 

3. have advisors who provide sound, knowledgeable, and objective 
advice about study-abroad programs; 

4. be evaluated by returning students; 

5. have clearly stated purposes and specific educational objec- 
tives stated in the program bulletin and pranotional materials; 

6. provide specific information to prospective applicants about 
the nature of the program, how and where instruction willbe 
given, grading practices, information about local attitudes, 
mores, and living conditions, etc.; 

7. screen applicants for adequate academic background; 

8. include an orientation, counseling and supervisory services; 

9. have clearly defined criteria and policies for judging perform- 
ance and assigning credit in accordance wi th. prevail i ng standards 
and practices at the home institution; 

10. be staffed by carefully selected and qualified personnel who 
have both appropriate academic and administrative experience 
necessary to perform the work; and, 

11. be evaluated periodically by student participants, program 
administrators, and a faculty advisory committee. (NAFSA, 
1981, pp. 11-13) 

Ideally, study-abroad programs should be designed uniquely for each student 
in a way that recognizes the learning goals of the student, the educational 
philosophy of the college, and the possibilities for learning afforded by the 
environment. Overseas academic programs have been designed by community colleges 
as both short-term, summer, and semester-long study-abroad experiences. 

The diversity of study-abroad programs offered by community colleges is truly 
amazing. Community college secretarial students study in England during the sum- 
mer where they work as secretaries in English offices, live with English families, 
and study typing, shorthand, and business practices at an English college. Crimi- 
nal justice students from a number of community colleges study comparative criminal 
justice systems at Scotland Yard and the Surete (Yarrington, 1978). Other programs 
range from child psychology in Israel to music in Europe to urban problems in India 
to cross-cultural communications in Jamaica to world religions in the Far East. 

The College Consortium for International Studies (CCIS) offers a large number 
of high quality, semester-length overseas academic programs. Locations include 
Denmark, Egypt, Germany, England, Israel, Italy, Spain, France, and Ireland. In- 
struction is conducted in English, but students are required to study the language 
of the host country. Each overseas academic program is administered by a. single 
CCIS member college, but all CCIS programs are open to all students enrolled at 
member colleges (Note 6). . 




International Students in the Comm unity College 

Althouqh two-year institutions have enrolled foreign students for many years, 
aitnougn cwu ye inrrp;isp recently in foreign student enrollment as 

^oneqrcanpus' International students permeate thi classrooms with cultura 

international students on the campus may proviae their only interaction with 
members of another- 'culture. 

In a recent study on for'eign students in toerican ^»"^3es and universUies 
(Goodwin S Nacht. 3) it «as found that internatio^^^^ i^n !ons"h^ve"or'' 

^^f:^,rjSs',urner^ra:5:r'a ?^^2r4r?iirr--rJ^e izr^\^ 

increasing international student population. 

Harari lists a" number of. reasons for enrolling foreign students in American 
institutions of higher education. 

Among the most compelling are that ^"^^^^n students enrich 
American students through cultural interaction, that U.S. uni 
vers ties represent resources which should provide opportunities 
for ed catioSal and professional development to the most prj- 
sing individuals regardless of their country of origin, that 
t is iSe moral responsibility of the more advanced nations to 
help train the nationals of the underdeveloped areas, and that 
, ?rinin foreign students in the United States ma es poten lal 
good friends for the United States around the world. U981. 
p. 33) 

The President's Council on Foreign Language and International Studies recog- 
nized the value of foreign students in this way: 

Thesp visitors represent an important opportunity for us, since, 
thev'frequently rise to influential positions in their own 
' cSuitr rs Moreover, although we recognize that the primary 

DurSose of foreign students in the U.S. is to advance their 
p Sessional goa s, while here they could assist in encouraging 
tern iional perspectives in acad^nic and '^'^''^rVJl (1919 
programs on our campuses as well as in our communities. (1979, 

I p. Ill) 

! Another asset derived from educating international stud^ 
-ons Of higher learning i. J- ^ ^Tn ^ ^ i^^ Sd^ U in' this 

coSnfJy build foundations for international peace in the future. 

i International students in canmunity college settings f-e J 'naJor econanic^^^ 
impact on the community. Miami-Dade ^^^^"^'^'[1^^^^^^^^ students. 

rS^rOOOrooS^erch'year in tL canmunity. 
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In addition, many foreign students make large product purchases including automo- 
biles, electronic equipment, and furniture. "The econanic impact of international 
student expenditures in the community is highly significant" (Miami-Dade Community 
College, 1981). 

In Open Doors 1980- 81, the Institute of International Education reported that, 
the foreign student popuTation in two-year colleges increased 8.6% over 1979^80 by 
reaching 54,220 students. Approximately 25% of the total undergraduate foreign 
student population is enrolled in community college settings (Boyan, Julian, and 
Rew, 1981). This sigrnficant increase of international students studying at com- 
munity collecies will surely continue. Seymour Fersh predicts that in the future 
large numbers of students will come to U.S. colleges and universities fran the 
Peopl e's Republic of China (1979, p. 15). 

Several factors explain this increased enrollment. First, the grov;th of the 
camnunity college in numbers of institutions, in scope and mission of providing 
universal access to higher education, and in diversity of program areas makes this 
setting attractive to foreign students. Secondly, there has been a definite 
increase in the number of foreign students fran Third World nations coming to the 
United States. These students are attracted to community colleges which provide 
an array of low-cost educational services and a wide range of career options. 
Other reasons explaining the increase include a growing awareness of American com- 
munity colleges in other nations, the referral of foreign appl icants to two-year 
institutions by four-year colleges and universities, and the emphasis' in -community 
colleges on individualized instruction. 

In 1970, Canada supplied more foreign students to the U.S. than any other na- 
tion. By 1980, Canada had fallen to fourth place to be preceded by Iran, Taiwan, 
and Nigeria. The change in foreign enrollment is attributable in part to the in- 
crease of students from OPEC member countries (Boyan and Rew, 1981). 

The highest concentration of foreign students is located in a small number of 
states. For the past 23 years, California has had mre international students 
than any other state. Behind California fall New York, Texas, and Florida. 
Florida reported an increase of 36.4% in foreign student enrollment from 1979-80 
to 1980-81 (Boyan and Rew, 1981). 

Over thirty percent of foreign students enrolled in two-year institutions 
choose engineering as their major. Other areas of concentration include business 
and management, 19.2%; undeclared, 12.5%; and Intensive English language, 8.7% 
(Boyan and Rew, 1981). 

Although increased foreign student enrollments seem attractive to institutions 
facing projected enrollment declines, community colleges are found to encounter 
many problems and issues in dealing with foreign students. International students- 
are often unprepared to^cope with American culture and social customs. Differ3nt 
languages, dating customs, dietary habits, attitudes toward study, problems with 
immigration regulations and authorities, and finances for the, foreign student com- 
bine to make adjustment a difficult task. For community colleges with an open door 
admissions policy, the issue of English proficiency is a problem. Diener and Kerr . 
(1979) recommend that community colleges "admit only those foreign students whose 
competence is established and for whom the institution is prepared to provide 
English instruction and suitable ^devel opmental work" (p. 54). 
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The National Association of foreign Student Advisers (NA. SA) offers assistance 
and auidance to colleges dealing with the problems of foreign student enrollment. 
N;?sri?sS encoura es'the incorporation of international students into the co ege 
and local cLnunities. This interface of different cultures provides international 
educational experiences for all parties. 



Consortia 



To cvercane some of the difficulties mentioned earl i er with international 
studen?s s^udy-abroad programs, and faculty exchange programs, community colleges 
onen find collective. ?nt^rinstitutional efforts advantageous " ^^^^Jf^J 
constraints, the cooperation derived fran consortia arrangements a lows the sharing 
0? study-ab oad programs, the training of faculty, and the exchanging of ideas and 
Jnfomation amono institutions at a more efficient rate than individual enter- 
prises. 

In 1976. more than 50 community colleges across the country "f^^^ogether 
to form the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges International/ 
^nter^ltural Consortium. The Consortium is an institutional -membership organ za- 
tion of two-year colleges cooperating to pranote their involvement in the wor d 
cZunity and to benefit from world-wide dimensions of community -based education. 
STJif ies 2f the consortium office include identifying schools for placement of 
foreign "udents. sponsoring meetings in conjunction with AACJC conventions, 
^ecoimendrn consultants fo? international assignments - ^overnmen and pr vate 
aqencies coordinating visits for educators from other nations to the U.S. and Tor 
Jmerican'educatirs ab?oad . distributing a bimonthly newsletter, and preparing 
directories of study-abroad programs and descriptions of consortium, col leges 
(AACJC. Note 7). 

There are other significant consortium agreements throughout the nation. The 
Community Co leges for International Development. Inc. (The Cooperative cons sts 
0 Tne member colleges promoting such international activities as deve^o^^^^^ 
training activities for educators, maintaining relationships with international 
aSencJel. sponsoring exchange programs, and conducting symposiums (CCU). Note 8). 

• The Pacific Northwest International / Intercul tural Education Consortium began 
in iq7q with 23 two-year and four-year colleges. The major goal, of the consortium 
••?s to create in citizens a greater awareness and respect of the world as an inter- 

several grants from the U.S. . Department of Education to train faculty to interna 
tionalize the curriculum. 

The College Consortium for International Studies (CCIS) was ^^o^n^ed.for the 
purpose of providing "international /intercultural learning (abroad) of high quality 
forTtudents enrolled in the participating colleges universities Note 6) 
Currently. CCIS coordinates and supervises overseas academic Programs for bO memoer 
coneSes and universities that cocrprise the Consortium and sends more than 1.000 
students abroad each year. 

One of the first efforts at fonning a statewide consortium promoting interna- 
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Consorti'jrn and began pooling their efforts at providing 1 nterna t i onal /i ntercul - 
tural learning experiences (Greene and Adams, 1979). 

While the initial thrust for the Consortium originated with community and 
junior colleges in Florida, it was agreed at the outset to solicit the involvement 
of the State University System. Several universities were conducting ongoing pro- 
grams in the field of international education, and it was felt that they could 
provide valuable assistance and expertise and also derive benefits of their own. 
The original membership of the Consortium enjoyed the active participation of one 
university, Florida International, and four additional universities applied for 
membership during the first year of operation. By 1983, the Consortium had fif- 
teen members: nine community/junior colleges, five universities, and one private 
college. These institutions are among the largest in Florida. They have collec- 
tively an enrollment in excess of 300,000 students; this represents approximately 
60% of the total higher education student population in the State. 

Several major accanp'i i shments have been realized during the first five years 
of operation. A statewide meeting was held in 1977 in which representatives of 
member colleges and universities met with higher education leaders and government 
officials from Jamaica for the purpose of exploring study program possibilities in 
that country. This led to a successful joint venture between Valencia Community 
College and Broward that saw students from both institutions study Geology and 
Sociology in Jamaica. Member institutions participated in a two-month statewide 
visitation by an internationally recognized educator from India in 1978. In 1981, 
faculty from member institutions participated in a series of workshops sponsored 
by the Consortium for International Studies Education (CISE); these workshops 
emphasized increasing awareness of global issues at the undergraduate level. The 
Executive Director of the Consortium served on the Florida Advisory Council on 
Global Education which provided the State Plan for Global Education in Florida ; 
the Consortium fonnally endorsed the plan and sponsored a reception in Tallahassee 
in honor of its adoption by the State Board of Education. 

A Consortium newsletter has been published twice each year since 1980. This 
nev^sletter has provider" a valuable service by disseminating information regarding 
international/intercultural activities among member institutions and throughout 
the State. 

A major purpose in establishing the Consortium was, of course, program- 
sharing, and this has been of particular value in the area of study-abroad pro- 
grams. Many colleges and universities in Florida have been conducting highly 
successful overseas academic programs for many years; the Consortium has become a 
vehicle whereby these programs are made available to all students enrolled at 
Consortium institutions. While this had always been technically possible, the 
framework was established for the systematic distribution of information. .Future 
potential for overseas study programs has been enhanced as cooperative efforts by 
two or more institutions will result in a sharing of resources and greater student 
i nvol vement. 

The Consortium authored and sponsored a resolution for consideration by the 
State Legislature recognizing and supporting the canponents of international 
education in higher education in Florida. The Florida House of Representatives 
formally adopted the resolution (HR 960) in 1982, and this resolution stands as a 
strong statement of legislative support for international education activities in 
the State. A companion resolution was adopted by the Florida Senate in 1983. 
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Two statewide international education conferences have been sponsored by the 
rnnsortium The first, held in Hollywood, Florida, in 1979, had as Us theme, 
-afoSarPerspectives: International^ the College Curriculum." The 1931 confer- 
ence in Winter Park, Florida, emphasized "International Perspectives in Higher 
Education." Both conferences were designed to serve the needs of teaching faculty 
in colleges and universities and provided specific infonnation on developing and 
improving international education activities. F.ach conference attracted more than 
125 participants. 

A close working relationship has been established between the Consortium and 
the Governm.'/it of Quebec. A faculty development seminar in Montreal and Quebec 
City was conducted in May, 1983, for the benefit of faculty members ani adminin, • 
strators of Consortium institutions. 

While institutions will continue to act independently to advance the issues 
o<^ global education, consortia agreements provide vehicles by which much progress 
can betnade in international education. Community colleges are in a, unique 
position to take advantage of these arrangements because of their flexibility and 
inclination to enter into cooperative arrangements. 



Sharing with Colleagues Abroad 

Another aspect of international izi ng- the community colleges is the sharing of 
experiences with colleagues abroad. There is a growing interest among both devel- 
oping countries and industrialized nations regarding America s ^^J^^V^^ JjJ J"" °' 
colleqes For many years some of these countries have benefited from traditional 
and more selective colleges and universities. As their population expands and new 
demands for job skills and training appear, there is a growing realization that 
either the more traditional institutions will have to be adapted to meet this need, 
or new kinds of institutions established if the nation is to develop its greatest 
national resource -- its people. 

America's canmunity and junior colleges have opened the doors of opportunity 
tothousands of citizens on an unprecedented scale. They stress accessibility, 
good instruction at low cost, and convenience to the people. These are Precisely 
the features being sought in numbers of countries abroad, and our "ftion s many and 
Siverse institutions have a unique opportunity to.^hare in the growth. and develop- 
ment of similar institutions and programs across the world. 

Access is the key word, and our own experiences in this regard can be most 
helpful to others. At the same time we can learn much from our colleagues abroad 
as they travel roads that are similar to ours in so many ways. 



This sharinq of ideas and experiences has been going on for some time and is 
increasing As In example, a consultation sponsored by the U.S. Education ounda- 
tion of India and the Ful bright Scholars Lecture Series recently brought three 
JSican community college presidents in contact with ^^^^^^^^^jj 9°/^, "/"S,,. 
officials throughout India as that nation deve ops ^ts plans for the future^^^^^ 
ing greater emphasis on access. Another example invo ves the 

between the Community Colleges for International D^^^l^' *.n ?;<;H?uHonf have 
ments of Surinam and the Republic of China whereby the American Institutions have 
.agreed to participate in faculty and student educational programs (Fersh. 1982). 



More recently, an American co^nmun i ty cf)llege president was a IJ-S. del'^qote to 
the Intergovernmental Conference on Policies for Higher Education in the 1980s 
sponsored by the Organization for Econar.ic Cooperation and Development convening in 
Paris. The first topic dealt with Access to Higher Education and the second with 
Changing Relationships between Higher Education and Working Life. The nec^iber 
countries- had a high level of interest in the American community and junior, college 
experience in these areas, and this kind of interest from our colleagues abroad is 
likely to continue. We need to be ready to share in these and other ways. 

It is also interesting to note that the State of Kuwait has embarked on a pro- 
gram to bring its technical and vocational institutes into confonnity viUM United 
States reg^.onal accreditation standards. The process is well underway and U.S. 
teams periodically visit the country to assist in the self-study process, which is 
scheduled for canpletion in late 1983. This type of Invplvement with colleagues 
abroad is likely to increase in the future. 

In 1933, two Broward Community College officials visited Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, at the invitation of Kolej Damansara Utama. The purpose of the visita- 
tion was to discuss institutional linkages and to explore the feasibility of 
establishing a fonnal academic affiliation between the two colleges. Such an 
arrangement would facilitate the transfer of Malaysian students attending Kolej 
Damansara Utama to colleges and universities in the United States. 

A significant effort to expand i nterinsti tutional linkages beyond the United 
States is the Interamerican University Council for Economic and Social Development. 
Founded in 1982 under the leadership of Florida International University, the 
Council is unique in that its membership consists of postsecondary academic 
institutions throughout the Western Hemisphere, Spain, and Portugal. Goals and 
objectives of the Council include: 

1. to foster interamerican academic cooperation which emphasizes 

economic and social development; 
V to strengthen the capacity of the universities of the Americas 

to: 

u. conduct high level research in scientific, technical, 
economic and social fields related to problems of local, 
regi onal and nati onal devel opment. 

b. develop programs of university studies to satisfy the needs 
of individual areas for trained graduates. 

c. offer university services to help higher education and its 
training programs be responsive to local community needs. 

3. to assist the universities of the Americas to increase their 
capacity to identify and successfully solve their own problems, 
to sel ect- priorities in the field of research, training and 
university extension and to adapt tech -ology to local 

condi tions ; 

4. to identify new resources for economic and social development, 
attract them to higher education in the Americas and organize 
them in ways that foster interamerican university cooperation 
in appropriate disciplines; 

5. to encourage and support interuniversity projects of economic 
and social importance; and, 

6. to improve communication among Council members so they may take 
advantage of information regarding human, academic and physical 
resources available to conduct joint activities, establish pro- 
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fessional working teams, etc. among their faculties, students, 
and staff (lUCESD, Note 9). 

Since World War II. American higher education has been providing technical 
assistance to developing nations. International agencies such as thejrganization 
of American States, the World Bank, and the United Nations have.,. in t-tre.past. . 
'6ne: er?ook'ed the talents and ski ^^s .ava il able in —i^y^J-i-J?,^,^^ 
At the same time, many of these developing nations were in need of the types^of 
technicallssi stance and expertise which these institutions can provide. Fred 
Harrington stated at the 1978 Wingspread Conference: 

In the next few decades the community colleges must play a much 
larger role than they have to date in providing technical 
assistance abroad. This they can and should do. in the inter- 
est of foreign countries, especially the developing nations of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America; in the interest of the United 
States and our image and influence overseas; and in the inter- 
est of our people at home, specifically including the community 
colleges themselves, and the communities they serve, (p. 74) 

As we become more knowledgeable about one another, sharing will incr_ase. 
TMs process will also build new linkage-^ and create new urH-> standings among mem- 
ber! the academy throughout the world. Community colleo.. .re privileged to be 
increasingly involved in this process. 

Internationalizing the Corrjnunity Colleges: Vospects for the Future 

With the increased interdependence among nations of the world, the United 
States can ill afford to r- in isolated in the area of international issues. 
R^aininq ind ffere^t to . . world about us has serious ^mpl ications for our eco- 
Sab ?ly and nation... security. New support for international educaUon^« 
be gained by raising the consciousness of the American community to the seriously 
deteriorated state of international awareness and competence. 

At this critical time of world interdependence, the trend-is toward a decline 
• ^ A 1 f^nlnriAi <; iinno Tt f o r 1 n t e r na t i onal education. Rose Hayden, • fonner 
;?r c rr'if G V r mlnr'? ch%^^^ International Communication Agency 

has observed that federal support for international education has declined m real 
Sonars bT50% (1977). Proposals currently under consideration in Washington may 
1 Continue this diwnw.rd'trend. John Brademas. former US. Representative from 
Indiana and current president of New York University concludes: 

For the foreseeable future, federal money for international 
education - or for any kind of education, for that matter - is 
not likely to increase. Therefore, educational institutions 
will need to devise ways to share resources and ideas with one 
another. (1982. p. 48) 
To face current financial conditions, Harari recommends that institutions use 
the following strategies: 

1. clarify their institutional mission in the international 
a rea ; 
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2. incorporate their international activities within their 

existing budgets and not depend on external support as . ' 

heavi ly as before ; 

3. seek increased funding from local sources, public and 
private, especially international business; and, 

4. work harder at strengthening the credibility of their 
foreign language and international studies programs in 
terms of the marketplace as wel3 as in terms of quality 
liberal education. (1981, p. 42) 

Harari adds, ."While admitting that finances do help, it is also true that much 
of what is needed does not depend on external funding but instead on such key vari- 
ables as the willingness of a critical number of faculty members to deepen their 
International approach to their disciplines and to extend themselves into compara- 
tive and interdisciplinary studies" (p. 44). Harari suggests that "having 25% of 
the faculty committed to a serious international dimension is sufficient to move 
the campus significantly In the international area" (p. 29). 

Inter^iational education does not have to be an "expe.isive fril^." The finan- 
cial investment can be minimal; the institutional commitrerit is essential. Many 
immediately assume that international education is expensive. The truth is that 
study-abroad programs need not cost the institution more than on-campus programs, 
that internationalizing the curriculum is funded in the same manner as other 
courses, that foreign students pay out-of-state tuition and contribute significant- 
ly to the economy of the local community, and that many interested groups and 
individuals can be found in most communities to contribute support to international 
programs and activities. 

One method that community colleges are using to advance international educa- 
tion without spending addi tional dol lars is consortia arrangements. Consortia 
agreements which promote international education range from anphasis on study- 
abroad programs, to faculty development programs, to sharing in providing technical 
assistance of an educational nature.. The future will see an increase in consortia 
as community colleges remain innovative in creating opportunities for international 
education. 

Another virtually untapped resource which can be used to dffect the dwindling 
financial support for international education is America's multinational popula- 
tion. Brademas states: 



Our country has a remarkable resource of talent in members of 
our ethnic minority groups, who, if brought into the^ mai nstream 
of education and employment opportunities, can be expected to 
make new and valuable contributions to our national capacity to 
deal effectively with the world beyond our borders, (1982, p. 48) 

In the future, community colleges will capitalize on the talents of America's 
heterogenous population to internationalize the campus environment. ^ 

Internationalizing the curriculum will gain support in the future as the need 
for 1 Dternational expertise becomes more widely known. The National Assembly on 
Foreign Languages and International Studies recommends: 

Programs to improve faculty and student competencies in interna- 
tional understanding and foreign languages should be implemented 
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beyond the libefal arts in the following areas: 

*in schools of education because of their graduates' impact 
on students of the next decade; t 
* *in schools^ of journalism and departments of communication 

• because of. the role of th^r graduates ia informing the general 

public; and, » ^ u ^ 

*in other professional schools and/or departments, such as 
business, engi neering medi ci ne,- and agriculture, because their 
graduates will increasingly be concerned with other countries. 
(1980, p. 9) 

To organize international education on the campus. Maurice Harari. Vice 
President of the American Association of State Colleges and Umversities^(AASCU), 
recommends centering international education in an identifiable office of interna- 
tional programs: 

It is abundantly clear that an office of international programs 
on campus occupied by a competenc individual makes quite a 
difference to the international vitality of a campus and is in 
fact necessary for any institution with a serious commitment to 
internationalization. (1981, p. 39) 

Accordinq to a survey of AASCU institutions, "the purpose of an international office 
lnc?easel the opportunities to obtain grants, which often allow the institution to 
recouD costs" (Harari, 1981). This office could provide leadership for efforts to 
?Sat?onIlize the curriculum, for canmunity programs, for study-abroad programs, 
for faculty development programs, for foreign language instruction, for bnglish 
language instnutes, for international students, and for writing and implementing 
contracts and grants in the international area. 

One of the "Megatrends" identified by Naisbitt (1982) is the changing role of 
the United States in the world economy. We must recognize that the U.S. is no 
longer economically dani nant and independent; instead, we are now only one ot 
several 5mp??tant Countries in an ever increasing interdependent global economy. 
The era of U.S. dominance and self-sufficiency has ended. We must deve op new 
economic relationships with other nations, and especially the jf^ Wor d, i f we 
are to prosper in coming decades. This new role for the United States n an inter- 
dependent world economy must be emphasized in the curriculum of our colleges and 
universities. 

Students entering college today are pragmatic and "reer-oriented (Boyer and 
Levine 1981). The number of jobs available in overseas sales and marketing far 
"exceeds the number of college graduates with majors in international trade (Simon 
1980): Thus, colleges can promote international education by advising students of 
the employment prospects for the future in these fields. 

In the State of Florida, foreign trade is the fastest growing area of the 
econo^? wUh a increase of nearly |2 billion in 1981 over 1980. One key to the 
devef^Lnt of Florida's international sector is "a large pool of bilingual busi- 
ness p?ofess?onals" (Foreign Trade is the Fastest Growing Area of Florida Economy, 
1982). " 
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Seymour Fersh predicts that "international studies can also help students pre- 
pare for living in societies that do not yet exist" (1982, p. 6). International 
education provides a future orientation for the students of today. 

The nurffber of international students attending colleges and universities in 
the United States will increase in the future. The American Council on Education 
projects foreign student enrollments could triple to more than one million by the 
early 1990's (Scully, 1981). Aaron Fuller, an economist with the Institute for 
Defense Analysis, states that the enrollment of international students has the 
potential for expansion which "could transfonm the American economy into a vast 
network of public and private educational factories by the year 2000" (1978). 
Ful tbr predicts that more than half the American work force could be employed in 
the production of education for export by the year 2050. 

4 

Although America is facing intensified competition from other countries in 
many areas of industrial technology, the United States enjoys a strong economic 
advantage in the area of higher education. "This means that the real economic 
costs of educating a student, measured by. the sacrificial alternatives of doing 
something else with the resources dedicated to education, are probably lower in 
the United States than in other countries" (Fuller, 1978). The future may see the 
United States exporting its higher education expertise to improve its trade 
imbal ance. 

Seymour Fersh, former director of the AACJC Office of International Services, 
forecasts : 

The active involvement of community colleges in the world will 
be an extension of the kinds of leadership and services which 
we have provided domestically - helping, among others, those in 
the community who have not traditionally qualified for post- 
secondary education. Also, our institutions will be sharing 
the kinds of educational know-how that we have pioneered in the 
U.S. and which most interests and attracts foreign educators 
who have responsibility for introducing and protnoting educa- 
tional changes in their own countries. (1982, p. 4) 

Ernest L. Boyer, former United States Commissioner of Education, has included 
international education in his list of priorities for community colleges in the' 
coming decade. In a 1978 address to the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, Boyer (Note 2) stated his belief that "higher education must 
begin to build bridges among the nations of the world" and that we must focus on a 
new curriculum, "one that gives us clear vision of the unity of our world." Con- 
cerning the role of community colleges, Boyer continued: 

I believe that our community colleges jcan and must take the 
initiative' in helping to build these global bridges; not only 
because you have such a large number of students, but because 
you have 'the flexibility and the vision to lead the way. 

Now let me be very candid here. There has, and Tve heard 
it, been a shocking attitude in higher education that it is 
somehow illegitimate for our canmunity colleges to concern 
themselves with global education. It's been snobbishly pro- 
posed that this is the senior college turf as if 35 percent 
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of our higher education students could be cut off fran the sig- 
nificant issues of our time. 1 reject absolutely such disturbing 
nonsense. Indeed, I'm convinced that the two-year colleges not 
only have a right to establish international linkages, they 
should lead the way. They have an obligation. . . .I'm con- 
vinced that these programs are absolutely crucial. They need 
your strength and your commitment in the months ahead. For if 
we do not give our students real ' perspectives and teach them to 
live tdgether with civility and constraint, we will have mort- 
gaged£our future on the short-time satisfactions of today. 

The Reagan administration has recognized the importance of international 
student exchanges.^ In June, 1982, President Reagan announced the concept of an 
international Youth Exchange Initiative: this has led to the creation of the 
President's Council for international Youth Exchange. The program is designed to 
provide students with increased opportunities to experience foreign cultures and 
improve foreign languag^e skills. While the focus of the program is on high school 
students, increased national interest in international exchanges should generate 
expansion of overseas academic programs at the community college level (AACJC, 
1983). . . ' 

Dale Parnell, President of the American Association of Community and Junior 
Cdl leges,- has called for an expansion of international education efforts to 
include such areas as occupational education, export programs, and foreign policy. 
Parnell has even advocated an increased role for communit;/ colleges in the devel- 
opment of United States foreign policy (AACJC, Note 10). 

Significant progress has been made over the past decade in internationalizing 
our community colleg§3. International education is here to stay. Countless poli- 
cy statements, resolutions, and report^ have ueen adqpted in recent years by an 
ever increasi ng* number of organisations, legislatures, and commissions regarding 
the importance of increasing the internatHor.-l perspective throughout the under- 
graduate curriculum. The demands of modern society, as well as the role of the 
United States in an increasingly interdependent world, require that community col- 
leges provide expanded thternational/i ntercul tural learning experiences for the 
large number of students served by these institutions. 

For many years, educators and psychologists have referred to the tenn IQ as 
an index of intelligence. Perhaps .it is time for us to consider a new term that ^ 
will have special relevance for all levels of education, as well as for this 
nation's prosperity and security in the coning decades. We can call this new tenn 
HQ — "International Intelligence Quotient." The HQ of United States citizens is 
not very high. We must reverse this situation" if America is to meet its interna- 
tional responsibilities, if American business is to survive in art increasingly 
competitive world, and, if American citizens are to exercise cresponsibly their 
rights in a democratic society. Community colleges must' provide leadership aQd 
direction in meeting this important challenge. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES - 
STATEMENT ON THE ROLE OF INTE8NATI0NAL/INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 

IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



The interdependence of the peoples and nations of the world is an expanding 
dimension of twentieth century life. Education for international /i ntercultural 
understanding has thus become imperative for Americans. The urgency of world 
issues confronting the United States increases the need for an internationally 
'aware and competent citizenry to understand and function within the diverse cul- 
tures and systems of our country and of the world, 

o> To create this competent citizenry, international education must receive 
increased emphasis. Community colleges are in a strategically strong position to 
undertake this challenge, due to their contact with American communities. 

Therefore, the American Asso'ciation of Community and Junior Col leges, encour- 
ages community, junior, and technical colleges to establish clear institutional 
goals and policies regarding international/intercultural education that advocate 
the values of the international dimension throughout the total institutional pro- 
gram. 

The AACJC recognizes the need for providing appropriate support services 
within its capabilities and structure to assist in the development of interna- 
tional and iritercultural education fn community, junior, and technical colleges. 

The AACJC recognizes and accepts the responsibility to provide Icridership in 
interpreting and supporting the role of two-year, communi tyrbased institutions in 
international education. / 
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A POSITION PAPER ON THE ROLE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES IN INTERNATIOrWL EUUCATION 



Introduction 

International/intercultural* education is a term which encompasses a number 
of educational activities, most commonly including the following programs: an 
overall curriculum with global dimensions; foreign language programs; cultural 
and ethnic studies; study-abroad programs; foreign students on U.S. campuses; 
faculty exchange programs; community forums on foreign policy issues; and the 
provision of technical assistance to other countries. 

However al 1 -pervasive and sometimes ill-defined international education is, 
its advocacy is based on the need to enhance the' international/intercultural 
understanding of Americans, to build a foundation for a well-informed citizenry 
and to enrich the lives of students and learners. - 

The efforts of community colleges in international education are noteworthy. 
Their educational programs have been, cited in national publications, such as the 
recent Handbook of E xemplary Programs and or.e of its companion volumes, . The, World 
In^The r urri c-jlum , produced by the Cou ncil on Learning. ' A number of community 
colleges have received program development grants from the Department of Educa- 
tion and the National Endowment for the Humanities. Many have sponsored citizen 
forums on foreign policy issues in collaboration with the Foreign Pol icy Associ a- 
t^on and the Department of State. Some sponsor study-abroad programs. Of the 
entire undergraduate foreign student population in the United States, approxi- 
mately 30% is enrolled in two-year colleges. Also, community colleges provide 
countless numbers of refugees with higher education opportunities. 

The Role for the Association in International Education 

The stated mi.^sion of the AACJC is to exert leadership, act as advocate and 
provide services in support of the community, junior, and technical colleges, as 
thesp colleges deliver accessible educational opportunities designed to address 
the needs of the individual organizations and communities fonning their constit- 
uencies. 

These very roles of leadership-, advocacy, and provision of services have - 
direct application to the field of international/intercultural education. 
Leadership is needed to provide direction as the populist dimension of interna- 
tional education assumes increasing urgency. 

Advocacy is necessary because there is no other national organization which, 
will represent community college concerns, needs, and problems as accurately and., 
as vigorously as AACJC. , 



*For ease, the term international education is used throughout most of this paper 
to denote intercul tural as well as international education. 
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Services are needed to assist the majority of caninunity colleges still 
uncommitted to international education. Withdrawal of AACJC's leadership, advo- 
cacy, and services in i nternati onal /i ntercul tural education would, at the least, 
dull tjne international dimension in canmunity colleges and diminish opportunities 
for our students to become well infonned. The "populist movement" in interna- 
tional education would likely suffer a setback as well, and the communication 
linkages with educators from other countries would be damaged also. 

Thus, AACJC should continue its commitment to international education and 
improve its services to community colleges in the following ways. Recanmenda- 
tions 2-11 were formulated along the-lin^s of the general goals which the AACJC 
Board of Directors approved at its August 1981 meeting. 



Recommendations 

1. Affirm that the goals of international /i ntercul tural education are con- 
sonant with the Association's mission and goals by adopting an appropriate policy 
statement on international education. This is not a new recommendation and it is 
one wh-ich received national attention in 1978 in the report of an AACJC-sponsored 
colloquium on the community college in international education< Entitled Inter - 
' nationalizing Community Colleges , the report states: 

We recommend to the Anerican Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges that: It (AACJC) should develop, through its 
leadership, a national mission statement -and rationale on the 
role of community colleges in international and i ntercul tural 
education, 

' 2. Enhance international understanding of community colleges by developing 
a public information program and network. Embassies, international organizations 
and national organizations in the field of international educati on woul d be tar- 
get audiences. 

3. Advocate both federal and private support for the development of inter- 
national /i ntercul tural studies and foreign languages in community \col leges. 
Grant programs of the Department' of Education, National Endowment ot;^ the Humani- 
ties, the Funds for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, and the Fulbright 
Exchange Programs should be given special attention to insure that th^ir mandates, 
policies, and practices encompass the needs of community colleges, 

4. Pranote the integration of i nternational /i ntercul tural dimensions 
throughout the community college by developing services to provide direct assist- 
ance. Some specific services could include the development of: (a) a consultant/ 
in-service training network; (b) a short-tenn faculty abroad program ; (c) a how- 
to-do-it handbook of international /i ntercul tural program modules; and, (d) a 
survey of the involvement of community colleges in international education and 
technical assistance programs* 

5. Represent the interests of community colleges to other private national 
organizations in the fieid of international education such as the National Associ- 
ation for Foreign Student . Affai rs , the Council on International Educational 
Exchange, the Institute of International Education, etc., to encourage their pro- 
grams and services be applicable, where possible, to the community college student 
population. 
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6 Develop and enhance the working relationships with counterpart organiza- 
tions overseas to facilitate exchange of infonnation and assist AACJC member 
colleges in their student and staff exchange activities. 

7, Encourage and assist community colleges to focus on developing or 
improving programs and services to meet the needs of ethnic groups, refugees and 
immigrants, and foreign students, to the best of their abilities. 

8, Survey the programs of foreign languages in occupational curricula to 
d^temine their effectiveness in meeting employer needs. Encourage greater atten- 
tion be paid by individual colleges and national organizations to the importance 
of teaching students "functional second language fluency." 

9, Continue to offer the following services: the sponsorship of public 
forums and professional development workshops; identification of consultants and 
reSrce peSplef the productioS of publications; assistance in arranging rneetmgs 
with embassies and Washington-based organizations and infonmng AACJC members or 
pertinent events and resources in international /i ntercuUural education. 

10. Collaborate, where appropriate, with other organizations to pursue camnon 
objectives in the area of internatonal /i ntercul tural education. 

11. Pranote membership in the AACJC International /Intercultural Consortium 
and continue to provide the I/IC secretarial services. 

12. Develop strategies to continue support of the AACJC Office of .Interna- 
tional Services. 
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APPENDIX B 



FLORIDA HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ADOPTS A RESOLUTION RECOGNIZING 

AND 

SUPPORTING THE COMPONENTS OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION IN HIGHER 

EDUCATION IN THE STATE 



The following resolution was drafted by the Florida Collegiate Consortium for 
International /Intercul tural Education and was introduced into the Florida House of 
Representatives as House Resolution No, 960 by Charles A, Hall (D-Miami), The res- 
olution was adopted by the House on March 16, 1982, 

WHEREAS, the 96th Congress of the United States, in 1980, passed Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 301 which called for increased emphasis on internationa,l stujjies and 
foreign language at all levels of American education, and 

WHEREAS, the Pre'iident's Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies, 
in 1979, concluded that "nothing less is at issue than the nation's security" 
if measures are not taken to increase the international understanding and 
canpetencies of United States citizens, and 

WHEREAS, the State Board of Education, in 1979, adopted the Resolution to Support 
the Concept of Globjl Education, and 

WHEREAS, in 1980, the Board, of Regents endorsed the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies to improve 
language study and mul ti 1 i ngual /mul ticul tural education in the state, in order 
to increase Florida's capabilities of attracting international commerce, and 
requested supplemental funding for 1980-81 to support interinstitutional con- 
sortia for international/intercultural education, and 

WHEREAS, in 1980, the National Assembly on Foreign Language and International 

Studies concluded that a f ul ly integrated international curriculum is required 
to "produce a well-informed and- prof icientci tizenry" and that all Americans 
should work toward assimilating a global perspective and attaining proficiency 
in more than one language, and 

WHEREAS, the Department of Education recently endorsed and supported the creation 
of the Florida Advisory Council for Global Education, and this advisory coun- 
cil developed a State Plan for Global Education in Florida, and 

WHEREAS, the impact on our nation of recent world crises, such as the Cuban and 
Haitian refugees, the situations in Afghanistan and El Salvador and the 
holding of United States citizens as hostages, dictates'the need for increased 
global knowledge and understanding, and 

WHEREAS, the increasing interdependence of nations demands that citizens be educa- 
ted for decision-making in a global society, and 



WHEREAS, the fonnal study of foreign language in the Un,ited States has declined 
alaniiingly in the past decade at a time when greater language capacity is 
required for national security and economic interests, and 

WHEREAS, more than 500,000 persons who were not United States citizens resided in 
Fl orida in 1981 , and 

WHEREAS, there are 22 international ports of entry in Florida, and 

WHEREAS, in 1980, goods valued at $10.34 billion were exported from Florida ports 
and goods valued at approximately $5 billion were imported through Florida 
ports, and 

WHEREAS, in Florida, in 1981, there were 276 foreign-owned companies which employed 
more than 20,000 workers, and 

WHEREAS, in 1980, direct foreign investments from 40 countries totaled over 
$1 billion in Florida, and 

WHEREAS, there are five foreign trade zones in Florida, and 

WHEREAS, in 1980, there were 24 Edge Act Banks and 23 foreign banks in Florida, and 
WHEREAS, more than 40 nations maintain consulates in Florida, and 

WHEREAS, in 1981, 'there were more than 2 million international visitors to Florida, 
and 

• WHEREAS Sinr.p the eKoHnient of international students provides Un ; d States stu- 
dents with exposure to other countries, cultures and perspr^ctive- , and the 
experiences of international students in the United St/7^ oad uo the devel- 
oprnent of favopatffe attitudes toward the United States international 
students, mrfof whom are future leaders :;f their native countries, approxi- 
mately .11,600 international students were enrolled in Florida camnunity 
colleges and universitie^s in 1980-81, and 

WHEREAS, for the year 1980-81, the economic impact of the Florida economy of the 
recomniended Jnonthl^ maintenance for these 11,600 international students was 
approximately $63.8 million", excluding money for fees, tuition, books, 
insuro.ice, travel, and dependents, and 

WHEREAS, participation in a study-abroad or faculty exchange program offers the 
participant the opportunity to experience another country and culture, thus 
providing knowledge and insights into differing value systems and perspectives 
of the world , and 

WHEREAS, the student who has studied abroad is frequently better P;;^P^;:^^^^° ^Jj^' 
the job market and is a more valued and skilled employee in an increasingly 
interdependent world. 



NOW THEREFORE, 



Be It Resolved by the House? of Representatives of the State of Florida: 

The House of Representatives of the State of Florida recognizes the importance 
of the canponents of international education programs in Florida community colleges 
and universities, including foreign studies, the promotion of global awareness, the 
infusion of international dimensions into on-campus curricula, the enrollment of 
international students, opportunities for students and faculty to study and work 
abroad, and community involvement, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the House of Representatives of the State of 
Florida supports efforts to further these components of international education in 
higher education in the State of Florida. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE U.S. COMMUNITY COLLEGE: 

FROM OPTIONAL TO INTEGRAL 



This /?<*,><iMnr /?< \7Vu is concerned wilh iniernaiional ediieaiion 
at ihc U.S. conimuniiy college. The "iniernaiiDnal" in inienia- 
tit)nal studies is noi limited U) **beiwecn nations": it also ineludes 
transnational and transcultural education. The term "international 
education*' is challenging to delineate; in this article wc are 
referring generally to all programs, projects, siudies. and activities 
that help an individual to learn and care more about the world 
beyond his or her nation«.and transcend his or her culture- 
conditioned, ethnocentric perspeetives. perceptions, and behavior. 
In addition, international education .should not only increase one's 
knowledge but also enhance one's wisdom and allinily with 
humanity, hor our purposes, the term "community ct)llegc" in- 
cludes junitir colleges and technical institutes, 

By 'Jcriniiion and desire, the community college initially was 
designed to serve its community and to be served by it. but the 
definition of "comnunity" isehanging. Increasingly, espeeially in 
the past Hve years, some community colleges have broadened the 
definition of *'communily'* to include the wi)rld ct)mmimity. This 
additional perception of community was motivated in part by the 
following (Ie\el»)pments: (1) the l(K:al community was internation- 
'ali/.cd by the arrival of immigrants . the numbers of foreign tourists, 
and the establishment of muliiriaiional corpt)rations; (2) nmre 
foreign .students attended a community college; and (3) the college 
revised its curriculum to include more studies and activities with 
• international dimensions. 

The relationship between community college and international 
education calls to mind a Chinese proverb: When I he re is a horse 
and cart, there are actually a horse, a cart, and a h«rse-and-cart. 
This wise observation alerts us to the .separate existence of a dynamic 
connection between evolving institutions and emerging tran*»cul- 
turaJ human needs. This relationship is discussed in three sections 
in this Review: (!) Why international educjt>4on has increas- 
ingly become an essenival. integral part of the community college; 
(2> The progress of rKernational education in the community 
, college; and (3) The sources and resources readily available to help 
community colleges implement international education. 

The community college is constantly changing and developing — 
more so than any other American educational institution. Our 
colleges were purposely created in response lo new conditions and 
are expected to initiate and lead. Internation;il education is a good 
example of such progress. Until the 1970s, few of the approxi- 
mately 1.200 two-year colleges extended their curricula to include 
events affecting people and places beyond their Ux:aliiy. More and 
more the world community is urging and requesting the community 
college to increase its iniernatio'nal efforts. Until a few years ago. 
the U.S. community college was neither well known nor much 
respected abroad, but conditions have changed. Every week brings 
delegations of foreign government ofticials and educators to the 
two-year college campuses to learn more qbout training and 
educating workers in new kinds* of nontraditional occupations, 
especially related to technology, and involving community partici- 
pation in educational cooperation. 

Our colleges arc also responding to initiatives from other 
sources- At the 1978 annual conference of the American .Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC). the keynote 
speaker Ernest Bow. U.S. Commissioner of Education, urged our 
colleges "to lead the way in rebuildm^ our commitment to interna- 
tional education- 1 am concerned that cur community colleges can 
and must take the initiative on this crucial agenda." (Boyer. 1978).' 
Similar messages were iLvered at AACJC conventions by top 



U .S. government officials such as John Reinhardt, Dtfector of the 
U.S. International Communication Agency. ;ind Cyrus Vance. 
U.S. Secretary of State. In a 1979 report the President's Commis- 
sion on Foreign Language and Internationul Siudies cited the 
unique contributions of two-year colleges: 

Our more than l.(KX) community colleges — which constitute a 
widely dispersed network committed to accessibility and com- 
munity education, and whose students rellect the siK'iaK cco- 
nomic. ethnic, and occupational diversity of American society — 
should have a central role in the Con:mission'^ charge to 
•'recommend ways to extend the knowledge of our citizens to 
the broadest population base possible** {Strvui^tk^hrough Wis- 
dom.. . . 1979. p. 116; Fersh. 1980. p. 34). 
The question is no longer whether the connnunity college should 
be<^)me involved in iiiternatiiinal education, but loVvhat extent, in 
what ways, and for what purposes? We must recognize that we live 
in an increasingly global environment for the products and services 
w;e exchange, the energy and air upon which we depend, and the 
very survival and well-being of our wi)r]d community, Interna- 
tional education in the community college is no longer iiptional; it 
must become an integral part of what wc are and are becoming. 

Major Considerations Ahead 

The community college, in determining what actions it should 
take, often uses a needs 'assessment" survey. The following brief 
summaries can help alert us to some considerations which would 
influence our planning. \ 

Foreifin Student Enrollments, Foreign student enrollments in the 
U.S. ci)ileges and universities have increased from 9.6(K) students 
in 1930 to the present tigure of 325.000.* with a likely number of 
almost one million in the 1990s- T'nat larger nujnber means that 
foreign students (2-6 percent of the student population in 1981) 
would account for about 10 percent of all students in U;S, colleges 
(Scully. 1981). The percentages for community colleges may be 
even greater because, proportionally, larger numbers of foreign 
students are choosing these institutions. In 1981. the number of 
foreigners enrolled in two-year associate-degree programs in- 
creased 34 percent. Currently, community colleges e^iroll 4,^.000 
foreign students from a total of about I50'.000 undergraduates and 
the same number of graduate foreign students. Econiimically.. 
foreign studencs' contributions are subr.tantial; for example, in 
1981 the economic value of 367 foreign students to a single 
communiiv college was S50I.286. and to the community. 
54.035.885 (Blankenship. 1981). ^ 

Many factors contribute to this growth in the community college 
enrollment of foreign students: lower tuition fees, les.'' stringent 
admission requirements, wider geographical availability, smaller 
'class slziS9 and more individualized instruction and 'counseling. 
Also, because few community colleges have xlormitories. foreign 
students usually live in the community, thereby advancing their use 
of English -and'their involvement in the American culture. Foreign- 
student enrollment in community colleges is increasing since most 
fqrcign students ha^^e a good experience here and rccommend us 
to others. 

Foreign students arc coming here for their own benefit. We. in 
turn, may benefit not only financially but also by enriching the 
educational environment for American students and faculty. The.re 
is perhaps no more effective ;'.nd affective way for Americans to 
'live in the world" than to ha* -■ world represented, personally 
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and i)urpi)scfiillv. bv liirgc luiinlKrs ut Inrcign Miulcr.ts I'roiu a wiilc 
continuum ol pt'oplcs and cultures. This slinmlating addinon will 
'help to ereaic and enhance the kinds of education which arc 
becoming essential and welcome. 

Foreign Tourists and Trade. A record number o! loreigners 
visited the United States in 1981 —23.1 million, up three percent 
from (lie previous year— exceeding for firs! lipie Ihc !)MM)i^^*i ^^1' 
Americans traveling abmud. L'olleilivolv. ihe hm)l)\ vhlloi^* 
spent $11.7 billjon and provided U $.U)U itilllluii lOrclfcih cUii^iU) 
surjjlus within an overall U.S. record $40 billion balance i)l 
payments deficit. Tourism now ranks fourth as a U.S. "export.** 
Foreign investments in the U.S. are also increasing. In 1981* 
according to the Commerce Department, foreign investors spent 
$19.2 billion to acquire U.S. businesses, a 57 percent lisc from 
1980. These investnicnts bring multinational aspects to many 
communities and effect the community's educatioOii^fTtreils. 

Americans also need to know that one in six U.S iobs is related 
to international trade and that one in three farm aL.» is harve.sii^d 
for cxpXirt. Export of goods and services in the pissl ten years has 
risen -from 6.6 percent of gross national product (GNP) to 12.9 
percent. During the same peritxl. kmporls of gmnls and services 
have growiv from 5.9 percent of GNP to 12.1 pci-cent. 

tiducators hL've a special rcs|Hinsibility to recognize what is 
happening and provide leadership. ' The educational sector m;iy or 
may not be the cause of technological change." says Sven Groen- 
nings. director of liie Fund for the Improvement of Postsccoridary 
Educatiiw (FIPSU).' "but it is the great explainer, familiarizmg 
people with things to come, making them acceptable, preparing 
. students to.master these'changes. and thus preparing the nation [or 
constructive engagement" (Grocnnings. 1982). In identifymg four 
broad trends which conl'ront us.-Groennings describes- the second 
as "The Internationalization of American Life": 

••We will face far greater competition in the world economy. To 
meet that competition, far more Americans will have tn be 
engaged in expori-relaied aciivines. As corollaries, there will be 
increasing international capital mobility and cooperation in 
production, enormous international migration of labor — ^ 
involving millions of people and the issues of energy, mineral 
resources, environmental protection, population, and food re- 
sources, will become worldwide political issues. Ihcrcasingly 
(events beyond our borders, whether political, military, or ceo- 
nomic, have consequences for all of us.*' 
Technical Assistance and Educational Exchanges Abroad. As 
wiih foreign students, tourists, and trade, the tempo of additional 
initiatives from abroad is increasing. Each day, large numbers of 
educators and govcrnmenf officials from countries worldwide are 
visiting our community colleges. These visitors are attracted and 
impressed with our know-what and know-how in technical/ 
vocational education. Respect and admiration for the work of 
community colleges have come from many countries: for example, 
a delegation from the People 'sj^cpublic of China, after a visjt to 
. U S colleges and univcrsitfes. reported that it was most gratified 
by what it saw happening at one of our^ommunity colleges, which 
the Chinese referred to as "the people's college." • 

From our involvement in providitig technical assistance abroad 
will also come faculty and curriculum development ^» hdme. This 
involvement will heighten our awareness of how limitf we are as a 
people in understanding other cultures and in using languages other 
than English. It is estimated that only one m fifty native-born 
Americans is fluent in a second language. President Carter s 
Commission fouiid our country ""scandalously incompetent in 
foreign languages; only 15 pcvcent of American high school 
students studied a' foreign language —down from 24 percent in 
1965. At the elementary level, fewer than 1 percent of students 
receive any foreign language instruction. Eight percent of U.S. 
colleges, compared with 34 percent in '%6, now require foreign 
language for admission (Wellborn. 198t, p. 57). 

Challenges and Responses 

Encouracmg responses have met the challenges from home and 
- abroad, Uadership has evolved from the AACJC, from consortia 
of community colleges, and from separate colleges and individuals. 
Edmund J Gleazer Jr., president of the AAOC from 1958 to 1981 
• and a member of President Carter s Commission, persistently 
initiated and supported community college involvement m interna- 
tional programs-and services. In i;^78. Gleazer wrote: "If people iri 
this nation art; confronted with issues that transcend international ^ 



boundaries and ifcducation has rcsponsilnliticr. inquaiilying thcn\ 
to deal with these issues, then ilic cominuniiy colleges. l)eyomt 
any other postsccondary institutions, require an international 
dmiension/' (p. 5), 

Dale Parnell. the current AACJC president. h;*s continued . 
AACJC*s commitment to international services. The AACJC 
Hoard of Directors at its April'. I^i«2.. meeting noted that "the 
interdependence of the peoples and nations of the wnrld is an 
expanding dimension of twentieth-century life" and that '•cduca-' 
tion for international /intercultural understanding has thus become 
imperative for Americans (Bannon and Bates. 1982. p.l). The 
Board went on to state. "The AACJC recognizes and accepts the 
responsibility to provide leadership in i»terpreting iind supporting 
the role of two-year, community-based institutions in international 
education.** (p. 2). The Board suggested that community, junior 
and technical colleges establish clear institutional goals and 
policies that advoOate international dimensions throughout the 
institutional program. 

Consortia in Internatlbnal Education 

Leadership from consortia of community colleges has come 
appropriately from a variety of sources and each consortia has 
tended to serve iis constituency with a specifically different major 
objective. Ihe largest membership (about 50 colleges) belongs to ^ 
the International/ Intercultural Consortium of the AACJC. begun iri 
1976; its monthly newsletter, open membership, and annual meet- 
ings serve as an overall network. In some other constj.rtja. commu- 
nity colleges provide the leadership but upper-division colleges are 
also included; for example, the College Consortium for InX-rna- 
tional Studies (CCIS). the Florida Collegiate Consortium for ■ 
Internationiil/lntercultural Education (FCCIIE). (the Nc^w Jersey 
Collegiate Consortium for I nternalionai/ Intercultural Education 
(NJCCIIE). the Pacific Northwest International/ Intercultural Edu- 
cation Consortium (PNllEC). and the Postsccondary International 
Network (PIN). ' . 

Three other consortia restrict their membership to community 
colleges: the Southern California Consortium for International 
Education (SCCIE). the Texas Community College Consortium . 
for International Education (TCCCIE). and the Community Col- 
leges for International ,Developmcm (CCID). The CCID. lor 
example, limits itself to ten members and is especially concerned 
with providing technical assistance abroad. A useful publication 
is Caribbean Conference: Mid-Level Manpower Technical/ 
Vocational Training Projects (Fersh and Humphrys. 1982). Oric 
additional consortium in which community colleges participate is 
the Consortium for International Cooperation in Higher Education 
(CI'CHE): its membership consists of rive national associations of 
which one is tnc AACJC. ... 

These consortia and others also provide additional services: 
almost all of them sponsor annual or regional conferences which 
are open to all interested* persons. For information from each of 
thefie consortia, write to them at the addresses listed alter the 
references in this Review. 

Moving Ahead: Sources and Resources 

The, purposes of this Review so far have been to consider 
internanonal education in the community college anv5 to survey 
what has been happening. Fortunately, we are well beyond the 
"take-off stage" of our development, and the number of excellent 
sources and resources is increasing. Beyond those cited ^publica- 
tions and organizations are many more sources (institutions and 
organizations) and resources (specific materials). 

Two volumes Jre especially helpful in learning ab^mt the staius 
and developmei/ of international education in community col- 
leges "A Surv/y of International/Intercultural Education in Iwo- 
Year C^leges — 1976" is clearly dated but it is the most compre- 
hensivtfSMy'of what community colleges had achieved by the mid- 
1970s (Shannon. 1978). In contrast, a more recent publicatiori, 
••Internationalizing the Community College" (Adams and Larwocx^. 
19«2) provides a comprehensive survey of thcjiistory and devel- 
opment of international education: also Valuable is its dchnitive 
and carefully researched reference section . „ , ,nnix 

-Advancing International Education " (K»ng and Breuder. 1979) 
contains 12 essays and a rfference section written by leaders in 
cdmmunity college education. Topics include rationale, the c l- 
lege and community, internationalizing the curriculum, staff re- 
vitalization. resj-onsibilities to foreign students, state boards and 
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inlcrnaliimal education, and inicmalional linkages. Two vnluiiics 
i)f The Cammun'ty CoUeae und/niernatiotutl lidta ation: A Rc/Kut 
of Proiiress (Fcrsh and Filchen, 19K1; Fersh and Greene, 1983) 
provide overall relerenccs lo contemporary policies and progratiis 
in inicrnaiional education plus examples of instructional materials 
developed at selected community colleges. 

The best way to become and to keep well inforriied is to be in 
contact with basic sources; some have mailing lists and nuiny 
provide formembership. The following pages include referenci' to 
sources and resources that may provide guidance. We have not 
tried to report here on specific successes from individual colleges 
because the number is too great and the examples aiv tOo diverse. 
All of this is good news. The additional good news is that there is a 
spirit of sharing among community colleges; contact them directly 
to gain more detailed information about tfieir international educa- 
tion developments. 

Two preeminent basic sources are AACJC and ERIC Clearing- ^ 
house for Junior Colleges. From AACJC comes the Communityl 
Junior College Journal, which provides encouragement and rele- 
vant articles in iniernational involvement by community colleges. 
•For example, the March. 1979. issue focused nn international 
education and includes articles by many leaders in the field about 
international programs at U.S. community college* and programs 
at conTiniunity colleges abroad. AACJC-relatcd activities (Fcrsh. 
1979) and A.ACJC-sponsored conferences include "Internation- 
alizing Community Colleges" (Yarrington. 1978) and ' Interna- 
tional Developments in Post-secondary Short-Cycle Education" 
(Fersh. 1979). Membership in the AACJC International/ 
Intercultuial Consortium (IIC) will help promote international 
education generally; also individual members benefit from the 
network services provided by the IIC's monthly newsletter and 
consultations. Contact JacngsMahoney. International Services. 
AACJC. One Dupont Circle. N.W.. Wa.shington. D.C. 20036. 

The ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) Clear- 
inghou.se for Junior Colleges (8118 Malh-Scicnces Building. Uni- 
versity of California. Los Angeles, California 9(K)24) provides 
access to papers on all aspects of two-year college education. 
Many of the publications cited in this Review are available from the 
Clearinghouse on paper or microfiche. We can increase the avail- 
ability of documents in our field by sending our own publications to 
its Documents Coordinator who will consider them for inclusion in 
rhe ERIC database. In a dynamic field such as community colleges/ 
international education, the services of the Clearinghouse are 
specially welcome because many u.seful publications are difficult 
to obtain since they are often specialized and produced for a limited 
distribution. Request its quarterly Bulletin: available free, which 
will keep yo-i informed of Clearinghouse activities and publications. 

Conclusion 

Overall, th.ere is a widening acceptance, an affirmation that 
international education in community colleges is less optional and 
peripheral, thai it must be considered more essential and integral. 
At Brevard Community College, we are concerned not only with 
"internationalizing curriculum** but also "with curricularizing the 
international" so that iranscultural dimeniiions are added to the 
general education of our students (King and Fersh. 1982). We 
recognize that it is difficult for the mind lo "change its mind" after 
having been culturally conditioned, but this kind of liberating 
experience encourages and facilitates one's confidence and ability lo 
shape as well as share, to create as well as adapt to changing 
conditions. As Friere (1982) said. "The more I have a global 
vision, ihe better I am at my specialty.'* 

Comnmnity colleges are now at a crisis point with reference to 
our involvement in international education. The Chinese* under- 
stand well the great potential of a crisis; they represent the 
condition by combining the symbols for "danger" and ''opportu- 
nity." Of all Arjicrican education institutions, the community 
colleges have demon.strated the most creativity and capacity in 
responding to rapidly changing local needs. The challenge now is 
to broaden and multiply our perspectives so that we can be 
^responsive to the dynamic ways in which local and worldwide 
event.s are increasingly connected. "We can choose the world we 
live in.** says Rene Dubos. "by thinking globally, but acting 
locally** (1982'). 

Our community .^colleges can, should, and must provide the 
leadership. This increa.sed involvement of our colleges in the world 
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can ijccur in at least three majijr ways (Fersh, 19K1): 1 1 ) Through the 
international extension of the kinds uf Icadeiship and services 
which we have provided domestically — helping, among others, 
those in the world community who have not traditionally qualified 
for posisecondary education by sharing the kinds of educational 
kniow-how that we have pioneered at home. (2) By helping our 
\ citiiiens become better informed about the world we share, so that 
\ the ■..■r.ued States can make commensurate contributions to the 
\ increiiiii^d prosperity and stability of our global society. (3) By 
i holpiiiiu/ oiiir students and. ourselves become increasingly self- 
' c . uciiitinp.. euitunj-creating, and people-relating. 
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MF price for tlix'umenis up to 4X0 pages is $0.97. Prices for PC arc: 1-25 
pages. S2.15; 26-50, S.V90; 51-75, S5.65; 76-100. $7.40. For materiasN 
having more than 100 pages, add SI .75 for each 25-pagc increment (or 
fraction thereof). Postage will be added to all ordcr>. 



Addresses Of Consortia 

AACJC/nC: Suite 410. One Duponi Ciaie, N.Vv.. Washmgttm, DX 
20036 

Cr5D: Brevard Community Coile^. CtKoa Campu^. '1519 Clcarlake . 

Road. CtKoa, 32^22 
CC!S: Suite 3318. 60 East 42nd Street. New York. NY 10017 \ 
CICHE: Suite 616, One Dupont Circle, N.W.. Washington, D C. 2(K)36 
FCCIIK: Division of International Hducalion, Broward Communiiy Col- 

lege, Civonul Creek Boulevard, Pompano Beach. FL 33(^6 
NJCCilE: Cer,ier for International Studies, Bergen Community College. 

400 Paramus R'^ad, Paramus, NJ 07102 
PIN: University of Minnesota Technical College, CroiAston. MN 56716 
FNIIEC: 1707 Broadway, Scatsie, WA 98122 

SCCIE: International Education Pnjgram, Los Angeles Community Col- 
leges, 617 West 7th Street, U)S Angeles, CA 90017 
TCCCIE: Central Texas College, Killeen. TX 765^-2 

1. Additional sic Sources 

Council for Intematumol Exclumm' of Siholars (CibS: 11 Duponi Circle. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036). The Council cooperates with the U.S 
Infonnation Agency in administering the Fulbright-Hayes Program in vol v- 
ing over 100 countries. 

Coum it for hutrn uliurul Studies and Programs. :m: (CiSP, 60 c;ist 42nd 
-Street. New York. NY 10017), CISP is a cooperauve. nonprorti association 
of about 500 colleges and universities organized to encourage intcrcultural 
learning as an integral part of higher education 

Conned on International EducatianaT Exchonj^cs {CI EE, -777 United 
Natiiins Plat*. New York, NY 10017). The Council i> a private nonproht 
orgranizatioj; >m assists in planning and operating educational exchange 
programs sponst^rta by more than 200 members of U.S. educational 
in,stitUtions- ^ v- • Ktv 

Gfohai Perspectives in Education. Inc. (21K I8th Street. New Vork, N\ 
10003). Its newsletter is one of the best resources for learning about 
conferences, publications and developments in global education. 



histttutc i>f Inn-rnttiiiina! Edtuation (HE. 809 United Nations Pla/a, New 
York, NY 10017). The Institute iva private, nonprotit organization which 
administers exchange prc^graiiis. nuiniy at ihe undergraduate and graduate 
levels ^ .' , , 

S'ttttonol A.s.umatnui ior Eorrixin Snulent Ajhnr\ fNAl-SA, I860 Nih 
,Strcci, N.W.. WashingiOM. DC 2iHK)4) The \ss.^is,u^n is a nonprofn, 
educational organi/ation wiih more than 3,5tK) nicinlHrrs 
Sutiitnttl Couuiil cn EttrctKn Um\>ua\:c and Intt rnolntrnd Studies U7tU 
Floor. 605 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10158). The Council, founded in 
1980 upon the recommendation Frfsidcnt Cttrtcr's Coinmi.witm. huilds 
on and advances the recommendations ot thc,Cf m//j/.v.M(//j. 
Society for fntert ultural Education. Traininxi, and Ri.uitrch (SIETAR, 
1414 22nd Street, Washington, D.C. 20037). SIETAR »s an internal ional 
organizatior\ of individuals concerned with improving inttrnational educa- 
tion through conferences. v«;minarN, and publications. 
United States Department oj Education (International Education Program, 
Ofhcc of Postsecondary E<Jucation, Washington. D.C. 2020:;). Obtain its 
annual publication. 

U.S. Informaiom Axa-ncs- USIA, 1776 Pennsylvania .Avenue, N.W., 
Washington. D.C. 20547. This- agency provides some domestic grants for 
international eduealior! in addiiion to its overseas programs, also issues a 
valuable document. Dire- tnry of Rcsoun es for Cultural and Cdui Otiunal 
E.\cUan\ifS and lnternoti<. al CinnhUinicati<m. 

J!. Selected Resources 

Bar round noti's. prepared by the Bureau of Public .AM airs ot the U.S. 
S?aie Departmrnl (U.S. Government Printing Oflice, Washington, D.C. 
20402). , 
Cultur}:rani.\ and omer creative and reliable transcultural publications can 
be ordered from the Center for International and Area Studies of Brigham 
Young University (1,10 FOB, BYU. Provo. UT 84602). 
•Educating for the World View." Change .Mai(a:ine. Volume 12, Number 
4. May- June. 1980. Special issue which includes articles hy leaders in U.S. 
higher cducatitm. See ixUo two other Change Maua/inc Press (New- 
RtKhellc, New York) publications. 7/jr World in the Curriculum: Cur- 
ricuUtr Stratvj^ies for the 2l\t .Ccntur\" hy Humphrey T«jnkm and Jane 
Edwards (1981) and ' Edu'cotnm for a Clohdh Century: Handl>oOk of 
E.xenifilary Ituermniimal Proyntms. ' by RoKti Black, 1981. 
Fre.shmvn and Sophnnutres Ahn>ad: Community ColU 'scs and Overseas 
Academic Profiroms hy Gerhard Hess. New York: Teachers College Press, 
1982. De.scri'.v's how the idea of sending abroad students from commumty 
ciillcges orig;i::;Ied and how such programs are being implemented. 
A Cuide to the International Etiucatitm Program prepared by Di^nald 
Culton ([nternational Education Program. Los Angeles Community Col- 
leges. 617 West 7th Street, Los Angeles, CA 90017). A 22>page manual 
which outlines the purpiises, hisuiry, and priK'edures especially related to 
travel programs sponsored by the Los Angeles Community College 
District, 

Maxwell Kinj:. president o\ Brevard Conimunily College, and Seymour 
Fersh. coordinator of currieulum developmcni at Brevard Community 
College, CiKoa Campus, CiKtia, FhiriJa. 



ERIC CLEARiNGHOUSE FOR JUNIOR COLLFGES 

Arthur M. Cohen. Pi iiu ipiil liiwflix'iU'r timl Dii ci lni 
The Clearinehouse operates under contract with the National Institute of Kducalion of the U.S. Dcparunent of Kducation. The opinions 
expressed iSpublicati(,n do not necessarily rellect the position of NIR and no oftical endorsement hy NIE should be interred. 

The American Association, of Community and Junior Collegc-.s assistance in di.stributing this publication is t:ratefully acknowleJjieJ. 
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}{o''t> shall u>e relate ta hut t^lohal neighbors, 
atidjoi u^hat purpose? 



' Gefieral Education Through 
International/ Intercultural 
Dimensions 

M(ixivtll C. King 
Seymour H. Fersh 

^osi of us have learned from experience the wisdom of the well-known 
chines^ proverb that "a journey of 10,000 miles starts with a first step/ 
But even more important than taking the first step is having a clear sense 
of Purpose as to where you prefer to go and why. A less well-known He- 
brew proverb alerts us that "if you don*t know where you want to go, all 
roads will take you."* 

This presentation has two major parts: First, we will share the 
thoughts that have influenced our actions at Brevard Community Col- 
lege, and, Secondly, we will give examples of w^^at we have been doing 
along with recommendations. At Brevard, we did nol start with a mas- 
ter plan. Almost all that has happened (and is happ^nrng) evolved from 
. what ihe Japanese call "a strategic accommodation — art incremental ad- 
justrnent to unfolding events ... in a continuous dialogue, vyhat in hind- 
sight may be called 'strategy' evolves" (Pascalc, 1982, ppi 115-116). 
Our purpose has been to understand the nature of our contemporary 
world and to discover what kinds of education are likely to enhance^Hfe. 
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What in the Wdild ts Hajjper.ingio Us? — 
Implications for General Education 

We believe thai, to live effectively and sflFectively i" om rai)idly 
evolving global societ)', individuals need additional kinds of knowledge 
and creative ways of becoming more self-educating. Previously, littU- 
cansi ions thouglrtwas givt-nto what should br indudc-d in i-iMHTal edu- 
cation; everyone knew that it was merely a matter oi "conunon sensc"- 
onclJ newborn was indui ted into an existing, relatively unc hanging soci- 
ety. What needed to be known was already known. The process of edu- 
cation was really one of traini: the icarrter was cnc ou raged and cn- 
jv.ined lo follow the ways of the elders; priests, pau nis. professors, and 
"[.atriarchs. This systcni works very well as long as two conditions exist: 
that there are few modifications in the society (m ideas and livelihood) 
and that a person remains in the same place. 

Now antl increasingly, the opposite conditions are true -few, ii 
any places areescai)ing rapid changes, and fewer people die in the same 
location where thev were born. (Kven ifiheystay inthal place, the plac e 
it.seifis mrtthe same.) These new com lit ions create human needs, cmcol 
which is that we must develop better foresight into the ( hange to come as 
well as maintain our capacity to adapt and adjust to new situation.s. 

These changes are. or course, related to others. Consider, for ex- 
ample, two developments that directly relate to general/international 
education and the community colleges: the rapid and dramatic increase 
in the United States in the number of foreign students and in the num- 
ber of tourists. Foreign students' enrollment m the United States has m- 
crcased from 9,600 s'tudents in 1930 to about 300,000 presently, and it is 
likely to be almo.st one million by 1990. If so, then foreign students may 
account for about 10 percent of all students in American colleges, com- 
pared with 2.7 percent in 1981 (.Scully. 1981). The percentages lor com- 
munity colleges may be even greater because proportionately larger 
numbers of foreign students have i)een choosing our institutions. T he 
present total is about .^0,000. 

Regarding our foreign tourists, the increases are even more dra- 
matic. Such visitors were relatively rare until the mid- 1970s; in 1982, 
the total number exceeded 23 million, and they .spent Sll ,7 billion. Fo.- 
the first time, the number of incoming visitors is greater than the nuni- 
ber of Americans going abroad. 'lourism now ranks fourth as an Ameri- 
ean "export." thai is. it provided a $300 million foreign currency surplu:. 
within an overall record of $40 billion balance of deiieit payment.s in 
1981 As part of our general education, Americans need to know that 
one in six of our jobs is related to international trade and that one ol each 
three farm acres produces for export. 
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What Is Happening to the World? — 
Further Implications for General Education 

Until recently, what hunians believed about themselves was 
largely a matter of personal choice. "Know thyselP has been urged upon 
us f«)r over two thousand years, mainly on a take-it-or-leavc-it basis. In 
other words, individuals who lived "reflective lives'* presumably gained; 
those who did not were losers, but their loss did not threaten others. But 
times have changed. In this century, the human observations from the 
moon have helped confirm in a visual way what technology and ecology 
have been establishing in reality: that the human species now lives in the 
equivalent of a global village in terms of survival and fulfillment. Ethno- 
centric attitudes, appropriate, perhaps, in a tradition-directed society, 
provide too narrow and limiting a perspective in a global society. 

Moreover, anyone whose life is restricted to knowledge only of 
his or her country does not share in the legacy of humankind. For Amer- 
icans, the loss through lack of knowledge may be more than personal; it 
may br a loss for people in all parts of the world, sin( e we arc involving 
our-selves, fhrough our government and commerce, in the affairs of others. 

American achievements and ideals have enriched the world. We 
have done much of which to be proud. So have others. But our wisdom 
and actions must now include i^n awareness of how v/e affect others and 
are affected in turn. A better understanding and recognition of the inter- 
relatedness of the human family and ecology are now essential. 

What is urgently called for is an "adstructuring" of our perspec- 
tives — ad rather than re. We can benefit from the Hindu way of thinking 
that allows one to add perspectives without substituting them for earlier 
ones. And this adstructuring need not be an **agonizing reappraisar but a 
joyful one. We can be elaied because our world is so rich in talents and 
materials. 

To add to our perspectives is not asdiiUcult as it may seem at fir^t. 
The ways in which wc view the world, other people, and ourselves are, 
after all, the result of training and education, formal and informal. Hu- 
mans are not born with perceptions; we learn them. 

The Special Responsibility of Community Colleges 

Within a global society, Americans must provide leadership and 
examples of good neighborly behavior. And w;ithin the United States, no 
institutions have a greater responsibility and opportunity to provide the.se 
services than do our community colleges. 

These institutions are constantly innovating and developing. For 
example, until the 1970s, few of our more than 1,200 institutions gave 
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much attention to curriculum matters or technical assistance that affec- 
ted people and places beyond the local community. Increasingly, in the 
past decade, some community colleges have begun to broaden the defi- 
nition of "community" to include the world community. This added per- 
ception was motivated in many ways — sometimes when foreign compa- 
nies moved into the community or local businesses began oversells sales; 
sumclinic's when foreign students enrolled in the colleges; and some- 
times when local educators modified the cu. riculum to include studies of 
an international dimension. 

Our institutions also responded to leadership from other sources. 
In 1978, at the annual conference of the American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges, the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Ernest Boyer called upon our colleges to lead the way in rebuilding 
our commitment to international education, one that gives us a clear 
vision of the unity of our world. He concluded that he is convinced that 
our community colleges can and must take the initiative on this crucial 
agenda. 

The Example of Brevard Community College 

At Brev.7.rd Community College (BCC), leadership comes from 
both the ability to lead as well as to follow the administration and the 
faculty. For example, the coauthors of this chapter represent two major 
aspects of this institutional relationship: The president establishes the 
official commitment to the philosophy and implementation of particular 
institutional objectives; the coordinator of curriculum development 
works on the student/faculty/community level to enhaatc ♦b'^se pro- 
grams that come into being and to help initiate others. Ther i.^ Mso con- 
tinuous participation in decision making at all levels; for example, the 
provosts at our three campuses are directly involved (as are division 
chairpersons) in selecting faculty for overseas assignments and for do- 
mestic enrichment opportunities. 

The president sets the general course upon which the college is 
embarked. In the college's most significant document, its catalogue, the 
brief ^'President's Message" welcomes the students with these words: "^Bre- 
vard Community College is your place to begin. . .to learn from and 
contribute to our growing, progressive institution, our community, and 
to our world" (p. 5), A few pages later, the following statement appears: 

It is the policy of Brevard Community College to encour- 
age and support the development of the many aspects of intcrna- 
tional/intercultural education. These would include (1) a struc- 
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lurcd process forihe involve mem of the community and iht* col- 
lege; (2) siudy-abro;5'' programs; (3) the inicrnalionalizingofthc 
currk'ulum; (4) proper and effective programming of iinerna- 
•Uonal students on campus; (5) programs oi an internaiional/in- 
terculiural nature -ft)r the community; (6) student, faculty, and 
staff exchange programs; (7) consultant and support services 
with foreign institutions; and (8) staff and program developmeni 
activities [p. 9]. 

Having declared these international/intercullural purposes and 
intentions, the administration follows through with appropriate kinds of 
actions. For example, the president conveys the benefits of transcultural 
education by using existing opportunities (such as having a foreign edu- 
cator as the graduation speaker) and creating new opportunities (such as 
a twice-a-year community dinner, when community as well as college 
members arc invited to meet with foreign students). In addition, Bre- 
vard has helped create and belongs to consortia such as the Interna- 
tional/intercullural Consortium of the American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges, the Florida Collegiate Consortium for In- 
ternational/Iniercultural Education, and the College Consortium for 
International Studies. 

Of special relevance is our membership in the Community Col- 
leges for International Development (CCID); since its beginning in 
J976, Brevard has provided its chairman of the board of directors and its 
executive director. The CCID provides a great variety of ways to en- 
courage faculty development: It sponsors an annual conference that is 
attended by community college teachers and administrators from all 
over the United States; it provides overseas faculty exchanges with 
countries such as the Republic of China; it cosponsors conferences with 
international agencies such as the Organization of American States; it 
works with governments such .>ijrinam to strengthen development 
projects; and it directs its own summer program at the University of 
Konstanz in West Germany. 

The Brevard administration also supports the college's general 
education goals by providing staff time and funds so that Brevard can 
apply and qualify for grants like those available from the federal govern- 
ment. For example. Brevard received a two-year grant in 1978 from the 
Undergraduate International Studies Program, which provides funds 
for the development of international dimensions in the general educa- 
tion curriculum. Likewise, it has received a grant for the past four years 
from the Foreign Curriculum Consultant Program, under which con- 
sultants have come from Brazil, Guatemala, Egypt, and the Gambia. 
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An additional way of strengthening faculty capability is through 
svU-csive hiring. For example, a new instructor in our English depart- 
ment is from India; he teaches some of the regular courses and has min- 
atcd new courses (such as Hindi and Indian studies) as wdl as being an 
overall transnational consultant. 

The administration also encourages and facilitates intercultural/ 
intrrnational encounters and exchanges. For example, Brevard is often 
visited by foreign educators. In April of 1982. five college presidents 
from India were on camp-.is for almost a week. In 1981, Brevard pro- 
vided on campus a six-week management institute for seventeen admin- 
istratoi-s of technical schools in Surinam. Visits from international dele- 
gations are frequent; other countries represented have included Egypt. 
Jordan Czechoslovakia, Zambia, Korea, Mauritius, United Kingdom. 
Australia, Canada, and Fiji. When these visits occur, opportunities are 
provided for our students and faculty to learn from the visitors as well as 
to provide educational jervices to them. These educators, among oth- 
ers wiM soon benefit from the opening on campus of the International 
Foundation House, which will provide four guest rooms and a confer- 
ence/reception room. The estimated cost of $50,000 for construction 
was raised by the BCC foundation through donations of cash, building 
materials, and construction skills. 

Foreign student enrollment at Brevard is welcome and has oc- 
curred in relatively large numbers. In 1982, the total was about 350 stu- 
dents representing about forty countries and twenty languages. Over a 
third of the total is enrolled in engineering and about a fifth in business 
and commerce; and their primary source of funding is about evenly di- 
vided between their home governments and personal or family sources. 
This enrollment results not from active overseas recruitment, but, 
rather, because Brevard offers appropriate currit:ula, personalized 
counseling, and an overall environment (including its natural beauty) 
that is attractive and supportive. Innovative courses are especially de- 
signed to enroll local and foreign students in the same classes so that cul- 
tural encounters and shared experiences occur. 

The foreign students are a valuable human resource for the col- 
lege and community. From the office of the international division, ap- 
propriate arrangements are made to have these students help with such 
transnational needs as translating, tutoring in languages, travel sugges- 
tions and general information. They also give talks and meet with com- 
munity groups and with students in Brevard county schools as well as at 

the college. ... . , 

In contrast to those policies and actions best mitiated and imple- 
mented by the administration, there are other international/mtercultu- 
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rsJ dimensions at Brevard initiated by the faculty. The most Successful 
example is our St*jdy Abroad Programs for students. These programs 
werefirsl offered in the cai ly 1970.S by individual teachers who usually 
took groups of eight to ten students. The program began to expand rap- 
idly in 1977 when 95 students v.\ nt abroad; tnc major reason for the ex- 
pansion was (hat one faculty member had gone abroad as a student in 
197G and was so stimulated by the cxperienc c thai he ha.s been organiz- 
ing Brevard's programs ever since. He is thr .ilizing force in a pro- 
gram that sends more than 300 students ovci scas annually; last year, 
students participated in five courses in Europe and two in Asia, and 
these also involved about twenty Brevard teachers and administra- 
Cors- 

Another good example oi faculty involvement is representci by 
the teaching modules that were written as part of a federal grant for in- 
ternationalizing the curriculum. A selection of these instructional units 
appears in the publication The Community College and International Educa- 
tion: A Report of Progress (Fersh and Fitchen, 1981). This 334-page publi- 
cation consists of two parts: a collection of articles related to policies and 
programs in community colleges plus modules that were developed at 
selected institutions, including Brevard. 

Leadership and responsibility for implementing the lederal 
grant for the undergraduate international studies program came from 
our international studies division. It administers four major program 
areas: international studies, foreign languages, English for speakers of 
other languages, and counseling of foreign students. 

The international division also initiates new courses that are es- 
pecially designed to encourage and facilitate transcultural education 
among local forci'^n students. For example, in 1982 a course titled "In- 
troduction to International/lntercultural Studies" attracted about eighty 
students, about a fourth of whom were from other countries; many of 
the other students were those who had been in the study abroad pro- 
gram. 

This division has also increased the overall involvement of fac- 
ulty and administration by creating, distributing, and administering its 
"International Education Questionnaire." Respondents were able to in- 
dicate their interests and capability for activities including the following: 
participating in workshops, conferences, and institutes; hosting interna- 
tional students and visiting educators; teaching, studying, and/or lead- 
ing study groups abroad; and writing, reviewing, and/or presenting in- 
structional or research materials. While the division does not centralize 
international/intercultural dimensions at Brevard, it docs make special 
and significant contributions to overall developments. 
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Observations and Recommendations 



From reading v/hat has occurred at Brevard, one can deduce cer- 
tain kinds of observations and recommendations: First, it is imperative 
that American educators (along with others) understand and appreciate 
the crii.cal relationship of transcultural education and general cdu-i- 
jion. VVeowr it (ourselves ind to our global neighbors to become (in 
the wards of the Ualai Lama of Tibet) "wise selfish''- that is, to realize 
that it is in our own interests to have consideration for others and to cele- 
brate our membership in the human community. 

General education of the kind we have been exploring is best ad- 
vanced without a "strategic master plan." What we are doing at Brevard 
cannot serve as a prescription for others, but it can stimulate and en- 
courage. Our experience is that one must have a will for there to be a 
way and that, complementarily, where there are ways, there are wills. 
When purposes and motivations change, problems can become oppor- 
tunities -for example, an American -problem" has been the failure to 
appreciate properly the enrichment and stimulation that our ethnic dif- 
ferences have contributed to the mosaic of our culture. 

Faculty development is, of course, directly related to curriculum 
development. Some would say that the faculty is the curriculum. In our 
approach to general education, the faculty is especially crucial because 
we have not chosen to achieve our purposes by requiring sper:fic con- 
tent-centered courses. Rather, wc are affecting the curriculum (espe- 
cially in the non-social studies courses) by increasing the number of fac- 
ulty members with meaningful transcultural study and experiences. We 
do not require that faculty leaders of student study programs abroad be 
experts in the areas to be visited; we do require that they be weh awa.- of 
our educational purposes for such programs. 

General education generally has been considered to include all of 
those things that a person needs to know. Each culture has insisted that 
its own code of behavior was not only appropriate locally but also to be 
equated with "natural"; by inference, other cultures behaved unnatu- 
rally. General education increasingly will have to include an awareness 
that one's behavior is personal rather than universal and that the process 
of learning is more essential than mastery of content. 

General education must be more concerned with the affective as 
well as the cognitive. Content-centered learning has relied heavily on 
accuracy and literalness at the expense of style and persuasive power; it 
increases "knowledge" of many things but not often at the feeling level 
the level that excites one and makes one cart. Learning should not, of 
course, exclude cognitive understanding, but it can and should commu- 
nicate on levels other than the strictly intellectual. 
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When Confucius was asked what was thtr first thing he would do 
iThf Inxamc the head of state, he said; "I would tall things by their righ: 
naines." What we have been eallini^ "education** has been mainly "train- 
ing"— learning what is already known. It makes sense to say that one re- 
ceived his or her training at such-and-such a jjlace, but what are we im- 
plying when we say that the person received an education? 

We will increasingly need (and should be glad) to become our 
own teachers in a world where educated selves can continue the process 
of self-educating. No content can serve this purpose better than cultural 
encounters. 7'he discover>^ of "selT is also the discovep- of ^'other"; with- 
out the combination, training is possible but not self-educating. We will 
need to develop the capacity to learn Jrom the world as well as about it. 
The contribution that learning about other peoples and cultures can 
make will be revealed not only by our increased knowledge and aware- 
ness of them, but also by our complementary insights into ourselves and 
ali humankind. We will not only know but we will also perceive/feel, 
appreciate, and realize. Through involvement and purposeful study, vye 
can be helped to develop desirable qualities of empathy, self-develop- 
ment, humility, respet t, gratitude, honor, puzzlement, and an oveinH 
sense of what it is to be human. 
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2. Community Colleges and 
Overseas Academic Programs 

Tlie previous chapter illustraled the prominence of an 
^ international component in the creation of institutions of 

^ higher learning. The roles of the wandering scholar and 

itinerant student were shown to bejmportant throughout 
the history of education. The focus of the book will shift 
now to a discussion of the rationale for the involvement 
in international programs of cne of the youngest institu- 
tions in higher education. 

The concept of introducing a sizable international di- 
mension into the community college was an almost radical 
idea when it was tried for the first time. Most previous 
attempts had failed in the planning stages, largely because 
of a number of erroneous assumptions and misconcep- 
tions. , A. discussion of these misconceptions will reveal 
their spurious basis and will lead to tjie reasons for intro- 
ducing international progiams into community colleges, 
, The chapter will provide a number of arguments in favor 

of the question. 



Collqes mi Overseas Academic Programs 

ARGUMENT 1 

One widely held assumption states that students should 
have at least two years of college training, or perhaps a 
two-year waiting period, prior to studying abroad. It is , 
argued that students can benefit from overseas academic ; 
programs only after they have been in college for at^least 
two years and, therefore, that overseas academic pro- ; 
grams should be reserved for undergraduate juniors .or 
seniors and graduate students, It is thought that their in- . 

\ stitutions are belter equipped to introduce these students „_ 

10 overseas academic experiences during their first two 
years on campus. Only after this introductory experience, 
the argument goes, is the student supposed to have reached 
the proper degree of maturity and academic training. ■ 

While it is difficult to understand today why a student 
could not benefit from exposure to a foreign culture unless 

hi had spent two years in an institution of higher learn- 
ing^ne fan see, perhaps, that when the .Junior Year 

Abroad program was started' mass education of , American 
youth had not yet become a reality. At that tinie America 
was still educating the "elite," and the idea that a scmcslcr . . 
or a year abroad would contribute to the well-rounded 
education of a young person was fashionable. Further-, 
more, the argument continued, the junior year might be , 
the best possible point in a student's intellectual maturity i 
to ship him overseas for the added cultural exposure/At ; : 
this time the student was thought not to be set in his ways , ; 
and, therefore, receptive enough to benefit from whatever ; 
Europe had to offer. Furthermore, the junior year perhaps ,. 
best fit into the curriculum structure of a four-year college, 
■' in that the third year seemed to be the most logical time • • = 
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\ during ttie four-yegr program for a student to be away 
\ (romhiscanipiis. 

\ Tliesfi argUHients were developed with some justifica- 
tion for a particular student population. Yet, as American 
ediicalioii gradually changed from, education of tlie elite 
to mass higliet education, 'he arguments for the Junior 
Year AbfOad program became redundant. The third year 
the N possible time for students to study overseas 
because this is ¥ ^ay it had always been. 

In age o( instant communication and jet travel, two 
years of college education are no longer essential to in- 
troduce a student to another culture or a different educa- 
tional system, public sophistication is on the rise, and 
leievisiofl has undertaken serious educational efforts such 
as the "Open University" in England, the "Sunrise Semes- 
I ■ ter" in the United States, and the "Television University" 
!d in Japan. Young people are exposed to other cultures by 
' the various media to a far greaier degree than were college 

students prior to World War 11. In addition, many more 
students entering college today have already traveled 
abroad. 

Hius, 'he idea that a student must spend his freshman 
and sopliojnore year on an American campus before going 
overseas simply is no longer valid. Furthermore, early ex- 
posure to a foreign culture or a different educational sys- 
tem can be an advantage in college, It has been shown 
that early travel to other countries and exposure to for- 
eign cultures is of Substantial benefit to students. Students- 
who havf Ixicn abroad for a semester prior to their junior 
year freijUeiilly become seriously interested in a geo- 
graphical area, country, religion, or philosophy and pursue 
their interest upon their return to this country! Had they 
traveled abtoacj only as juniors, perhaps not enough time 
. flfould have been left in their four-year academic programs 
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for them to undertake seriously the study of their new 
interest. 

llius, if one accepts the argument that the j\inior year 
abroad concept was narrow from the start and was de- 
veloped for a time when the students were different and 
when instant communication and jet travel had not yet 
become a way of life, one has to conclude that freshmen 
and sophomores cannot be excluded any longer from the ' 
vital educational experience of introduction to other cul- 
tures and other educational systems. 



ARGUMENT 2 

A second question is raised by the well-known two-year 
discrepancy between European and American high-school 
graduates. Most European universities do not allow Amer- 
ican students to enter directly out of high school. They 
require American students to complete about two years 
of college studies in the United States prior to acceptance 
into their first-year programs. The reason tor this policy 
is simple. European high-school graduates have stayed in 
school one to two years longer than their American coun- 
terparts, and they have usually covered more subjects in 
greater depth. Therefore, they can begin their university 
studies in a single subject and do not have to spend the 
first Iwo years in a "studiumgenerale," 

By the same token, graduates of most European high 
schools, upon entering an American college or university, 
will receive anywhere from one to two years of college 
credit, owing to their advanced secondary training, The 
German student with the "Abilur," the French student 
with the "Baccalaureat" of the British student with his 
"A levels" is better prepared to start his university studies 
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than the American student fresh out of high school, These 
comparisons hold equally well for students from Russia, 
Japan, or most other industrialized countries, 

If it is impossible, the argument goes, for the American 
freshman or sophomore to be channeled directly into a 
European universily, why not provide him with two years 
of college studies in this country before sending him 
abroad during his third year? Perhaps the junior year 
abroad was correct after all! 

However, if a student should not be sent abroad unless 
(jualified to enter a specific educational institution, the 
argument is no longer whether the student is prepared to 
experience a foreign culture or benefit from being exposed 
to a foreign environment but whether or not he is quali- 
fied to enter a specific foreign university. The emphasis is 
thus shifted from the benefits the American student might 
receive through an experience abroad to the academic 
characteristics of the foreign institutions. From a technical 
pint of view, it is indeed virtually impossible to channel 
community-college students directly into European uni- 
versities, The solution to this problem is twofold: (1) es- 
tablishing of overseas academic programs geared specifi- 
cally to the American freshman or sophomore; and (2) 
bypassing the institutions traditionally involved in Junior 
Year Abroad programs and searching out others on the 
academic level of community colleges. This dual solution 
allows for flexibility and creativity the students can utilize, 
The' selection process for colleges overseas that can ad- 
minister academic programs may lead to the development 
of new and exciting programs. Iniiovaiive programs, such 
as community-based or work-study projects, may also be 
created, 

The community-college movement is a recent, vibrant, 
innovative, ?nd dynamic educational subsystem, and it 
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follows that this dynamism and innovation should be ap- 
plied to the developnienl of overseas programs for com- 
munity college students. 

In conclusion, it can be noted that the community- 
college movement in this country has been paralleled in 
various ways in other countries, Thrcommunity-college 
movement in the United States led directly to the develop- 
ment of similar institutions in some countries, while other 
countries have developed similar institutions on their own. 

If freshmen and sophomores are to participate in mean- 
ingful academic programs abroad, then educational insti- 
tutions that are able to administer these programs should 
be located and utilized. It cannot be left to the foreign 
institution to accept or reject American college students. 
Innovative and dynamic educators in this country can 
help develop new programs or single out new institutions 
overseas that can provide viable academic programs for 
American freshmen and sophomores. 

ARGUMENTS 

The supposed necessity to speak another language is an- 
other argument by which American lower-division stu- 
dents have been excluded from overseas study. There are 
several ways to assess this situation: First', while it is cor- 
rect that most community-college students do not have the ■ 
facility to converse in a foreign language or the ability 
to follow a lecture in a foreign institution in a language , 
not their own, it is equally true that most American juniors 
also lack the ability to follow university lectures in a for- 
eign language. Many Junior Year Abroad programs today 
are being taught in English, 

It is fervently hoped that all American students over- 
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seas, whether they be (reshiuen, sophomores, juniors or 
• seniors, study the language of their host country while 
abroad. However, fluency in a foreign language should 
not H the determining factor for the participation of a 
studciil in an overseas academic program. 

Second, it is frequently not a matter of speaking the 
foreign language per se, There are some excelkiit overseas 
academic programs in small countries where it simply 
docs not pay for a student to engage in any extensive 
, study of the language before going abroad. For example, 
one can cite the case of Denmark. There are only about 
four million persons today who speak Danish (less than 
one-third the population of Tokyo), and the majority of 
Danes are able to m'^m .'n English. Y there are ex- 
cellent ovcrseas.acad 'mk' programs for American students 
in that country. Unfe f. nt intends to specialize in 
the Danish languagt ■'•w to work and live in that 
country after graduation, u would be difficult to justify an 
intensive study of Danish prior to spending a semester in 
that country. The excellent study program being con- 
ducted in English by Danish instructors at the University 
of Copenhagen through the study division of the Dan- 
marks Internationale Sludenterkomitc (DIS) provides a 
perfect solution, ^'hile the student is encouraged to take 
a course in Danish while living in Denmark, he is intro- 
duced to a foreign culture, and, at the same time, partici- 
pates in a first-rate academic program, with the courses 
taught in English. 

Third, there are obviously foreign couniries where En- 
glish is the spoken language (Australia, England, Ireland). 
Tlierefore, it is indeed possible to provide American col- 
lege students with overseas academic programs in several 
foreign cultures where the absence of foreign-language 
facility does not constitute a problem. 
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Fourth, experience has shown that some students have 
started to study a foreign language after their return from 
a short-term introductory program abroad, Rather than 
waiting until a student has mastered' a foreign language, a 
program overseas introduces the student to another lan- 
guage, thereby demonstrating to him the fact that a second 
language can provide him with an added perspective. 
Tlius, he may want to start serious language studies after 
his return. To delay sending students overseas until they 
speak a foreign language would deny a vast segment of the 
American college-age population a meaningful academic 
experience in another country. American students in gen- 
eral are extremely reluctant to study a foreign language.^ 
Therefore, any means by which American students will be 
introduced to that process and encouraged to pursue it can 
only benefit them at a time when economic inlerdepcn- 
dency requires greater facility with foreign languages in 
any industrialized country. 

Fifth, many Air.erican youngsters are going abroad on 
visits, travels, or even for extended periods, living in a 
foreign culture witl;out making any attempt to familiarize 
themselves with the language, much less engaging in a 
serious effort to study !he language while abroad, A solid 
overseas academic experience can introduce the American 
freshman or sophomore to a foreign language through the 
imposition of a formal, structured educational program. 
The choice of studying or not studying the language may 
no longer be the student's. Many a college student has 
found that his academic experience in a foreign country is 
vastly enriched through the added requirement of par- 
ticipation in a formal language program while overseas. 
As stated above, most American study programs overseas 
now require students to take at least one course in the 
local language.' 



Evaluation 

All students wi!! be asked Loinplctc an evaluation ai compiciiufi ui ihe \ihs wfiich 
emphasizes trip details. Standard District student evaluation's will be provided, but use by 
the instructor is optional. 

Positive Attendance 

Many classes will require positive attendance reporting. This means another form to com- 
plete upon return, with the* number of hours in attendance listed for each stadent. Some re- 
cords will need to be maintainee throughout the trip. 

Independent Study Mode 

Language classes with local instructors assisting our instructor are reported by Independent 
Study Mode, which requires a form that constitutes a contract between student and in> 
structor. This outlines what the student is required to do and what the means of evaluation 
is. 

Post Trip Requirements 

Each instructor should arrange for a meeting with the lEP administrator .pon return. Paper- 
work will be dispensed with and a written evaluation submitted. This e valuation will make 
sj>ecial reference to how operation of a class can be improved. 



Lxanipk^ (o Foilow 

-\ -visjl u> the ll-P v)tticc rruVy be useful lo j ti: 
Wiws, itineraries and brochures irc on file. Pa^i 
L.ct these insiructurs for advice. 



1977 

Me\iLo Summer Session 
(Spani!>h 1-4) 
Pat Care\ , Harbor 



'loreiia 



1978 

lii^panic Civili/at'(;r: (Span'sh 9) 
Vai Villa. Valley 

8alinese Culture (non-credii/ 
Don Anderson, Pierce 

Mexico Summer Session (Spanish) 
Vitalina Thiel, Harbor; 
Julian Engui< 'anos, Harbor; and 
Carlos Mo.c...;, East 

Studies in Europe (Humanities 2) 
Jack NJmit/, Valley 

1979 

Me\ico Summer Session (Spanish) 

Carl Pederscn, West 

Summer Session in Spain - Tortosa 

(Spanish) 

Julian Enguidanos, Harbor 

Child Development in Israel 
Betty Salvay. Valley 

1980 

Mexico (Spanish) 
Manual Rodriguez, Valley 

Spain (Spanish) 

j Lilian Enguidanos, Harbor 

History of the Jewish People (History 25) 
Doug Stone, Valley 

Summer in Italy (Italian) 
Ron Farrar, Pierce 

German Civilization (German 10) 
Ray Moore, Harbor 

Culture In Micronesia (Anthropology 385) 
Sue Soldoff, Harbor 

Theatre in England (T.A. 2) 
Bernard Goldman, Trade-Tech 

Roots of Language (Linguistics 1) 
Carl Pedersen, West 

Classical Greece (Humanities 30) 
Mary Mezicrc, Pierce 
Child Development in England (CD. 1 1) 
Louise Dean, Valley 



St linvj in-Uucl^ir in niaisin.^ plans. Past out- 
[Ut.)grams a;e listed below. Feel ffec to con- 



1981 

Africa (Economics 3S5) 
A/ia Powell, Southwest 

Theatre in London (T,A. 100) 
Bernard Goldman 

Child Development in En^iiland &. France 

(CD, 1 1 and 42) 

bean and Salvay, Valley 

Telcvison in Europe (TA'*. 1 or 385) 
Jim Bentley, City 

History of Mexico (Chicano Studies 19) 
Sam Mayo, Valley 

Anthropology in the South Pacific 
(Anthropology 385) 
Sue Soldoff 

fiispanic Civilization (Spanish 9) 
Val and Maiyamber Villa, Valley 

Alaska on the S.S. Universe 
(Geography 30) 
Robert Sagcr, West 

Hawaii (Biology 12) 

Ron Bigelowand Richard Raskoff, Valley 

Spanish - Salamanca (Spanish) 
Manuel Rodriguez, Valley ^ 

Mexico - Morelia (Spanish) 
Milantia Roy, Valley 
French Language in Paris (French 14) 
Ernest Mayer, Valley 
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lOTERKATIONAL EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVAIIIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES: 
A NEED THAT MUST BE IIET 
by 

Marilyn Giorgio-Poole 
Westmoreland County Coamunity College 

Today, American educators, business persons, private citizens, as vel-^ mi^. 
students, are suffering from a lack of knowledge about interrxational affLvXri:^ -is- 
pecialxy knowledge of how geopolitical and global economic problems affect tU-^jir 
lives and employment. International business relationships suffer because ^-^f 
problcii^. \n intercultural com:munlcations . Information about and easy accev-^o to 
int'*'>''Ui?i''C;i(>nal-inuercultural programming is lacking, thus causing a kind i olt --x-^i. 
deprivar/^.oa in our citizenry. 

Accordlr^jj; to the results of a recent survey conducted by ihe Education/iA Vis^j;.?:": 
ing Service., t?'.-:- vast majority of today's college and university students do not 
know enough about International affairs to live ^nd work effectively in a world 
where countri«*s are increasingly interdependent. In addition, the survey indicated 
that most students are uninformed about the problems and activities of other countries 
and have serious misconceptions about key world issues and fajcs. It was found that 
less than 15 per cent of college students have adequate knowledge and understand- 
ing of the world. ^ 

Ironically, at the very same time that American undergraduates are displaying 
such alarming ignorance about international affairs, the United States is becoming 
increasingly dependent upon global economic cooperation and political understanding. 

Consider the following facts: 

One in twenty-five Americans owes his or her employment directly to the ex- 
port business^; one in six Americans owes his or her employment to foreign trade3; 
the total value of U.S. exports has topped 175 billion dollars^; direct foreign 
invef^^-^n< the tJSA has risen to over 40 l-'^^^nn dollarsS; "Honda Motor Company 

has /; million operation near Columbus* The Bantam Book you read 

K^*cb . chocolate cookie you nibble, evr plop, plnp, fizz, fizz* 

tablet you consume ar« products of for^^r companiefl."6 Convari^ ''3, 

billion U. S. dollars arc directly Invcio^cu ^n foreign enterprlsM*' 



To sake these facts a bit nore focused, let us consider our -relationship with just 

one other country-there are nany countries ve could choose, Japan, West Gen^any, 

etc— but let U3 look at the United States and Saudi Arabia: 

"More than 700 American companies are now doing business with Saudi Arabia; 

The enterprises involved extend to 42 states, to large and snail businesses— 
contr-.-tors, subcontractors, suppliers; 

Even without regard to the petroleun industries, America:, business holds 
well In excess of 35 billion dollars in contracts for work with Saudi Arabia; 

Almost the entire spectrui. of U.S. commerce is involved: weather stations, 
chains of supermarkets, construction of petrochemical complexes, tire-manu- 
facturing plants, shipbuilding, and hospitals; 

Saudi Arabia is a ready market for U.S. advanced technologies, such as their 
nationwide computer-information system, water desalination plants, and pilot 
projects in solar power; 

Hundreds of thousands of American men and men have jobs here because of this 
relationship and our balance of payments hau stabilized because of Saudi in- 
vestments in U.S. dollars.-"^ 

Comii^ a little closer to home, we find the world at our very doorstep: 

3A3 foreign firms currently have businesses located in the state of Penn- 
sylvania; 

over 86,500 Pennsylvanians are employed by foreign firms located in 43 of 
Pennsylvania's 67 counties; 

200 additional foreign firms began operating in Pennsylvania aft_- Volks- 
wagen opened its plant in New Stanton in 1977. 

All of these statistics arc interesting and some are especially pertinent to 
us as Pennsylvanians, but what d(T all these numbers mean in human terms? They mean 
that our students will be confronted with situations in their work-worlds that they 
may never have considered. For example, our students ma/ eventually travel, work, 
and live in another country and in a different culture. They may be employed in a 
company not owned or even operated by Americans, though it may well be located in the 
U.S. They will work with people from other lands as their employers, co-workers, or 
employees. They will need to acclimate themselves to a business world where "Inshallah" 
.mc SorTin.V are as valid a part of another cul' ure'a v ethic as promptness Is 
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In our culture* They arc going to have no under«tfend that "'efficiency" la a relative 
term. 'What ve — as Asieric^ns — may perceive to be a grossly inefficient vay of doing 
a job may well be the most efficient way to complete a t.a.6k in India, Tanzania, or 
Malaysia. Our students will have to relate to and coranunicste daily with people whose 
native tongue is not English and whose "world view" may not match their own. 

And what if cur students never leave their home states? Still, they must soon 
realize the truth of what Seymour Fersh has expressed so well: "We do not live in 
the same culture into which we were born nor in which we will die. We no longer 
have to change our place to change cultures; even if we stay in the same place, the 
same place does not stay in the same place culturally. We can new become 'immi- 
grants* without migrating. "^^ No matter what our students will do or where they 
live and work, they are going to need to become more internationally aware. In 
order to increase students* understanding of the role of the United States in 
global affairs, the National Task Force on Education and the World View has made 
recommendations to postsecondary institutions at the undergraduate level. The 
following was recommended: 

"The infusion of international dimensions into every major college course 
of study has become a crucial challenge for our colleg'^s and universities 
. . .some combination of diffusion throughout the genet^l curriculum and 
the creation of pertinent courses becomes the necessary first step in the 
revitalizing of the college experience. "^^ 

How many community colleges in America responded to this challenge? The an- 
swer to that question depends on where you are in the United States and what your 
perspectives are concerning international education. In the states of New Jereey, 
Virginia, Florida, New York, Kansas, Iowa and Washington, to n ime a few, there are 
excellent and flourishing community college international/intercultural programs in- 
volving study abroad, faculty exchange, sister schools, overseas research fellowships, 
completely integrated curriculums, common and unusual foreign language training pro- 
grams including ESL for foreign students, in-house faculty development, extensive 
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outreach progra:ns through continuing education divisions, and special projects. 
Host of these programs vere Initially begun on Federal grants — and ve all know hov 
tight coney is now in 1981 — but quite a lew of these programs have become so integral 
to the college and its coimunity that they are hard money programs today* 

How does Pennsylvania fare when we look at international education on the 
community college level? Not so well, i aTn afraid. Tnere are. fourteen cciamunity 
colleges in the state. Of the thirteen I polled in a recent mailed questionnaire, 
nine schools responded. Tnis represents a 69 per cent return, which is excellent. 
Ten to thirty per cent is considered adequate in order to sake valid interpretations. 
Unfortunately, the infonsstion so kindly sent to rae shows a situation in our state 
that is neither excellent nor even adequate. Indeed, it is shocking considering the 
inportance of Peaaoylvanla business and industry in the world market snd, conversely, 

the high numbers of foreign investors inside the borders of this state. It is evi- 
dent from the sad facts, that raost Fennsylvania comnrunity college adialnistrationa 
a^ad boards of trustees believe that their philosophies, Mssions, and objectivea go 
only &a far as their ccanty lines; that their students will never leave home; and, 
that their towns and cities will somehow remain unchanged even though the winds of 
change and upheaval s'wrirl around them at a dizzying pace. 

Of the nine responding schools, five^have no international programming of any 
sort; the other four have programs that involve some credit courses, so study abroad, 
sporadic international cultural events, and some con-ed/community outreach efforts. 
None of the respondents felt that their programs were totally successful or thriving. 

While these facts depress me as one who is vitally concerned with and cotamitted 
to the idea of international education on the coranunity college level, I must say 
that there is some cause for rejoicing — at least j?i Soivt'hwostern Pennsylvania. The 
board of trustees, administration, and faculty of '^e ■ * uore^-^-nd County Conmunity College 
in Youngv^'^cr^ ^ pA, have shown an ever-growing ccrnniLT^^enr international education 
almost since ths inception of the school ton y s and three presidents ago. If an 
international program is going to succeed, it mu : have support from the top down 
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and WCCC has this. Our new president. Dr. Noraan Shea, has =ade international edu- 
cation one of his major agenda itecs. For that natter, he has just returned froa 
Taiwan vhere he toured colleges, museuns, businesses, and industrial plants with 
eight other conmunity college presidents. The object of the visit was to develop 
sister-school contacts and exchange programs for teachers and students. 

I am proud to say that VCCC took, the "necessary first step in revitalizing the 
college experience" long before the National Task Force made that recomaendation to 

all U. S. postaecondary institutions. Our Continuing Education Division, which was 
rated number three of all cotnsnunity colleges in the nation, under the direction of 
Mr. Paul Lonigro, has offered over the years the following non-credit enrichoent 
courses: Slavic History, Japanese Culture, Greek Mythology, Asian Thought; the 
crafts of bonsai, tole painting, calligraphy, batik, oriental flower arranging. 
In athletics we have fencing, akldo, yoga, and karate. Classes in cuisines of 
China, India, and European gourmet cooking have always been popular. Since 1972, 
1900 adults have been enrolled in 15 different conversational language clashes. 
Our con-ed foreign language program is the largest of its kind among Pennsylvania 
community colleges. We have had classes in conversational French, Spanish, Italian, 
Gennah, and the various Slavic and Scandinavian languages. In addition we have 
conducted five special in-plant conversational German classes for American employees 
aj- , -I Corporation's division in Greensburg, PA. Brown-Boverl is a multl- 

li. .^iLion based in Switzerland. 

' In r.rcdlt courses and community outreach we have produced and are continuing t. 

produce in these areas: 

1973 and on - Sociology 255 - Cultural Anthropology 

1976 and on - Enplish 258 and 25v - World Li er. ure I nnd II which contain much 
!ion-wes'.ern literature 

1978 - Four . ek summer program, entiti.d '•Learning About Asla-An Introduction to 

the Humanities of tha Orient" (June 19 - July 15) 

- Foup.aing of the WCCC International Club 

1979 - Four week summer program entitles "Our European Heritage" (May 29 - June 22) 

- Pennsylvania Ethnic Heritage Studies Seminar held In November 
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1980 - Six week series entitled '*VCCC in an Interdependent World— A Public Forun 

on the Vital Issues of Energy Policy and Foreign Trade'* (April 8 - Hay 15} 

- Two-day conference on Cozzziuntty Oral History (October 2A-25) 

1981 Involved in the University of Pittsburgh's AUFS Outreach Program to area 
connunity colleges 

- Joined the Association of American Coinmunity and Jimior Colleges 
Intemational/Intercultural Consortium 

- Produced a nine-week joint lecture series with the University of 
Pittsburgh entitled "International Issues Fortm — Behind the Headlines" 

- Began a conversational ESL tutorial program for our foreign students 
(Vietnamese, Turkish, Syrian) 

- Devoted-sections of the Wednesday College Hour program to inter- 
national topics — films , speakers, demonstrations , exhibits 

- Put on a three-day program with the Student Government Association 
for World Food Day using films, video-tapes, posters, and brochures 
to -.raise student consciousness about the problems of food distribu- 
.tion, malnutrition, and starvation 

- Formed a twelve member ad hoc faculty committee to research the direction 
our college wishes to proceed in international education. 

We are already working on plans for programs for the 1982-83 school year. 

Any public institution of learning should have as Its first priority the crea- 
tion of an educated citizenry. With this priority in mind, it is crucial to re- 
member these two facts: ''Community colleges now enroll one half of all first-time 
college students in the United State^^*^^ and, second, that the Educational Testing 
Service survey results show community college students ^ '~ the least knot*.ledgeable 
. ^Wt world ai lairs of all those college undergracuate students tested. 

Westmoreland County Community College hav seen the need for international sflv- 
cation and has answered the challt-nge -^Mt :(-rt\\ hy the National Task Force. We have 
re^iH,i:.-r: uur corrmunlr'^ collo.f:.e — as have many comnunlty colleges around the United 
States — that today's educated citizens are world citizens in every sen&e of the term. 

It is Thy hope that the community colleges of Pennsylvania will awaken to the 

'needs of their coniitituents on the campuses and in their communities— that they 
willobegin to provide vital, pertinent, and Informative international sducalAon 

for them—and finolly, that they will cease to work in isolation and instead 1c *n 
with their colleagues across tVje Rt^. c to wnrk together for common goal«. Other 
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states whose econcinic and industrial interests are far less involved on the global 

scene have done itiuch, nuch nore than we. Pennsylvania is proud of its name as the 

'^Keystone State." Let us begin to work toward being the keystone in international 

education. vt i_ ot irtoi 

. ^. November 21, 1981 

^Council on Learning, Task Force Statement on Education and the World View 
(New Rochelle, New'^York: Council on Learning, 1981), pp. 5-6. 

^Information based on 1980 statistics from the U. S. Department of Commerce (Pitta- 
burgh District Office) and the Bureau of Labor Statistics in Philadelphia, PA. 

%oae L. Hayden, **The World And Us," Association of Governing Boards Reports 
(April/May 1979), p. 3. 

^Task Force Statement , p. 7 
^Ibid. 

^Hayden, p. 3. 

^Bureau of Km tc alyslB, Survey of Current Business (August 1981), p. 32 
via the Of 1: .aaticnal Investment, Investment Policy Division in Wcishington, 

^Christian Science Monitor (October 13, 1981) >p-26. 
9 

Information based on July 1981 interview with e. spokesperson from the Pennsyl- 
/^ria Bureau of Statistical Jlesearch and Planning. 

^^Seymour Fersh, "Cultural Studies: Becoming Our Own Teachers," in "Commrinity 
.^jlleges in the World Community" section of Advancing International Education (St. Louis, 
Missouri: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1979). 

^ ^Task Force Statement , p. 2 

^ ^The Chronicle of Higher Education (November 18,1981), p.l. 
13 

Please see Thomas S. Barrows et al., College Students* Knowledge and Beliefs ; 
Eleport of the Global Understanding Project (New Rochelle, New York: Change M^agazine 
Press, -1981) • , 
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■ Task Force Statement 

on- 

Education and the World View^ 



Statement and recommendations by a national task force on American re- 
sponsibilities as a global power and appropriate educational directions. 



Over the last two years, the Council On Learning and a rtational task force of educators, 
public officials, and business leaders, have examined the capacity of the country's col- 
leges and universities to provide college students with an adequate undefalanding of the 
world particularly aa these relate to the United Stages' role in world affairs. The urgency 
of world issues and the progressively complex nature of America s leadership position in^ 
the world require levels of educational preparation for all citizens different than that \ra-' 
ditionally provided in this country. 

Our recomi_tcndaUons. as well as a number of supporting ddcuments prepared by the 
Council on Learning to encourage the widening of learning approaches, are based on a 
number of findings. Principal among these are the firnt national assessiP'-'t of college stu- 
dents' global understanding and a survey of campuses to assess the i.nu.; .latior.al aspects 
of college learning at the undergraduate level. Although student preparation in regard to 
global perspective? is just as important at elementary and secondary as at graduate and 
postgraduate levelff. this task force chose to focu.g principally on undergraduate educa- 
tion because this level of education has been given insufficient attention in the develop- 
ment of dimdrisions of international learning. 

Believing that the broadening of educational horizons must ultimately depend on the 
imagination and initiatives of the colleges and .universities themselves, the Council on 
Learning and the task force seek to encourage imaginative international dimensions at 
the undergraduate level. Such efforts will require the support e-.id vision of both the aca- 
demy and the American public at large. ^ 

Task Force Recommendalions 

We make the following GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS drawn from our findings: 
1. While many college programs make substantive contrib Uions to basic global under- 
standing, much more needs to be done for most American "/.isients. Efforts to enhance the 
campus' traditional domestic concentration will require comprehensive reviews of the 
total curriculum and the learning experience of each academic institution. To merely add 
international references to what has been largely treated as domestic concerns does not 
reflect a world in which these two dimensions have long existed as an integral mix. Spe- 
cial emphasis in this regard should be given to the humanities arid the social sciences; at- 
tention must not only bo^iven to the historical and contemporary aspects m courses and 
syllabi but also to the future. 

.C»po.Ui«rof t..k fore. i. R.ted .t th. «d of thi. docu«.n, For furth.r Y^rM^ZTltVl'^:^?''^'' '^'"^ 
Uv« l>t.ttor, Council on Le.nilof. 271 North A r.nuf . N.w Rodi«»». N.Y. 10801. Rel»ud lime 1. l»oi. 
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2. Giobai perspeclH!^ — includini^ 'kuovAed^e, cuUural sensitivities, prob.em-solving. 
aiui foreign langua)^t3 skills — as part in [x\e roliege experience can rarely be achieve<j un- 
less thase goals have the visible and constant suppvor! of campus. leadership, as well as 

the trustees of ^he institution, state regents and legislatures, and other relevant agencfes, 

3. A major full-scale effort -u internationakze undergraduate learning is necessary to 
prepare us for the 21st Century. This includes improved coordination of efforts in all aca- 
demic sec tors; sub:>lanlially better teacher prepare tign; considerable reviews and revi- 
sions of textbooks, syllabi, and curricular offerings; sirong It3adership directions from 
both academic and public quarters: and renewed control of the Ifjarning experience by in- 
tern?-tipnaliy enlightened faculty. 

4^_^.3^ilar efforts at internationalixing the educational experience should be encour- 
ageti at the elem^^^ntary and secondary school levels. Without imp4H)ved educational pre- 
paration in a child's early years that relate lo world changes, a^i inadequaie learning mo- 
tivation in the college years provides further impediments to the educational goals Uial 
vve recommend. ' - * 

We also make the following SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS: 

To College and Univers i ty faculty 

1. The infusion of international dimensions into every major college courstr of study has 
become a crucial challenge for bur colleges and universities that wish to bring their edu- 
cational missions aoreast of global realities. Adding individual international courses will 
not alone be an effective option as we move toward the end of the century. Some combina- 
tion of diffusion throughout the general curriculum and the creation of pertinent courses 
becomes the necessary first step in the revitalizing of the college experience. 

2. While the process of internaiionalizing college curricula is by definition a multidisci- 
plinary process, its intellectual premises should be firmly rooted in the strengths of each 
discipline. Intellectual legitimacy wiP not be se'rved if disciplinary quality is in any way 
compromised. 

An important part of this intellectual process should include the addressing of the 
larger ethical and moral questions involved. Descriptive content and data are not enough. 
On the other hand, the trend toward epistemological redivisi'ons' and subspecialization 
has tended to further isolate international con(^3nt rather than making it part of the larger 
knowledge base. Such knowledge walls do, not exist in the real vtorld. 

3. The international dimensions of the college experience will be most successfully 
guided by established, enlightened factiMy from mainstream disciplines. The depth and in- 
sight a respected colleague can bring to the process often will accelerate campus interna- 
tionalization. An influx of new. fresh insights i'rorn younger fanulty is highly desirable as 
well. 

4. Foreign language instruction is in serious need of revival. While foreign languages 
ought to be acquired during precoUegiate years, the qbligations of undergraduate institu- 
tions are nonetheless central to the broader goal of preparing students for a global age. It 
may be prudent for small and moderate-sized institutions to concentrate on fewer foreign 
languages, and do so competently; offering a wide rSnge of language study without stu- 
dents "Teaching adequate levels of proficiency is largely counterproductive to the educa- 
tional process. 

Practical language competence should be a central institutional objective. Academic 
in*"'{itutj^ons should seek imaginative ways to improve foreign language instruction, for ex- 
r^mple. by integrating language learning into traditional courses in the general curricu- 
lum and by using methods ihat speed the language learning process in its basic stages. 
Also, campuses should motivate students to learn foreign languages, and expand ex- 
change programs and internships in those areas, so that students can extend their lan- 
guage competence ivito other subject areas ond outside programs. 

To Trustees and College Adnninistrations 

1. The striength and success of enlarging global dimensions of the college experience 
will depend on the expresned commitment of the campus leadership. Administrative re- 
sponsibility, *with 9trQ|y faculty attention to such matters, needs to be made highly vis- 
ible. The Councirs national survey of effective international programs and approaches 
confirms the necessity for such top-level commitment. 



2, At:adeniic administrations should not confine their activities purely lo classroom 
ieariiinK. Ample opportunities exist to provide broader learning environments beyond the „ 
classrooms of American campuses. Many such opportunities are described in the Council 
on Learning's new book on curricular strategies. The World in the Curnruluir. Facultv 
competence in these nonclassrocm areas of global learning should also be enhanced. The 
academic leadership needs to provide a strong commitment for study and experience in 
other cultures duri'ig the undergraduate years. 

3. Campus administrations must give clear commitment to faculty renewal and develop- 
m.ent in the various areas of international education. This should range from the use of in- 
stitutional resources, to release time, to enhancement of experiential opportunities, in- 
cluding exchange programs and time abroad. 

To Scholarly Societies 

1. The scholarly societies should encourage ongoing and comprehensive reviews of the 
principal undergratiuate textbooks which impart dis(ciplinary knowledge. As the Coun- 
cil's separate report on the responsibilities of scholarly socieUes indicates, few academic 
disciplines presently review teaching materials in light of America's shifting role in world 
affairs. To illustrate the relatively parochial mindset of many college textbooks, the Coun- 
cil on Learning commissioned a study of 51 riiost commonly ^used textbooks in political sci- 
ence, used predominantly in introductory and survey courses. 'The textbook in American 
government that adequately presents America's place in the world from a global perspec- 
tive." summarizes the author, "has yet to be written." Yet textbooks remain the tools of 
basic student understanding for the discipline.' ' 

2. The scholarly disciplines— particularly history, political science, anthropology, eco- 
nomics, geography, sociology, and foreign languages— need to undertake a comprehen- 
sive effort to encourage their members to make a more subtantial professional contribu- 
tion that imparts global dimensions, including normative and futures aspects, in their 
teaching. Scholarly societies can encourage this process by inviting papers for publica- 
tion, scheduling discussion at national and regional meetings (as has been done by the In- 
ternational Studies Association], appointing teaching task forces, and by continually ex- 
posing liieir members to the global aspects of ^heir disciplines. 

Teac her Education ^ 

1. There is an urgent need for colleges of education ^nd teacher training institutes to 
give high priority to a more appropriate preparation of teachers. According to an^meri- 
can Council on Education study, only five percent of all certified teachers in the United 
States have received education or training in international subjects. College faculty who 
have been exposed to global issues through study, foreign travel, and international ex- 
changes also need to be given broader opportunities to review their professional interests 
in light of now dpminant global issues. - ^ 

2. The relatively poor quali'ty of Istudent knowledge of global affairs inheres in part in 
the limitations of primary and secondary school curricula, and the'lack of teachers' inter- 
national exposure or experiences. The elimination of foreign longuage arts and basic so- 
cial studies from many elementary school curricula must.be reversed. In the secondary 
school curriculum, a reemphasis on social, studies, history, geography, and foreign lan- 
guage arts, as well as an infusion of cultural information, insights into language instruc- 
tion, and the imparting of crossculturai a wareness in'social studies instruction, becomes 
necessary. 

3. These opportunities to enrich JLeacher education with global perspectives come 3t a 
particularly good moment. A new generation of apprentice teachers will enter education 
programs within a few years when teacher shortages are likely to develop in many areas 
of the coiintry. It is importajit to begin curricular plans now, so that revised course offer- 
ings are m place before thise^^teacher cohorts enter their undergraduate experience. In 
this process, the states' teicher education requirements should be upgraded to include 
requirements on global perspectives in education. 

To Corpprate and Philanthropic Donors 

1. The encouragement of broader curricular undertakings does not necessarily require 
' large sums of money. Fiindflrs could do much more to encourage the reflection of world re- 
alities by making modest incentive grants. These could range from release time for key 
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faculty to assigning as a major part of a senior aclininistrator*s tasks comprehensive res- 
ponHibiiitioH for iatornntional oducation. Even ihe availability of modost grants and seed 
money to enlarge such curricular visions can trigger relatively larger programmatic re- 
wards, ospocially at campusos already poised for this next step. 

2. r unders need not confine their proj^ram giving to those areas solely identified as **in- 
tornational.** Much of the funders* existing grant program inherently potentially in- 
clude global dimensions, but are not identified as such. Funders who in their announced 
program areas emphasize their perva; ve interest in advancing global dimensions may 
find surprising responsiveness by *^cademic institutions, particularly those in the midst of 
general education revisions. 

3. For larger funding organizations, a professional staff person with a strong interna- 
tional background and sophistication can do much to make the funding organization more 
responsive to intellectual needs related to global conceptions of learning. 

To The States 

1.. It lies increasingly in the interests of the states to educate their citizens for a new 
world role. A few stats education agencies are begirming to take on a facilitating and co- 
ordinating role in encouraging global perspectives. Some forward-looking state govern- 
ments — such as Oregon and Washington-^^l^e drawn from the.recent report of the Pres- 
ident's Commission on Foreign' Language aria International Studies and are sponsoring 
their own commissions and task forces. These exercises build a vyider awareness and are 
a necessary first step toward sustaining academic interest in these global questions. 

2, Global education can be enhanced. by state education agencies through programs 
that may already be in piace. These would include faculty development programs and 
state-sponsored workshops for faculty and staff. It is also in the economic ititerests of 
states to encourage programs that bring institutions of higher learning and transnational 
enterprises into closer collaboration, leading to .improved foreign trade. Task ''orces can 
be assigned at the state level to review what must be done in these areas. Florida, Illinois. 
Indiana, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania have undertaken such major efforts. 

3. Stales should encourage broader opportunities for students from many cultural back- 
grounds, including non-resident and foreign students, to participate in the learning expe- 
riences of their peers. Such participation, whether in or outside the classroom, contri- 
butes substaatially to the enhancement of student global understanding. 

To The Federal Government 

1. while both the Congress and the Executive Branch have shown considerable sophisti- 
cation over the years in connecting an educated citizenry ^and the training of experts to 
national interests and national security, funding for such programs has been wholly in- 
adequatn. This is calamitous for a global power that relies for its mil functioning on citi- 
?:e'n understanding. When federal budgets tighten, international programs are often cut 
early in the whittling process. It is difficult to understand this approach in light of the 
need for the fuller public understanding of a world in unprecedented flux. 

2. The time has come to integrate federal international education programs into the 
mainstream of education, This should be reflected in both federal education structures 
and funding programs. Federal international education support systems and categorical 
programs, however currently modest, should signal a closer integration of the substance 
of American education. Fragmenting international education at any level no longer makes 
sense in the modern world. • 

Education and the World VSew Documents 

Having assessed how well college students are equipped to understand global events and 
circumstances, and to what degree the college experience prepares young Americans for 
the world*s complexity and uncertainty, the Council on Learning has prepared a series of 
~sevenT5ublicationf3 for use by colleges-and universities.-These-documerxts-vsdlLassisJ^^ 
puses achieve the further internationalization of undergraduate education and help them 
better reflect present world realities. These documents include: 

Voluc&e I: A consideration of the role of the scholarly disciplines in enhancing global 
perspectives in the curriculum. 

Volume 11; An 11-part volume on curricular strategies and recommendations for un- 
dergraduate education, by Humphrey Tonkin and Jane Edwards of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Volume ni: A handbook of effective international programs, with full descriptions 
and professional contacts, and a collecUon of workable ideas. 
Volume IV: A cogent series of readings on the challenges to undergraduate education 

in a changing world. .... • 

Volume V: An overview of the Educational Testing Service s nationwide assessment 
of college students' global understanding, with a focus on the results. 

Volume VI: A conference and workshop kit containing eight major elements and re- 
commendaUonS for use by education planners and evaluators. 

Volume VU: The full technical report of the ETS student survey, with analysis, inter- 
pretations, and data, including all knowledge test questions with answers and attitude, 
background, and language self-report items. 

The project's fact-finding focused on student understanding of global issues, on under- 
graduate programs and learning approaches, and other aspects of the college experience 
as these deal with international concerns. 

Findings 

Though the training and education of expert professionals for internaUonal service, re- 
search and teaching are a high national priority, the task force focused parUcular atten- 
" Uon on' the issue of citizen education in a global age. which principally takes place over 
K-12 and college levels. The final report of the President's Commission on Foreign Lan- 
guage and International Studies dealt in detail with the preparaUon of professional 
cadres and made a number of recommendations directed primarily at the federal govern- 
ment in sustaining our compeUUve intellectual advantage vis-a-vis the rest of the world 
The Educational Testing Service, commissioned by the Council on Learning, developed 
tha first survey of college students in regard to their global understanding. This assess- 
ment of a straUfied sample of 3,000 college students was conducted at 185 campuses 
around the country in the spring of 1980. The nation-wide inquiry included a test of global 
knowledge, a report of the students' backgrounds and interests, their foreign language 
proficiencies, and their attitudes toward global issues. 

The knowledge test was constructed by disUnguished scholars and experts at a rela- 
tively demanding level. Some items covered topics which could have been answered from 
information gained from consistent attenUon to news media with good international cov- 
erage. Others required more formal instrucUon or reading likely to be gained in high 
school or college courses. 

Knowledge scores were generally disappointing. College seniors answered an average 
of one-half of the knowledge questions correcUy. with freshmen and two-year co iege stu- 
dents achieving only 40 percent correct. Less than 15 percent of all seniors and less than 
10 percent of all freshmen and two-year students tested answered more than two-lhirds 
correcUv. A very small proportion of the students "have the level of knowledge necessary • 
for an adequate uD.derstanding of global situations and processes," concludes the ETS 
study {Though television was cited by students as the predominant source of information 
on current events, those with high frequency of newspaper reading scored better than 
those who relied primarily on television viewing.) 

While 80 percent of freshmen reported having regular high school class discussions on 
global issues, only half reported frequent discussions in college. More than one m ten re- 
..ported that such discussions never occur. j ,i u 

Certain patterns emerged: Questions on current events were answered correcUy by 
more students than quesUons with historical content. More students answered social sci- 
ence questions correcUy than Uiose dealing wi\h the humanities. QuesUons on health, dis- 
tribution of natural characteristics, art and culture, and population were answered bet- 
ter than questions on energy, relations among nations, human rights, and religious issues. 
Students' inabilities in Uiese areas are clearly a reflection of the weakness in Uieir under- 
Ivina academic preparation. 

By using pretested self-assessmf nts of foreign language competence, it was also pos- 

~~3iHhr5btiiH-rnali6nalTictur^ 

tion Ninety percent of the seniors and more Uian three-quarters of oUier coUege students 
hadformaUy studied a foraign language. Despite Ms high participation rate, only seven 
percent judged themselves sufficienUy fluent to understand a native speaker even at a 
slow pace. 
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This may be partially attributable to the steadily declining foreign language opportuni- 
ties and requirements at both the secondary school and college levels. Even students who 
had taken foreign language courses for several years reported little confidence in their 
ability to perform anything but the most basic tasks. Studying or living in another country, 
where foreign language competence is necessary, seems one of the few practical routes 
for providing a sense of confidence in foreign language usage. 

History majors scored highest on the knowledge test, with engineering and mathe- 
matics students following close behind. Education majors — the teachers of tomorrow — 
scored the lowest. In summary, the ETS researchers conclude that "from the new evi- 
dence at hand, serious learning gaps at the college level would sofjrr to persist even in 
1980.** 

In parallel with this new student assessment, a team of Council on Learning re- 
searchers evaluated the strengths of international perspectives in college programs. 
Some two hundred of the nation s 3.200 academic institutions were identified as possess- 
ing the rudiments of excellent international learning environments. After a full evalua- 
tion of 160 institutions, the Council selected 62 undergraduate programs and six college- 
based consortia with strong international dimensions. Their full descriptions are being 
released in a new handbook of exemplary programs. These institutions are not the only 
strong and effective undergraduate international programs. But they serve as represen- 
tative and feasible examples for other campuses to draw on. 

The Council's study of undergraduate programs makes possible the following GEN- 
ERAL OBSERVATIONS: 

1. The vast majority of the country's eight million undergraduates of traditional college 
age have only slight exposures to global issues during their college years. We estimate 
that approximately five percent of all college course offerings deal with global questions. 
In an era of global interdependence, the task force believes this to be inadequate. By any 
measure, the nation*s economic, political, and cultural involvements are internationally 
far more dominant than the average American college experience suggests.- 

2. Although opportunities for gaining an adequate world view may seem better for those 
students attending the well endowed research universities and highly selective colleges, 
these institutions serve only 10 percent of the American college population. Even though 
such opportunities may be greater at such institutions, strong disciplinary orientations 
and traditional academic conservatism create departmental walls that can preclude inte- 
grated global learning. 

3. Imaginative international education programs that occur at smaller and less elite in- 
stitutions many times benefit from having in place creative individuals, particular institu- 
tional histories, or exceptional leadership. Although the smaller institutions may seem to 
possess greater flexibility for change, obstacles built up by sheer survival issues can pre- 
clude new initiatives. At the same time, international education seems to be increasing in 
strength at two-year colleges. 

4. While adequate funding for international education programs is important, some of 
the more imaginative international education programs identified by the Council appear 
to thrive without significant external funding. The success rate seemi^ more related to 
persistence and entrepreneurship. commodities not readily found on matiy campuses. 

5. Campuses with strong humanities and foreign language traditions werejound to be 
more likely to carry forward successful international perspectives. 

6. A critical mass of participating students and faculty in international studies seems to 
be necessary before such programs can gain a more secure and permanent place in the 
college experience. Campus observers reported that they are seeing an increasing de- 
mand by students for courses with international dimensions. 

Summary and Conclusions 

From the outset, the task force deliberated what ought to comprise a college graduate's 
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global understanding: 

• A fundamental understanding of the key elements of global and national in- 

t!»^^flr*^^'^"^*^^^~*^"6^^^^^"g^^^"^^l°^-^^^^^^^^^ ^" humanities. 

the social sciences, the pure sciences, the applied sciences, and the profession- 
al disciplines. This understanding should equip college students to analyze and 
respond intelligently to domestic and international developments. Such compe- 
tence should be evidenced by a student's independent analysis of the most im- 
portant strands of the new global circumstances and comprehension of the 




United Stales' increased interdependence with other nations for its national 
survival and economic growth. 

• A deeper knowledge and understanding of another culture, as seen through 
its history, geography, language, literature, philosophy, economics, and poli- 
tics. Student perceptions of another culture will substantially enhance their 
ability to understand the nation s needs and changing world positior, and en- 
able intelligent consideration of hij^hly complex developments on the world 
scene. The sensitivities learned about other cultures, the increased capacity to 
analyze issues and consider other viewpoints, enhanced tolerance of differ- 
ences, all contribute to a citizenry better able to cope with 21sl Century prob- 
lems and better able to approach conflict resolution. 

• General competency in a second language as a basis for the fuller compre- 
hension of other cultures and of one's own culture in the global context. Skills 
in specific languages are becoming increasingly essential for meaningful com- 
munication in a wide range of contexts. Students' access to effective foreign 
language instruction is therefore a necessary requisite to the college experi- 
ence in the 1980s and beyond. » ^.u l 

Our recommendations are consonant with achieving these objectives. The gaps that 
still exist between the typical academic preparation and world issues lead us to call for a 
substantial strengthening of the learning experiences to encompass a more world-ori- 
ented education. Neither the required student knowledge nor the educational capability 
is now sufficiently present to make that fuller national competence realizable. 

To provide that necessary understanding of America's changing role in the world, a 
fundamental commitment will have to be made by our national leadership to bring about 
the necessary sensitizing of those in schools and colleges. Only by such a process can this 
new generation be familiar with, rather than estranged from, a world in unprecedented 
flux and uncertainty. From all of the evidence available, the task force believes that 
greater sophistication by this college generation in their understanding of the world— 
both present and future— must take high priority in educational planning for the eighties. 

Most external funders of college programs do not presently encourage a widening of 
global learning perspectives. The federal government has been historically parsimonious 
in its international education funding. With but few notable exceptions, philanthropic 
and corporate giving to higher education has been radically reduced in support of inter- 
national education. Also» state education agencies by and large have shown only a mar- 
ginal interest in these issues. This is so despite the fact that virtually all states have come 
increasingly to rely on foreign trade and investments for revenues and jobs. Severe fiscal 
constraints imposed on academic institutions make the revitalizing of undergraduate 
learning more difficult though not impossible. 

In our relations abroad. American interests are likely to be severely tested in the years 
ahead. Only by broad public discussion and understanding of the key questions of public 
policy, supported by a strengthened citizen understanding of the underlying issues of 
global relationships, can our foreign relations be successfully conducted in an open and 
participatory society. Educators of the eighties and nineties are responsible for making 
certain that Americans enter the 21st Century with a view as wide as the world. 

International public questions— ranging from geopolitical concerns to global ecology, 
energy, food and hunger, to the world economy, and to Third World and Eastern Bloc is- 
sues— must now be seen in the political arena as issues largely integrated into the coun- 
try's domestic concerns. The historic division between domestic and global agendas is ra- 
pidly disappearing. In the economic sphere, the internationalization of national econo- 
mies and markets is already in an advanced stage of development. Betweeen 1950 and 
1979. American exports increased from $10.2 billion to $175.3 billion. American assets 
abroad grew from $19 biUion to $377 biUion in the same period. Foreign direct invest- 
ments in the U.S. rose from $3.4 billion to $40.8 billion. 

These Council on Learning documents, together with our reco.Timendations. are de- 
signed to give impetus to the effective internationalization of the college experience in 
this country. To do nothing is to be left behind as a country and as a people. We can no 
longer avoid those educational responsibilities that emerge from a global condition in 

ii/IiicirtKe'ighorant and ^he^n 

June 1. 1981 
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A REPORT OF THE 
CARIBBEAN CONFERENCE: 
MID-LEVEL MANPOWER 
TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING PROJECTS 
This is tho officiiil report of the 
"Cuiibbean Conforencc: Mid-Level Man 
power Techr^iciil/Vocational Training 
Projects" which was held in Suriname 
from April 19 23, 1982 under the joint 
sponsorship of the Orqanization of 
American States (OAS), the Republic 
of Sufiname, and the Community 
Colleges for International Develop- 
ment, Inc. (CCID). The major objective 
of the conference was to encourage, 
facilitate, ahd implement trans-national 
and regior^ai cooperation in educational 
projects. 

Participating in ihe cc^ference were 
represerstatives from the ministries of 
education of six Caribbean countries, 
officials from the OAS, six United 
States community college presidents, 
and staff members from the CCID. The 
Republic of Suriname also designated 
approximately 25 official observers 
who were present for most of the 
proceedings. 

THE BACKGROUND OF THE 
CONFERENCE IN SURINAME 

The 1982 conference was a follow-up 
on an international conference, "Mid- 
Level Manpower Training in Post- 
Secondary Education," which was 
convened by CCID in Cocoa, Florida 
in 1979. That conference was attended 
by representatives from 21 OAS- 
member countries, senior officials 
from selected educational and funding 
organizations including the OAS, and 
the presidents and project officers of 
CCID-member colleges. 

The major purpose of that conference 
was to. examine the need for mid-level 
manpower training in Latin American 
countries at the post-secondary level. 
The consensus of the conference 
participants was that such needs were 
critical now and would increase. It 
was recommended that a follow-up 
conference be convened which would 
be concerned more specifically with the 



ways which these needs foi technical/ 
vocational education could be addresse(J 
through regional and international 
cooperation. 

PLANNING 

With that mandate, OAS and CCID 
agieed to plan the follow-up conference. 
The detailed planning began in July 1981 
with the OAS and CCID agreement on 
commitmera of fundif. In September 
they were joined in their planning by 
the Republic of Suriname which offered 
to host the conference in Paramaribo. 
This offer was accepted and the con- 
ference was scheduled for April 1982. 
The specific leadership for the OAS was 
provided by Michael Alleyne (Deputy 
Director of the Department of Educa- 
tional Affairs), for the Republic of 
Surinarne by Roy G. Adama (Inspector 
General of Technical and Vocational 
Education), and for CCID by James G. 
Humphrys (Executive Director). Infor- 
mation about the three sponsors is in 
Appendix A. 

Since it was the intent of the conference 
to address international and regional 
cooperation, the conference planners 
decided to narrow the participation to 
a relatively smaller group of countries 
with specific cultural/geographic rela- 
tionships. The Caribbean region was 
chosen, with particular inclusion of 
mainly English-speaking countries. The 
conference was designed to provide a 
variety of opportunities for different 
kinds of learning/sharing opportunities: 
presentations, pane) discussions, group 
workshops, and final reports. The 
planners proposed the follow ing major 
objectives for the conference; 

1. Prepare an action plan for each 
country, based on its technical/ 
vocational education needs in rela- 
tionship to its national resources. 

2. Develop regional education projects 
which can qualify for funding under 
specially designated grants from the 
OAS. 

3. Identify those organizations which 
can provide services and/or financial 
assistance to help achieve the objec- 
tives of country or regional action 
plans. 



4. Develop ii |)relimMuiiy piospeclus 
which can be 5ul)mitte{i by a country 
to prospective service and/or funding 
organizations. 

5. Develop agreemfjnts among coun- 
tries, individually or regionally, with 
each other and/or with Community 
Colleges for International Develop- % 
ment. 

6. Design a comprehensive plan for 
post-conference programs and pro 
jects which do not depend on 
external funding, for example, 
agreements for faculty exchangf-'S, 
reciprocal consultantships, exchange 
of educational materials, and similar 
arrangements. 

7. Explore possibilities for educational 
visits to selected CCID-member col- 
leges by representatives from those 
countries which have specific interest 
in par t i cu I a r " kin ds 6 f "U.S. - based ~ 
technical /vocational educaticTi. 

PRE-CONFERENCE GUIDELINES 
AND ARRANGE ENTS 

The conference planners agreed that 
OAS and CCID would jointly finance 
the conference. The Republic of Suri- 
name agreed to provide the conference 
site and facilities, and in-country 
conference support which included 
secretarial staff, (jround transportati'^^n, 
and cultural events. Additionally, CCID 
accepted responsibility for program and 
logistics coordination which included 
invitations, interna. ?onal transportation 
and fiscal administration. In December 
1981, CCID representatives visited 
Paramaribo to inspect conference 
facilities and coordinate planning with 
representatives from the Ministry of 
Education. 

In January 1982, invitations to attend 
the conference were issjed by Dr. Max- 
well C. King, Chairman of the CCID 
Board of Directors. Acceptances were 
received from Grenada, Guyana, Jamai- 
ca, the Netherlands Antilles, Saint 
Vincent, and Suriname. 

Other pre-conference preparations were 
made: in February 1982 each conference 
participant was requested to provide 
professional biographical information 
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to be shared with others at the con- 
f' nro. In addition, each country 
rsentative was requested to prepare 
a presentation for the conference and 
to complete a four-page outline which 
included specific references to technical/ 
vocational training in his or her own 
country: brief description of present 
programs, major changes being imple- 
■ mented, major plans for future changes, 
and programs and projects for which 
funding is needed. 

In a parallel way, representatives from 
CCID were requested to make specific 
presentations concerned mainly with 
projects and programs in the consortium 
or member colleges. These presentations 
were to be accompanied by a written 
outline which included the following 
information: abstract of the presenta- 
tion, recommended readU^jgs or studies 
to be consulted, and additional sugges- 
tions. The CCID representatives also 
received a packet of "background 
notes" with basic information about 
each uf tho parttcipatinr, countries. 

A final distribution of materials prior to 
the ar.tual convening of the conference 



occufsii during uie iegistr. Ik , period 
when two packets were given to each 
participant: one prepared by the Suri- 
namese containing information about 
education in Suriname; and the other, 
a CCID-packet containing information 
about the consortium, post-secondary 
education in the United States generally, 
and specific information about corr 
munity colleges. Participants also 
received information about the work 
of the OAS and about the conference- 
site hotel, the Torarlca. 

Seymour Fersh, as CCID Program 
Coordinator, was responsible for the 
collection of pre-conference information 
from the participants, as well asdissemi- 
nation of materials which were provided 
and prepared at the conference. In 
Suriname, the Conference Coordinator 
was Wim A. Udenhout, Director of the 
Bureau of International Relations on 
Education for the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Community Development of 
Suriname. 



CONFERENCE PROCEEOrNGS 

The conference was officially convened 



on Tuesday, April 19, 1982 at 9:00 a.m. 
by Mr. Adama, on behalf of the 
Republic of Suriname and the other 
conference co-hosts. The keynote 
address was given by Hon. H. H. 
Rusland, the Minister of Education ' 
for Suriname. He welcomed the parti* 
cipants and wished them success in 
their combined efforts to improve 
social and economic conditions in the 
Caribbean area, saying: 

/ am proud because toasting this 
conference is not only an indication by 
Suriname of the need for this sort of 
activities, but also a clear expression 
of our conviction that the solution 
of the manpower problem in this 
region can be arrived at through 
serious international cooperation . . . 
We are assuming that there is agreement 
on the principle that by comparing and 
exchanging experiences ive can more 
effectively find permanent solutions 
for our common problems. (Additional 
excerpts from Mr. Rusland 's speech 
are in Appendix B) 

The address by Mr. Alleyne which 
followed also endorsed international 
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MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE FOR 
TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

The management institute will be con- 
ducted in Suriname by faculty supplied 
by member institutions of CCID. It will 
last six weeks, and will accommodate 
sixty students. The tentative allocation 
is: Suriname (30); other OAS countries 
(20); bnd Guyana and the Netherlands 
Antilles OO). The general objective of 
the project is to provide a means of up- 
cjradiny the management skills of tech- 
nical/vocational school administrators. 

MULTINATIONAL FACULTY 
DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOPS 

Based on the successful model of Suri- 
name-CCID programs, workshops will be 
conducted in six locations in the Carib- 
bean for teachers in technical institutes. 
Workshops will be of four-week 
durations and will take place during 
■Jutv to Septomber. The objectives of 
the workshops will be to upgrade the 
tpachind skills ,and subject matter 
knowh;ii()o of technical institute faculty 
in the Caiibbean. Fast changing tech 
nology necessitates such a progr9;n if 
ttieir nations are to compete in the 
world market. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
WORKSHOPS FOR FACULTY 

The objectives of the program are: to 
rationalize curriculum offerings in iden- 
tified areas at the post-secondary levels 
and to assure curriculum continuity; 
to identify areas of the syllabi which 
lend themselves to the use of self- 
instruction material; to create a cadre 
of persons skilled in curriculum design 
who can formulate programs In response 
to national and community needs; and 
to develop on-going methods of evalua- 
tion which involve students, instructors, 
administrators and educators so that 
programs will achieve their stated 
objectives. Two vyorkshops of three- 
week's length, one in 1983 and the other 
in 1984, will be held in Jamaica. There 
will be fifty culty members at each 
workshop Wju. over half coming from 
other countries in the Caribbean. 

FINAL SESSION 

By four p.m. on Friday. April 23rd, the 



participants had completed the work 
of the conference and were ready for 
the "Summary and Closing Remaiks" 
session which was held for the next 
hour. On behalf of the co-hosts, 
appreciation and gratitude were ex- 
pressed by representatives of Suriname, 
OAS, CCID, and the other country 
representatives. General consensus was 
expressed and felt by all of the partici- 
pants that the conference had not only 
met but even surpassed the aspirations 
and expectations of those who attended 
and pUmned the conference. 

In commenting on the success of the 
partnership between Suriname and 
CCLO, Mr. Adama said: "It is not easy 
for a small country such as Suririame 
to work with a large country such as 
the Ur.ited States, but CCID has pro- 
vided us with acomprehensive, cohesive 
way for our country to benefit from 
the export - t^ of nine U.S. community 
rnljf'ro^ uiuch are purposely widely 
diverse in their geographic location 
and in tfieir curricula." 

When the conference participants 
departeiJ from Suriname, they left with 
that good feeling of knowing that tl\ey 
had achieved their professional pur- 
poses and had experienced personal 
development as well. The conference 
had also made ihe participants much 
more aware of their responsibilities 
and opportunities. 

POST-CONFERENCE 
COMMENTS, EVALUATION, 
AND FOLLOW-UP 

While the above report provides an 
accounting of the planning and pro- 
ceedings of the conference, it does not 
and cannot adequately convey a sense 
of the cordial and cooperative atmos- 
phere within which the conference 
occurred. The Republic of Suriname 
was a perfect host: the conference 
facilities were excellent, the hospitality 
was generous and gracious, and the 
services of the secretariat were expert 
and cordial. 

From the conference-opening address 
of the Minister of Education to the 
conference-closing reception which was 



host(?fl by the presi(i(;nt ot Sunnamo. 
it was clear that the work of the confer- 
ence was considered to be significant 
and of great potential. Mr. Rusland's 
keynote speech "ascribed great impor- 
tance to this conference" because it is 
' held at a point in the process of our 
development when we are thinking 
hard on how to solve the manpower 
problem . . . and those who during this 
conference will be speaking on behalf of 
the various Caribbean countries will be 
representing countries which basically 
have the same problems as Suriname." 
At the President's reception, conference 
participants were joined by additional 
selected guests including members of 
the President's cabinet and officials 
from the U.S. Embassy in Paramaribo. 

Other evidences of thf conference'^ 
importance in Surinam ,vf»re clear: the 
opening session was attended by repre- 
sentatives from many government agen- 
cies; as well as tradc-union leaders and 
other interested "agencies; a television 
interview with Suiinanie and CCID 
representatives was bioadcast in primi? 
time; anti the conference was given 
front page coverage in the nation's 
leading newspaper. AU of this attention 
gave added incentives for productive 
work at the conference. 

Upon return to the United States, CCID 
staff distributed detailed written evalua- 
tion forms to the conferees. The respon- 
ses will be used in planning for future 
conferences <j/nd projects. The overall 
responses to each category of questions 
were positive; these questions were 
concerned with: /. Pre Conference Pre- 
parations (advance notice; arrangements 
for ticketing, travel, and hotel; and 
requests for written material to be distri- 
buted at the conference);//. Conference; 
Facilities {hotel and accommodations; 
meeting rooms; allowance ior per cf fern 
costs; anci conference support staff); 
///. Conference Organization (conference 
materiafs; conference schedule: social 
and cultural events); iV. Conference 
Sessions (opening and closing sessions, 
country representative presentations; 
Organization of American States pre- 
sentations; Community 0)lleges for 
International Development presenta- 
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cooperation, reminded tho participants 
that, "the OAS itself stands for collabo- 
ration in all respects," and that "what 
we are trying to do in this conference 
particularly is to bring together coun- 
tries of different experiences but with 
similar problems. We hope that by 
bringing together presidents and experts 
from U.S. community colleges, along 
with persons who are also experts in 
their own countries, wfe can share ex* 
periences to the mutual benefit of all." 

Mr. Alleyne also made major reference 
to ways in which the OAS could help 
financially through its multi-national 
fund foreducation, science, and culture 
vv;iih Specific reference to its Mar Del 
Plata Account. This Account wss 
created, in November 1979, to help 
with funding and, Mr. Alleyne added: 

This conference itself is to some extent 
being financed from that Account and 
I hope that at the end of the conference 
^ there will be specific proJectS-.thaX will 
give countries here present a chance to 
gain access to some other money that 
is laying there, waiting to be used from 
the fund. But it is important that 
countries which have just Joined an 
international organization such as the 
OAS also know that in order to extract 
benefits^ one has also to invest some 
resources. (Additional excerpts fro.Ti 
Mr. Alleyne's speech and reference to 
the Account are in Appendixes C & D) 

The work of the conference followed a 
schedule which consisted of three main 
parts: presentations by country repre- 
sentatives, CCID presentations, and 
workshop sessions: 




A. The presentations by country repre- 
sentatives were to present to the 
conference d suiTimary of the educa- 
tional system with emphasis on 
technicSl/vocational training, a sense 
of the status of national educational 
planning, and perceived needs for 
technical/vocational training and 
assistance. 

B. The CCID presentations focused on 
techniques and specific types of 
projects that can meet technical/ \ 
vocational training- needs, and th^^t 
have been successfully u*vii»/oJ ir^ 
internaxior Vi educcftion projects. 
Most of these examples were taken « 
frofrt CCID experience in trilateral 
education agreements with the 
Republic of China (Taiwan) and 
with the Republic of Suriname. 

C. The wori<shop sessions were designed 
to provide the opportunity for the 
country representatives to develop 
plans and projects relative to their 
perceived needs for technical/voca' 
tional training and assistance. OAS 

^and CCID representatives served as 
resource persons for .these sessions. 
Administrative and secretarial support 
for the workshop sessions was pro- 
vided by the conference secretarial 
stalf. 



COUNTRY PRESENTATIONS 

The cor^ference benefited by having the 
country presentations first jaecause 
those reports provided the participants . 
with a common knowledge of what was 
being done and what needed to be dene 
in those countries which were seeking 
assistance. In all the presentations, it 
became clear that each of the countries 
had been assessing their needs and 
finding that they needed more techni* 
cal/vocational education in their school 
systems. 



Each of the ; country presentations 
varied somewhat In style and substance, 
but each tended to include general 
references to the kind of information 
which had been requested in the pre- 
conference guidelines. Each of the 
presenters distributed written materials 
to supplement their remarks. 
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PART TWO . ' 

THE FLORIDA EXAMPLE 

Progress in i n ternci-t i ono 1 educa t ion is be i ng made i n terna t i ona 1 1 y , 
nationally, and locally. In this Part, we focus* in particular on the 
state level, using Florida as an example. Our (example is not typical, 
however, because Florida is definitely one of the leaders in advar^ ing 
J'hterna I i ona 1 ecucation. ' This progress will br-come clear from the 
excerpts fn this section of the book. 

A Resolution passed in F]or,ia's House of Representatives 
"Recognizing and Supporting the Components of I n ter na t ir)na 1 Education 
in Higher Education in the State" was followed by legislation which 
directed Florida's Department of Education i n. cons u 1 ta t i on w i t h the 
Department of Commerce to study the State's .activities and future needs 
related to international education, particularly those aimed at pro- ^ 
moting international trade and business. 

Another example of where progress occurred in Florida is represented 
by excerpts from the "State Plan for Global Education in Fldfida: 
Findings and Recommendations." The report, written by members of the 
Florida Advisory Council on Global Education, provided leadership and 
information which other international education institutions and 
individuals used effectively. 

Further leadership in Florida and implementation of international- 
education programs have come from the Florida Collegiate Consort.ium for 
Internat ional/lntercul tural Education. See its Fall 1982 Newsletter 
which indicates the Consortium's membership and activities; p. 3 is 
particularly informative because it surveys the first five years of the 
consortium as reported by its initial and continuing executive director". 



William Greene. The~f i na1"two'en tries in tTiTs~Tar t are examples of 

International education programs at Valencia and Browar{6 community col leg 
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Slate of Floridri 



House of Representatives 



Rftsolutlon 960 



By Representative C. Hall 



A resolution recognticing and 
supporting the components of 
international education in higher 
education in the state. 

WHEREAS, the 96th Congress of the United States, in 1980, 
passed Concurrent Resolution 301 which called for increased emphasis 
on international studies and foreign language at all levels of 
American^ education, and 

WHEREAS, the President's Commission on Foreign Language and 
International Studies, in 1979, concluded that "nothing less is at 
issue than the nation's security if measures are not taken to 
increase the international understanding and competencies of United 
States citizens, and 

WHEREAS, the State Board of Education, in 1979, adopted the 
Resolution to Support the Concept of Global Education, and, 

WHEREAS, in 1980, the Board of Regents endorsed the 
recommendations of the President's Commission on Foreign Language 
and International Studies to improve language sti^dy and 
multilingual/multicultural education in the state, in order to increase 
Florida's capabilities of attracting international commerce, and 
requested supplemental funding for 1980>]981 to support 
interinstitutional consortia for international/intercultural education, 
and 



WHEREAS, in 1980, the National Assembly on Foreign Language 
and International Studies concluded that a fully integrated 
international curriculum is required to "produce a well-informed and 
proficient citizenry" and that all. Americans should work toward 
assimilating a globsl perspective 'and attaining proficiency in more 
than one language, and 
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' Stale of Florida 

House of Representatives 



WHEREAS, the Department of Education recently endorsed and 
supported the creation of the Florida Advisory Council for Global 
Education, and this advisory council has developed a State Plan for 
Global Education in Florida, and 



WHEREAS, the impact on our nation of recent world crises, 
such as tho Cuban and Haitian refugees, the situations in 
Afghanistan and El Salvador and the holding of United States 
citizens as hostages, dictates the need for increased global 
knowledge and understanding, and 

I 

WHEREAS, the increasing interdependence of nations demands 
that citizens be educated for dectsion*making in a global society, and 



WHEREAS, the formal study of foreign language in the United 
States has declined alarmingly in the past decade at a time when 
greater language capacity is required for national security and 
economic interests , and 



WHEREAS, more than 500,000 persons who were not United 
States citizens resided in Florida in 1981. and 



and 



WHEREAS, there are 22 international ports of entry in Florida, 



WHEREAS, in 1980, goods valued at $10.34 billion were exported 
from Florida ports^. and goods valued at approximately S6 billion were 
imported through Florida ports, and 



WHEREAS, iV> Florida, in 1981, there were 276 foreign-owned 
companies which employed more than 20,000 workers, and 



WHEREAS, in 1980, direct foreign investments from 40 countries , 
totaled over $1 billion in Florida, and i 

! 

WHEREAS, there are five foreign trade zones in Florida, and i 



. WHEREAS," in 1980, there were 24 Edge Act Banks and 23 
foreign banks in Florida, and 



WHEREAS, more than 40 nations maintain consulates in Florida, 
and • 



WHEREAS, in 1981, there were more than 2 million international 
visitors to Florida, and 




Slate of Florida 

House of Representatives 



WHEREAS, 'iince the enrollment of interhational students' 
provides United if^tes students with exposure to other countries, 
cultures and perspecNves, and thd experiences oi international 
students in the United 'states lead to the development of favorable 
attitudes towards the United States by the international students, 
many of whom are future leaders of their native countries, 
approximately 11,600 international students >vere enrolled .in Florida 
communiiy colleges and universities in 1960-1981, and 
£/ „ . ^ 

WHEREAS, 'for the year 1980-1981, the economic impact on the 
Florida economy of th . recommended monthly maintenance for these 
11,600 international students was approximately S63.8 million, 
excluding money for fees, tuition, books, insurance, travel, and 
dependents , and 



WHEREAS, participation in a study abroad or faculty exchange 
program offers the participant the opportunity to experience another 
country dnd culture, thus providing knowledge ancC'fnsights into 
differing value systems and perspectives of the world, and 

WHEREAS*, the student who has studied abroad is frequently. 
. better prepared to enter the iob market and is a more valued and 
skilled employee in an increasingly intehdependcnt world, NOW, 
THEREFORE, . , - , . 



Be It Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of 
Florida: 



That the House of Representatives of the State of Florida 
recognizes the importance of the components of internation,al 
education programs in Florida community colleges and universities , 
including foreign language studies, the promotion of global - 
awareness, the infusion of international dimensions into on^campus 
curricula, the enrollment of international students, opportunities for 
students and faculty to study and work abroad, and community ^ ' 
involvement. 



BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the House of Representatives 
of the State of Florida supports efforts to further these components 
of international education in higher education in the State of Florida. 



This is to certify the foregoing was adopted on March 16, 1982, 




' ^ speaker 



Clerk of the House 



ACTION TAKEN BY THF FLORIDA 
LEGISLATURh IN I983 



The. Florida Legislati5re enacted CS/HB 758 which directed the De- 
par tment of Education 'in consultation with the Department of Commerce 
to study the State's activities and future needs related to inter- 
national education, particularly those aimed at promoting international 

trade and business, 
it 

Commissioner of Education Ralph Turlington subsequently appointed 

Dr. Richard Alterman to be the director c' the Project for International 
Education and Economic Development; his address is: Knott Building, 

Ta"l lahassee, Flor ida 32301 (telephone 90^^87-1630) . 

The text of the legislation follows: 

An act relating to commercial development, creating s. 
288.062 Florida Statutes; directing the Department of 
1 Education in consultation with the Department of Commerce 

. to develop a comprehens^fve *p 1 an to promote better relations 
between certain organizations in the state snd foreign 
nat i ons ;**requi r ing^ completion of the plan by February 1, 
"198A; providing for^ the required elements of the plan; 
provi^cTi^rg^for "a s ta tewi de con f er ence ; providing applicabil- 

providing an 'apprbpr i a t i on ; providing an effective date. 

Be it Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Florida: 

Section 1. Sectfon 288 . 062 , ' Fl or i da Statutes, is created to 
read; 288.062 Comprehensive plan for better relations 

(1) The Department of Education in consultation with the 
Department of Commerce shall develop a comprehensive plan to 
promote better relations and understanding between business, 
industry, educational, i n s t i'tut i-on , and, ot he r organizations in 
the State of Florida and foreign nations, especially t!iose in 
the Caribbean area and in South arid Centra 1 Amer i ca , through 

" cooperative study, training', research and business promotion. 

(2) The plan shall be completed and submitted to the Cabinet 

* <■ 

the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the Pres ident 



of the Senate by February 1, 198^. 

(3) The plan shall assess existing resources and recommend 
strategies and additional funding requirements for at least, 
but not limited to, each of the foHowing objectives: 

(a) promotion of Florida as an international center for 
business, cultural, academic, and political interchange; 

(b) provision of coordination among the various agencies 
of the state and between the state and the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to international business and inter- 
national education interchange; 

(c) enhancement of marketing research capabilities to 
assist neighboring nations interested in Florida markets^ 
and training opportunities. 

(d) enhancement of marl^eting research capabilities to 
assist Florida business interested in the areas of inter- 
national trade, banking, tourism, and technical development; 

(e) provision of training oppor tun i t i ':iS for international 
Groups ; 

(f) provision of cross-cultural and language training; 

(g) research in areas affecting international exchanges, 
including, but not limited to, population growth, technical 
I i teracy , and trade 1 i mi tat i ons ; 

(h) the utilization of the State's public and private 
colleges and universities in meeting the international 
development und educational needs of the state; 

(i) promotion of instructional activities in the ^state^s 
public educational system to international concerns. 

(^4) A statewide conference shall be authorized to provide 
broad involvement in the development of the plan. 

(5) it is the intent of the Legislature that the provisions 
of this act are statewide in scope and application- 
Section 2. Funds in the amount of $70,000 and 1.5 F.T.E. are 
hereby appropriated to the Department of Education for fiscal 
year 1983-8^ to carry out the provisions of this act. 

'Section 3. This act. shall take effect July 1, 1983- 
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FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
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EXECUTIVE SUMT-IARY 



In January, 1980 the Florida Advisory Council on Global Education convened 
to develop this state plan for global education and to provide related policy 
recommendations to the Florida Department of Education The Council drew 
support from the Global Awareness Program at the School oj. Education Honda 
International University in Miami. The Council's membership comes ^rom the 
various segments of Florida's educational community and geographic regions. 

The Advisory Council suggests that: Global Education is the process which 
provides students and individuals with the knowledge, skills ^jj.^"!^"?" - 
that are necessary for them to meet their responsibi lities as citizens o^ their 
community, state, and nation in an increasingly interdependent and complex global 
society. In addition, education for a global perspective includes at least 
the following components: 1) the ability to conceptualize and ""^erstand tne 
complexities of the international system; 2) a knowledge of world cultures and 
international events and; 3) an appreciat'! on of the diversity and commonalities 
of human values and interests. 

It is important to note that education for a global perspective is not: 
a new curriculum, a new course to be added to a school's curriculum, a Political^ 
or Sor^a goSernm^nt movement, an ivory tower concept or a panacea for domestic 
problems. In fact, it is an attempt to strengthen national well-being foster 
domestic economic development, promote educational excellence, help citizens 
more fully develop humah potential, and a planned attempt to integrate global 
perspectives into existing school curriculum. 

Global education is vitally important to Florida's ^^PP;;°f,^^j';9 
10 million people, Florida ranks seventh among the states m total population. 
It is the faltest growing state In the nation and is expected to rank ^^o^rth _ 
in the 1990 census. With its rapid growth and "^"1 ^i cultural character s 
population makes the State one of the dynamic areas in the entire industrial 
world. '■ 

Florida's population growth is occurring at the same time that the world's 
economy is rapidly becoming more interdependent. Therefore, Florida's economy is 
q^S to maturity in the context of global interdependence. In 1979-1980, 
JoJexamp^e, the slate's international trade increased by 40% over the previous 
year. 

Floridians need to become aware that the State is not living in social , 
economic, and political isolation from the rest of the world and they as 
individuals, tHeir community, and the State are linked to and dependent on a 
nlnhal svstPm for existence In fact, Florida's and the Nation's security, 
?Jofpl €! an5 Ly if l^fe'are dependent in large part on citizens developing 
the capacity to understand other nations and cultures and therefore to be ab e 
to p"t?cipate°in international economic, social, cultural, and political policies 
and deCis-'ons. | 

ci«^-Ha hnc m;*Ho 3 nuHibpr of SDecific Commitments to the development of 
S,„ba^'°Su?at?oh '^t^cuTfS,%roillll In 1979. the State Board of Education 
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Ddssed a "Resolution to Support the Concept of Global Education." In August 1979, 
the Flo^^ida Department of Education published an Inventory of Global Education 
in Florida . In January 1980, the Florida Advisory Council on Global Education 
was convened. Since 1977> thirteen postsecondary institutions in Florida have 
joined together to form le Florida Collegiate Consortium for International/ 
Intercul tural Education. The federal government has funded global education 
projects at two of Florida's public universities and several of Florida's 
community colleges. Finally, the Commissioner of Education, Ralph D. Turlington 
has twice publicly stated his commitment to global education. 

The Council's findings and recommendations are intended to outline the 
necessary ingredients for a planned approach for global education throughout 
Florida. Recommendations are designed with flexibility to insure that local 
school districts are able to develop global education activities consistent 
with local needs. The plan is based on certain premises — that it is not a 
new curriculum or course; that it is not a state mandate; that it is to be 
community oriented; and that education for a global perspective is vital to 
Florida's pursuit for educational excellence and economic development. 

Accordingly, the Council developed the following general recommendations: 

1) A Governor's Commission on Global/International Studies and Foreign 

Languages should be convened with support provide? by the Office of 

the Governor, the Department of Education and other state agencies. 

2) A full-time, career-service position within the Department of 
Education should be developed to coordinate international education 
activities throughout the State and give leadership and direction 
to State international education policy. 

3) State policies should not be mandates but serve to encourage the 
development of local, regional » and institutional policies. Policies 
involving specific requirements* program and pedagogical changes, 
and the creation of rules should be derived from local initiatives. 

4) The Office of Teacher Education* Certification, and Staff Devel- 
opment in the Department of Education should conduct a review of the 
teacher certification' and recertif ication requirements and to 
consider the addition of a global/international dimension to the 
Florida Teacher Certification Examination. 

5) The Student Assessment Services Section of the Department of 
Education should consider preparing and conducting a statewide 
social studies test which would include a dimension to assess 
student knowledge of the world. 

6) The Department of Education should take the leadership in promoting 
the development of local networks in global education. 

7) The Instructional Materials Section of the Departnient of Education 
should develop global education criteria to be used in textbook 
adoption. 
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In addition to the general recommendations, the Council drew up specific 
reconmendations to cover related conceptual issues, as well as appropriate 
educational and governmental agencies, organizations, and institutions. 
The list of topics addressed includes the following: 

The Florida Department of Education 

Local Schools, School Districts, and School Boards 

State, Community and International Agencies 

Area Study Centers 

Universities 

Confmiuni ty Colleges 

Adult and Community Education Programs 
Teacher Education Programs 
Foreign Language Study 
Multicultural Education 

Libraries\ Media, and Learning Resource Centers 
Research and Evaluation Needs 
Law Related Education 

Council members believe the plan will not succeed unless it is understood 
that action must be the concern of all levels of educational systems, from 
kindergarten through graduate training and research. Action must also be 
Ithe concerh-orthe private foundations, -of-busriness and labor, of the media, 
of the local communities, of professionals and volunteers alike. 

THE FLORIDA ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
GLOBAL EDUCATION 

In January, 1980 the Florida Advisory Council on Global Education convened 
to develop this state plan for global education and to provide related poHcy 
recommendations to the Florida Department of Education. The Council drew 
support from the Global Awareness Program at the School of Education, Florida 
International University in Miami. The Council's membership, listed below, comes 
from the various segments of Florida's educational coimiunity and geographic 
regions. In all, the Council met four times in open session at the Host Inter- 
national Hotel in Tampa and the Collins Building in Tallahassee. 

In addition to preparation of the State Plan, the Advisory Council has 
carried out other functions. In May, 1981 the Council sponsored a special global 
awareness session in Tallahassee for members of^ state government interested in 
and/or related to Florida's interactive role with the world. At this meeting, 
guests were able to meet Council members, discuss global studies in Florida, 
and to view the National School Boards Association videotape entitled, "The 
Global Connection." Commissioner Ralph D. Turlington addressed members and 
guests and reiterated his concern and support for global education. 

One of the more significant functions performed by the Advisory Council was 
its service as the nucleus for an evolving statewide network in global education. 
As the group's existence became known and publicized, interested scholars, citizens, 
educators, and organizations contacted Council members to learn more about Council 
activities and goals as well as to offer support. The Council added these people 
to its mailing list, kept them apprised of the Council's activities, and invited 
them to attend Council meetings. Many accepted this invitation and attended more 
than one meeting. Council members encouraged all guests to participate in their 
deliberations, thereby keeping the dialogue open in an atmosphere of free exchange. 
In this way the Council has provided statewide leadership for both globa' and 
international education, J,27 
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PREFACE 



Global education is vitally important to Florida's future. Approaching 
10 million people, Florida ranks seventh among the states in total- population. 
It is the fastest growing state in the nation and is expected to rank fourth in 
the 1990 census. With its rapid growth and multicultural character, Florida's 
population makes the State one of the dynamic areas in the entire industrial 



Florida's population growth is occurring at the same time that the world's 
economy is rapidly becoming more interdependent. Therefore, Florida's economy 
is growing to maturity in the context of global interdependence. In 1979-1980, 
for example, the State's international trade increased by 40% over the previous 
year. 

Population growth and economic interdependence mean that Florida's 
institutions, including its education system, must change. New perspectives 
are needed. Creative leadership is required. Formal education in the State 
is expected to lead the way. Global education can assist Florida's citizens 
to meet the challenges of the global age and to ensure that all shall share fully 
in its opportunities and benefits. 

The excellent work of the Florida Advisory Council on Global Education is 
testimony to the grass roots power of education for a global perspective. Members 
of the Advisory Council have freely contributed their valuable expertise to advance 
at the state level an idea whose time has come in their communities and in their 
universities and schools. Their contribution to the improvement of education 
statewide is public service of the highest order. Their report and recommendations 
on global education offer an avenue for achieving the standard of excellence in 
education that has been established by Florida's leaders and citizens to meet the 
challenges of the 1980s and beyond. 

The Florida Advisory Council on Global Education is grateful to Ralph D. 
Turlington, Commissioner of Education, for his early and vigorous leadership in 
global education and for his support the work of the Council itself. The 
Council's report is a challenge to all Floridians who share an interest in the 
State's global future to transform this s-trong beginning into a reality in our 
schools and universities. 



world. 



Jan L. Tucker 
Professor of Education 
Director, Global Awareness Program 
Florida International University 
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DEFINITION 



The Florida Advisory Council on Global Education suggests that: Global 
Education is the process which provides students and :ndividuals with the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes that are necessary for them to meet the^- 
responsibilities as citizens of. their cormunity, state, and nation in an 
increasingly interdependent and complex globaLjociety . In addition, education 
for a global perspective includes at least the" foil owing components: 1) the 
ability to conceptualize and understand the complexities of the international 
system; 2) a knowledge of world cultures and international events and; 3) an 
appreciation of the diversity and cormionali ties of human values and interests. 

Advisory Council members synthesized this definition from a review of the 
variety of definitions offered in the literature and policy statements concerned 
with global education. Council members agreed that this definition both conveyed 
their understanding of global education as it related to international education 
and was flexible enough to permit local schools and communities to initiate global 
education projects adaptive and appealing to the needs of local citizens. 

As the definition suggests, global education embraces the study of nations, 
cultures, and peoples, with emphasis on how these elements are interconnected, 
how the relationships change, a-id what individuals should be concerner'. with in 
a world of global interdependence. Furthermore, - ation for global perspectives 
draws on present academic disciplines and expands t:i^s.:\ to meet this circumstance. 
Finally, it provides opportunities for developing more realistic views on world 
problems, issues, and prospects, and the basic knowledge and skills essential for 
life in a global age. 

An interdisciplinary and cross-disciplinary emphasis is central to global 
education for the development of global perspectives requires intellectual 
contributions f^or- ^i3ny sources. As the U.S. Commissioner of Education's Task 
Force on Global . .jcation stated in its 1979 Report with RecoiTOendan ons_: 

"Global perspectives must be grounded broadly in the various 
disciplines— the natural sciences, the humanities, and the 
social sciences— and must also draw uoon a fresh analysis 
of systerns and other concepts." (p. 4) 

Global education is about people as individuals and as members of a society. 
It is about how societies and individuals relate to the world's environment, , 
institutions, and social, political, and economic systems as well. Therefore, 
global education must include the study of foreign languages, other nations and 
cultures, geographic regions, multicultural and ethnic awareness, and such world- 
based concerns as energy and environment. In this way education for a global 
perspective is likely to be interdisciplinary. 

It is important to note that education for a global perspective is not: 
a new curriculum, a new course to be added to a school's curriculum, a political 
or world government movement, an ivory tower concept, or a panacea for domestic 
problems In addition, global education does not devalue patriotism or national 
independence. In fact, it is an attempt to strengthen national well-being, foster 

domestic economic development, promote educational excellence, help citizens 
more fully develop human potential and understanding and, integrate global 
perspectives into existing school curriculum. 
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GENERAL RECOMMENDATlOiNS 



A . Gov e rnor's Conimi ssion of GTobal/Intecnational Studies and Forei gn Langu ag es 

It is increasingly in the .interests of the states to educate their citizens 
for 3 new world role. Several state education agencies have begun to -take on a 
facilitating and coordinating role in encouraging global perspectives. Some 
states, such as Oregon and Washington, have acted on the recent report of the 
President's CojTunission of Foreign Language and International Studies and are^ 
^sponsoring their own cornrni ssions and tssk forces. These have served to create 
a wider awareness and are a necessary first step toward sustaining academic 
interest in global questions. 

A Governor's Conriission on Global/International Studies and Foreign 
Languages should be convened with suppo>"t provided by the Office of the 
Governor, the Department of Education, and other state agencies. Membership 
should be broader than the Florida Advisory Council on Global Education and 
include representatives from business, government, education, and international 
agencies. The Commission should address recommendations produced in -Vhis document 
as well as provide leadership and direction for international education in Florida. 

B. Statewide Coordinator for Gl obal / International Fducation 



A full-time career-service position within the Department of Education 
should be developed to coordinate international education activities throughout 
the State and give leadership and direction to State international education 
policy. The emerging and rapidly growing statewide network in global and 
international education mandates this. 

C. Form of Global Education Policier> 

In any state, global education policies can take a variety of forms, 
including local, institutional, district, regional, and statewide. Obviously, 
some policies will have more impact than others. Historically, Florididns have 
relied primarily on local communities as well as individual educational institu- 
tions to identify policy needs and make appropriate responses. A uni'fied 
approach however, must be taken if global education is to gain the necessary 
momentum and address its immediate need. 

■ID 

State policies should not be mandates but serve to encourage the 
development of local, regional, or institutional policies. State policies could, 
be used to promote cooperation between Florida's school districts, counties, 
corrmuni ties, colleges and universities as well. 

Policies involving specific requirements, program and pedagogical 
changes, and the creation of rules should be derived from local initiatives. 
In fact, the primary source for the development of global educaf'on policies 
should come from the local level. 
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D. S^^iatg Education Regulatory Units 

Tparhp r Certification : The Office of Teacher Education, Certification 
and Stdff*Te"veTcprnent should consider the addition of a global/international , 
dimension to the Florida* Teacher Certification Examination- This would in turn 
help to encourage teacher education programs to create a global dimension for 
their curriculum. 

The staff should conduct a review of the teacher certification and 
recertificatidn requirements and consider ways to refine and upgrade require- 
merts for teachers of social studies, foreign languages, and international 
studies. Furthermore, the Commissioner of Education should have staff consult 
with active professionals in global education currently residing in the State 
to help prepare this review. 

Student Assessment: The Student Assessment Services Section of the 
Department of Education should consider preparing and cor ducting a statewide 
social studies test which would include a dimension to assess student knowledge 
of the world and world issues. Guidance should be sought from the Council on 
learning and the Educational Testing Service which jointly conducted a 1979 
national assessment of college student knowledge of global issues and international 
affairs. 

Textbook Adoption : The Instructional Materials Section of the 
Department of Education should: a) conduct a survey of the State's currently 
approved social studies texts to determine those embracing global education 
concepts; b) develop global education criteria to be used in textbook adoption; 
c) recorrmend alternative materials for use until a text is satisfactorily prepared; 
and d) compile materials from other states. 

E. Development of State and Local Networks in Global Educat ion 

Global education is most successful where educators, parents, and the 
community leaders combine their resources at the local level. In fact, global 
education is best conceived as a grass-roots activity. !t has a potential "For 
releasing human energies and resources because more people can understand the 
need and can become productively involved. This local aspect requires educators 
to re-examine assumptions about program development and take a fresh approach to 
teacher training. 

Educators can play a decisive role in marshaling coimnunity resources in 
support of global education. Effective global educators are those who have close 
contacts in the conmunity. Staff development and teacher education in global 
awareness should be conceived as a broad change process. Teachers, school 
administrators, and college professors need to see themselves as change agents 
in the community. Local networking is critical for the long term .success of 
global education. 

The Department of Education should take the leadership in promoting the- 
* development of local networks in global education. It should recognize and 
take full advantage of current state, regional, and local global education 
networks operating in Florida. 
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Support from the Department of Education and the Coniini ss ioner of Lducation 
is critical if global education is ever to become a reality in the State. The 
leadership role that is expected from the Department of Education and the Commis- 
sioner Is enormous. A concept such as global education depends upon firm backing 
from the State's centralized administration with its leadership and dissemination 
rnechanisms if real success is to be achieved. Significant demand for global 
education exists in Florida's local communities. The Department of Education, 
through minimal structural and policy changes, could^asily capitalize on this 
interest. Certainly a more defined leadership role would prove useful. 

The Department of Education can enhance global education through programs 
that are already in place. These would include teacher development programs 
d^^, state-sponsored workshops for teachers and staff. It is also in the economic 
interest of the State to encourage programs that bring institutions of higher ' 
learning and transnational enterprises into closer collaboration. 

Recofniiendations : 

-Consideration should be given to the addition of global education 
competencies when the Department reviews its current list of 24 
generic competencies for teacher certification. 

-The Commissioner of Education should direct staff to identify innovative 
methods to motivate teachers at all levels to develop global perspectives, 
including: merit pay, tuition waivers, stipends for overseas summer 
programs, and foreign language acquisition rewards. 

-The Department of Education should encourage broader opportunities for 
students from many cultural backgrounds to participate in the learning 
experiences of their peers. Such participation, whether in or outside 
tne classroom, contributes substantially to the enhancement of student 
global understanding. 

-The Department of Education staff should provide technical assistance 
to help school districts and schools initiate global education projects. 

-The Commissioner of Education should direct staff to update the 1979 
publication entitled Florida Inventory of Global Education Resource s. 
The Inventory should be expanded to include information on non-formal 
educational, foreign language, and study abroad resources. 
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Cor rmunity Colleges 



Findings : 

Integral to Florida's postsecondary educatici system to educate its citizens 
are the 28 community collegejs. Their conminity bases and local comniitinents tie 
them to local people and institutions. Over 109,000 students receiVcfd Associate 
of Arts. degrees in 1978/1979 from these institutions. Clearly, the State's commu- 
nity colleges can play a significant role in helping Florida's citizens change 
their concept of the world and its relation to their coimunity. 

At presentwnany of these institutions are coimitted to global/international 
education. Eight comnunity colleges are members of the Florida Collegiate Con- 
sortium on International/Intercultural Education. Several of the State's Ccmmunity 
Colleges have Task forces on Global Education including Daytona Beach Conmunity 
College. Brevard and Florida Jr. College are n^embers of the Coirmunity College 
Cooperative for International Development. Many institutions offer courses with 
international themes including business history, political science, behavioral 
science, geography-, music, humanities, and fine arts. Broward Comnunity College, 
Brevard Community College and Florida Junior College offer academic programs in 
international studies. Daytona Beach Community College, Valencia Conmunity College, 
and Miami-Dade Community College are considering a general education area require- 
ment for international education while Broward Community College has implemented 
such a requirement. Finally, study abroad programs, international exchange programs, 
and courses in foreign language study can be found e.t most of Florida community 
colleges. In fact, Broward Community College has a center in Spain. 

Recommendati ons : 

^ - Each of the State's community colleges should set up an institutional global 
education task force to review current program and course offerings, make 
appropriate changes, and develop an institutional plan for global ej^cation. 
The task force's primary goal would be to strengthen and improve the structure, 
quality, coverage, and utilization of course offerings in the field of inter- 
national studies. 

- Each of the State's community colleges is urged to add one or two course 
requirements to all Associate of Arts degree programs apart from required 
language study. Students, for example, could be required to take courses 
with international themes such as international banking and finance, Latin 
American history, or international economics. This could be a course taken 
in place of an elective, or a course consistent with current program require- 
ments. 

- Each community college should conduct global awareness seminars for faculty 
and administrators. This could be coordinated by the institutional task 
force. 
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Each community college should expand its continuing education', Community 
Instructional Services, and adult education programs to include activities 
related to international studies,' global awareness, and the development of 
global perspectives. * ' " 

Community college presidents and administrators should review me results 
of both Broward Community College's and Brevard Community Collegers 
federally funded projects to develop Associate of Arts'^tlegree programs 
in International/Intercultural Studies as well as to incorporate Witer- 
national /Intercultural concepts into selected occupational and tecnnical 
PjjQgrams leading to the Associate of Science degree. 

Community colleges should be encouraged to join in^he Florida Inter- 
cplLegiate--Gonwtium for. Intercultural /International Education. 

Community colleges should efther develop or make use of existing study 
abroad programs and encourage student participation. 

Community colleges should adopt policy statements in support of Global 
Education and have these policy statements formally adopted by their 
Governing Boards. , / 
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C'o'mmuni ty and Adult Lducation 



Findings: 

Americans have raised to a high' art the techniques of community education 
and citizen participation related to ^domestic affairs. Florida has achieved 
this through its Community Instructiqhal Service- program (CIS). These same 
techniques can be applied to global problem solving. The goals of community 
education on international issues include helping people develop a fuller aware- 
ness and understanding of their community's place in the' world, creating oppor- 
tunities for citizens to work together on international concerns, and offering 
an effective avenue to channel local responses to international issues. As more 
Americans become aware of their stake .in participating in decisions that 
determine world affairs, community education on international issues will take 
on increased importance. 

Adult education plays an important and very logical part in global education 
as well. Every democratic society depends on a well-informed citizenry. The , 
nature of our interdependent world has required that an "informed" citizen possess 
a global perspective. Thus, the consequences for educators and schools are clear; 
Global Education has, to date, focused on social studies programs in K-12 and at 
the college and university levels. However, what needs to be expanded in the future 
are the specific ways in which adult and community education and the current emphasis 
on lifelong learning will complement research efforts. This growth in adult education 
is necessary to insure that all citizens,^ not-just the-young, become informed in 
international affairs and to prevent the possible exclusion of adult education 
from the broad global education movement now underway. 

Rec ommendations : 

-Adult and Community Education Section administrators and staff need to 
integrate global dimensions into current state priorities for adult and 
community educacion. This would permit Florida's educators and school 
districts to complete for funds under Section 310-311 of the Adult 
Educational Act and initiate local global education projects for adults. 

-Florida Department of Education staff related to adult and-communi ty 
education programs should publicize the need to tie global perspectives 
to adult and community education. 

-Instructors, staff, and administrators of Florida's Community Instructional 
Service programs should recognize the need to view community problems 
from a global perspective and amend current policies accordingly. 
Community Iiistructi onal Services' Regional Coordinating Councils ^ 
should develop policies whereby priority is given to course offerings with 
global dimensions. ^ 

-Special effort must be made to draw adult and community educators into the 
developing statewide network for global education. Furthermore, the 
inclusion of adult and community educators into local planning networks 
is crucial . 
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The Relationship Between Foreign Language St udy 
and Global Education 



Findings : 

., / 

There is a close relationship between the study of foreign languaqo anJ 
the development of global perspectives/ Americans general lack of understanding 
of other cultures is probably directly related to American disinterest and thus 
incompetence in foreign language. A student studying in another culture in 
which he or she is fluent in the native language surely can only help the student 
to more fully understand that culture* In order to repair the damage to America's 
competitive economic edge, managers in government and business need to develop 
foreign language skills in addition to global perspectives. 

The Council concurs with the findings on foreign language of the President's 
Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies. It agrees that 
Americans lack of competence in foreign languriqe skills is alarming and that 
"vital interests are impaired by the fatuous notion that our competence in other 
languages is irrelevant/' (p. 6) The Council also supports the notion that 
America's lack of foreign language competence diminishes American capability to 
meet success in diplomacy, foreign trade, and in citizen understanding of 
other cultures, economies, and social and ecologic-^l systems. 

.R ecommendations : 

-The Council supports the recoimiendations on foreign language found in 
Strength Through Wisdom, A Critigue of U.S. Capability , a report to the 
President from the President's Commission on Foreign Language and 
International Studies. 

-The Commissioner of Education, as a member of the Board of Regents, should 
urge the Board to study and consider the reinstatement of foreign language 
requirements in higher education programs. In addition, as the Chief 
State School Officer, he should urge the inclusion of foreign language 
requirements for secondary education. 

-At the K-12 level foreign language teachers should be encouraged 'to 
work with social studies teachers to develop curriculum and lessons which 
would lead to the appreciation of second language development as it\ 
relates to global understanding and economic opportunities. 

-Student academic advisors need to become better infomed about the value 
and uses of second language development. 

-Universities should consider support mechanisms to improve the quality 
of the training of* teachers of a foreign language. 

-In general, language education should start earlier and last longer. 

-Florida's teachers should be encoui^aged and eventually required to 
possess foreign language skills. For example, credit toward teacher 
recertif ication in all subjects might be awarded for foreign language 
study. In addition, special recognition of individual achievement by 
both teachers and students might Include study abroad. 
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FLORIDA COLLEGIATE CONSORTIUM 

FOR 

INTERNATIONAUINTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION NEWSLETTER 



FALL 1982 



CONFERENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

The» Community Colleges for International 
DfvL'lopment. Inc . will sponsor its Sixth Annual 
Conference on Intei national Fducation February 
6-9. I98!i. The conference, entitled "The Com- 
munity of Tomorrow — Futures in International 
Education." vv.U be held at the WALT DiSNF,Y 
WOKLD Conference Center near Orlando. 
Florida The program is designed to serve a wide 
variety of interests and levels of expertise. J!nd w/ill 
feature piesentations by outstanding practitioners, 
as well as seminars and round tahltr discussions in 
iireas such as International student services. Mudy 
abroad programs, faculty development, technical 
'Assistance and international consortia 

A special feature of the conference will be a 
biiefin|3 and conducted ft^ur of FPCOT Center, 
and an evaluation of its use ^ resource ior inter- 
national /mlercultural educntir^n and understan- 
ding. Registration and reservation forms, as well 
as the conference schedule are available For fur- 
ther information, call (305) 632-nil. ext 305 or 
write: Community Colleges for International 
Development. Inc . Brevard Community College. 
1519 Clearlake Road. Cocoa. FL 32922. 

QUEBEC CONNECTION 

A five-member delegation representing the steer- 
ing committee of the FCCl/lE went to Atlanta in 
September to meet with Quebec govorntnenl of- 
ficials to explore possibilities fo? international/inter- 
cultural exchange between Florida and Quebec. 
The FCCl IE delegation consisted of Seymour 
Fersh. James Gollatscheck, William Greene, Tanya 
Saunders-Hamilton, and Robert Vitale. M. Jean- 
Louis Lontin. Assistant Director-General of College 
Education with the Quebec Department of Educa- 
tion was also present for the work sessions, 

Discussion focused on a variety of intercultural 
cooperative activities including faculty and student 
exchange, cultural programs, and the promotion of 
French Summer Schools (**le francais. langue 
americaine") in Quebec with a view of implemen- 
ting several cooperative efforts during the 1982-83 
academic year 

In May 1983. The Florida Collegiate Consortium 
for Internatione^i/lntercultural Education, in 
cooperation w'ith the government of Quebec, pro- 
poses to conduct a comprehensive, one-week 
faculty seminar in the province of Quebec. Seminar 
members will attend lectures, discussions, and 
cietatled briefings on social, political, economic, and 
historical topics relating to the province. 



INTERNATIONAUINTERCULTURAL ACTIVITIES AT MEMBER 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
FLORIDA COLLEGIATE CONSORTIUM FOR 
INTERNATIONAUINTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 



BREVARD COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

I. The ('nmrniinity Colleges for Internatinnal 
Development, Inc. (CCID) published in 
Nftvember /\ Heport of the Caribbean C*>n- 
/erence.' Mid-Lenei Manpower Technical, Vuca- 
ijofidl Traininij rrojvcts The Report is based on a 
conference held in Suriname under the joint spon- 
borship of the Organization of American States, 
the Republic of Suriname. and the CCID The 
major objective of the conference was to en- 
courage, facilitate, and implement transnational 
and regional cooperation in educationarprojects. 
To order the Report, send one dollar for 
postage/handling to. CCID, Brevard Community 
College. Cocoa, Florida 32922. 

2 Brevard Community College will offer 
several study abroad programs in the summer of 
1983. A three-week program in May will be to 
Scandinavia and the Soviet Union; other later 
programs will be to Western Europe including the 
United Kingdom. France, Italy, and Germany. 
Students may earn six semester aedtts. For com- 
plete information, contact Dr. Robert Aitken at 
(305) 254-0:^05. 

3. The Community Colleges for International 
Development. Inc. (CCID). will sponsor a sum- 
mer program at the University of Konstanz in West 
Germany from July 21 - August 22. 1983 Six 
undergraduate credits are offered by Brevard. 
Classes are taught by American professors. The 
first week of the program will take place in 
Salzburg and Munich. The program Includes tui- 
tion, meals, and airfare from eight departure cities 
for approximately $2000. For further information . 
contact James Humphrys at (305) 632-1 111. 



BROWARD COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

1 Broward Community Col!c<jr^'b Division of 
International Education has leceived renewed 
fiindirigfor 1982-83 from the U.S (department of 
Fducation to c ontinue its project of internationaliz- 
ing the on-campus curriculum. The giant, funded 
through DOEs Undergraduate International 
Studies and Foreign Language Program, is in the 
amount of S36,000. Four new international 
courses will be developed and several courses cur- 
rently offered will be revised to intlude more inter- 
national and non-Western content. International 
business courses will be emphasized during the se- 
cond year of the project; an A S. degree in inter- 
national business will be developed during the 
year. Foreign language instruction will be expand- 
ed, library and audio-visual materials will be ac- 
quired, and several consultants will visit to assist 
project faculty. 

2. Expanding upon its already outstanding 
foreign language program. Broward Community 
College will be offering instruction in five new 
critical languages during 1982-83. Beginning in 
the fall lerm< courses in Beginning Arabic and 
Beginning Japanese will be offered.. Courses in 
K-?brew. Chinese, and Portuguese will be added 
in Term 11. Each course will be offered for three 
semester hours credit. 

These new foreign language courses are taught 
cn a self-instruction basis under the aegis of the 
National Association of Self-Instructional 
Language Programs (NASILP). As self- 
instructionaj courses, students learn at their own 
pace from cassette tapes, textbooks, and periodic 
ineetings with native-speaking tutors. 



BERNARD SLIGER ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE 

FLORIDA COLLEGIATE CONSORTIUM FOR 
INTERNATIONAUINTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 

Dr. Bernard Sliger of Florida State University has been elected president of the 
FCCl/IE. Dr. Sliger's willingne.ss to serve in Xh\s position appreciated. 
Out going president Dr. James Gollattscheck has served two terms as president of the 
- consortium. The steering committee of the FCCl/lE unanimously passed a resolution ex- 
pressing appreciation to Dr. Gollattscheck for his outstanding leadership as president. 
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3 The I*)H2 study Mibrortd program Stiw rtp- 
proxin\«itt>lv 1(H) stu(!t»nt>; partklp<)l4? In five dlf 
k.Tt.M\t courses The countrH»s \\u\\ warn visited ir)- 
cludcd the Netherlands. Germany. Austria. 
Switzerland, Hngland, Paris. Egypt. Greece. Mex- 
ico. ar\d Ireland, The 1983 summer study-tour 
program is currently under development. 

4 The Semester in Spain program continues to 
grow with nearly 200 students having participated 
m the program since It was developed in 1979. 
Students spend four months living and attending 
dasses in Seville. The cost for the program ts ap- 
proximately $1000-1200 for the full term. Fof fur- 
ther information, contact William Greene at (305) 
973-2206. 

DAYTONA BEACH COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

1. Beginning in September 1982, running 
through May 1983, Daytona Beach Community 
College has retained the services of Ms. Cristlna 
Schwar; as a Foreign Curriculum Consultant, 
under a grant from the United States Department 
of Education. Ciistina is currently assisting In the 
preparation of two courses — one on Mexico and 
one on Intercultural Communication — as well as 
work with faculty on a variety of curriculum 
matenals across the campus. 

2. On October 21. 1982. Daytona Beach Com- 
munity College observed a campus-wide celebra- 
tion of UN Recognition Day (its fourth annual 
event). 

3. Other activities on campus^ndude the com- 
pletion of an extensive campus survey on its own 
bcal resources in the area of inlernallonal educa- 
tion and the initiation of a weekly student 
neu^spapsr column on intcrcultural awareness. 

4. Futuro plans include (a) possible implemen- 
tation of an A. A. degree in Intor.jational Studies; 
Hi}) a Ciiinpus-wide curriculum rev(<?w (or interna- 
tionalizing current courses and programs; and (c) 
exteiision of the study abroad program. 

FLORIDA INTERNATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

Florida International University is planning 
three summer study abroad courses:- (1) Summer 
Courses at the University of Cambridge include 
(a) "Education in Britain Today." July '3- 16; (b) 
"The Golden Age of British Art and Architecture." 
July 10-23: (c) "Chaucer's England." July 24- 
. August 6. All are three semester hours; enroll- 



ment linnted to 1^0 in each course Cost: $179,^ 
tLulion. To include rnundtrip airfare Miami- 
London, bus to and from Cambridge, half-board 
(breakfast and evening meal) and 13 nights lodg- 
ihg in one of the Cambridge colleges. 25 sessions 
d instruction from Cambridge faculty: (2) Cam- 
bridge Board of Extra-Mural Studies International 
Summer Course. 'Britain into the Nineteen 
Nineties " July lO August 6. Nine semester hours 
d credit available from FlU Cost $1990 plus tui- 
tion. To include items as above but with 25 nights 
bdging and 81 contact hours of general lecture 
and special subject Instruction; (3) A two week 
study/ travel tour of the Netherlands is planned for 
June 25-JuIy 9. One week of seminars In Dutch 
schools, the Ministry of Education, and Delft 
University will be complemented with an addi- 
tional week of travel in Holland. Germany, and 
Switzerland. Accommodations will be first-class 
v^th two meals daily. Cost: $1800 including 
transportation, meals, and tours. 

FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 

1. The SUS Florence and London Programs: 
As a result of new arrangements in Florence and 
London, FSU has been able to reduce Its Florence 
and London Program student fees 37% per 
semester for the 1982-83 academic year. 

2. A special 8-week Florence summer program 
is being planned for June-August 1983. For 
details, write to Dr. Victor Carrablno, Department 
of Modern Languages, Florida State Unlversily. 
Tallahassee, FL 32306. 

3. Professor John Reich, resident director of the 
Florence Study Center ^las been elected chMrman 
d the Association of Foreign Academic Programs 
in Florence. Italy. 

4., November 30. 1982, was designated as this 
year's date for the 7th Anniversary of Florida- 
Yugoslavia Day. The program focused on (a) 
U.S. Yugoslav Economic and Political Trends, (b) 
Comparative Federalism, and (c) Federalism and 
International Affairs. Distinguished economists, 
bankers, legislators, and diplomats from Europe 
and the United States attended. 

5. FSU celebrated its 25th year in Panama on ■ 
May 15. 1932, with annual commencement exer- 
cises and t;i Silver Jubilee Concert given for 
students, faculty, and friends of the university at 
the Teatro Nacional. During commencement, 43 
graduates of the FSU Panama Canal Branch 
heard Invited speaker Nicolas Ardito Barletta, 
Vice President of the World Bank, pronounce that 
the FSU Panama Canal Branch has been a 



"beacon of light" in Panama for twenty five years. 
Barletta pointed to the "foreniost challenge to all 
of developing our nation -stale and our people as a 
maturing, positive force, proud of our past, 
idealistic and optimistic about our future, realistic 
and disciplined about our present, fair and com- 
passionate with our fellow men and happy in our 
outlook on life." 

6. For the third year in a row, students from 
FSU and other universities were given the oppor- 
tunity to Improve their command of the Spanish . 
language and study Latin American culture and 
•jDCiety by living and attending cla>;ses In a Central 
American country for 7 weeks. 

7. The International Students Office at FSU 
publishes three handbooks of basic information for 
foreign students: The Intemational Handbook for 
incoming foreign students, The Handbook for In- 
ternational Wioes, and the Host-Family Hand- 
book for people participating in the host'family 
program . 

MIAMI-DADE COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

1. The North Campus at Mlaml-Dade Com- 
munity College is sponsoring a series of seminar 
presentations with national and local experts on 
international education, travel, f^'and trade. The 
first presentation was on November 12 with Dr. 
Reginald Wilson of the American Council of 
Education speaking on the needs of African States 
in the area of initiating plans for a community col- 
lege system in Africa. 

2. The South Campus Intensive Spanish Pro 
gram, a 12-credlt course for beginners, has rnet 
wth such success that an intermediate and an ad 
vanced level have been added Designed for the 
business and professional community, students at- 
tend classes 15 hours per week. The results have 
been excellent. 

3. Miami-Dade Community College has enroll- 
ed 4664 international students on if'' <',\r, .j nise^ 
tills term. This is the largest body \)\ :ernat»onji 
students of any college or university it. 'k* V)ni:e;:J- 
States. 

4. The North Campus will be implementing the 
following summer study abroad programs in Lon* 
don: (a) Two two-week seminars in July 1*^83 en- 
titled "Business Leaderships and Management 
Skills in International Trade for Minority 
Businessmen": (b) Police Science Division will 
!ponsor one two-week seminar on **Comparative 
Police Policies and Practices with Scotland Yard" 
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I) .luly. (c) Oiu* fivi' wtvk study of comparative 
studies with IruluMnal Tiuhnnluuy w\\U .mi t?m 

|)|msvs on Rolmtics. storts m June: (d) (irrtthjdtt' 

courses for faculty in th*j social bck'nccs anti the 
humanities Oointly sponsored with Richmond Col- 
lege): and (e) Undergraduate courses fos high 
4:h(>ol juriots. seniors, and collegu level students 
at Richmond College. 
f>. The South Campus again operated the Sum 



mer in h'rancc programs at Aix en-Provence and 
Avignon. A total of 56 studeitts and 3 faculty 
members participated. Two new piograrns "Spr- 
" itg " in lialy^' and "Surrinier in bngland also " 
operated, and they will be offered again this 
aradcmic year. These short-term programs offer 
reasonable cos! and six credits from MpCC A 
•Spring in China" program and "Architecture in 
Europe" program will be added during spring 
1983. 



PALM BEACM JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 



I In nuly l982'iwi'niy"Pa]n'i Beach JunYor Col- 
lege studi^nts travelled to England. Scotland. 
Wales, and Ireland a^ p.irt o( the First Annual 
Study Tour In International Business, In summer 
19S3, the Study Tour in International Business 
will be in residence in London for four weeks and 



THE FLORIDA COLLEGIATE CONSORTIUM FOR 
INTERNATIONAUINTERCULTURAL EDUCATION: FIVE YEARS OF PROGRESS 

by William Greene 



international education is on the move In Florida. While several colleges and 
universities had been active in a variety of programs for some time, 1977 signaled 
the beginning of a more coordinated approach with the formation of the Rorlda 
Collegiate Consortium for Intematlonal/lntercultural Education, 

The consortium is the result of a growing awareness among colleges and univer- 
sities in Florida of the importance of international/lntercultural education and also 
the realization that the sharing of existing programs, as well as a cooperative ap- 
proach toward new efforts, can produce substantial benefits for higher education 
students in Florida. The initiative for the organization came from several communi- 
ty college presidents. Among them were Dr'. A. Hugh Adams. Broward Com- 
munity College: Dr. James Gollattscheck. Valencia Community College; and Dr. 
Maxwell King. Brevard Community College. 

The first half of 1977 saw the consortium take shape. Earlier efforts to form a 
statewide organization involving all Florida colleges had failed to produce a con- 
sensus, and the decision was made to proceed with those institutions that were 
committed to the concept. At a statewide meeting held In 1977 and attended by 
representatives of several two-year Institutions, agreement was reached to move 
ahead with the creation of the organization. Six community colleges formed the 
nucleus: other institutions would be invited to )oin as they became interested. A 
steering committee, whose t ssk was to draft the consortium agreement, was ap- 
pointed 

The consortium agreement provides that the organization be. governed by a 
board of directors and a steeling committee. The board of directors, comprised of 
the presidents of the member institutio>As and chaired by one president elected by 
the board, provides general direction for Ihe consortium. Dr. Hugh Adams and Dr. 
James Gollattscheck were the first two presidents of the consortium, and Dr. Ber- 
nard Sllger of Rorlda State University serves as consortium president for 1982 84. 
The steering committee is comprised of institutional representatives appointed by 
each ^^lember of the board of directors. Steering committee officers include ex- 
ecutive direclOi . associate director, and secretary-treasurer. The steering commit- 
tee nieets regularly three times a year and Is responsible for coordinating and im- 
plementing the various activities of the consortium. Dr. William Greene of 
Broward Community College has served as executive director since the consor- 
tium was formed in 1977. 

The consortium was created to serve a multitude of purposes and to provide the 
greatest flexibility possible for the participating Institutions In making available to 
their students opportunities in international/intercultural education. Specific pur- 
poses of the organization, as stated in the consortium agreement, are: 

1. To provide international/intercultural learning experiences for students 
enrolled in the participating colleges and universities; 

2- To make available means for exploring and promoting a variety of interna- 
tional/intercultural cooperative activities: 

3. To offer opportunities for professional development of each participating 
colle^- s staff: 

4. To help conserve limited resources through cooperative efforts; 

5. To create and maintain a common catalog of information concerning inter- 
national/intercultural courses, programs, and activities; 

6. To engage In constructive efforts to promote ease of transfer of interna- 
tional/intercultural course credits among the participating institutions; 
To foster efforts to Increase awareness of international/intercultural educa- 
tion; ■ 
To assist in efforts to increase the international dimension In the curriculum 
in each of the participating institi'tions; 

To continue to seek to ensure the quality of international/intercultural 
education programs: 

To serve as a liaison agency among n^ional organizations and consortia; 
To promote opportunities for the sharing of International/intercultural 
educational expertise among the participating institutions; and 
To arrange workshops, special seminars, and opportunities for other 
special activities on international/intercultural education. 
While the initial thrust for the consortium originated with community and )unk>i 
colleges in Florida, it was agreed at the outset to solicit the Involvement of the stat<» 
university system. Several universities were conducting on-going programs in tlir 
ield of international education, and it was felt that they could provide valuable 
assistance and expertise and also derive benefits of their own. The original 
membership of the consortium enjoyed the active participation of one university, 
Rorida International University, and four additional universities applied for 
membership during the first year of operation. As of the fall of 1982. the consor- 
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tium has fifteen members: nine community/junior colleges, five universities, and 
one private college. These member Intitutions are among the largest in Rorida. 
They have collectively an enrollment in excess of 300.000 students; this represents 
2ppro)dmately 60% of the total higher education student population In the state. 

Several major accomplishments have been realized during the first five years of 
operation. A statewide meeting was held In 1977 in which representatives of 
member colleges and universities met with higher education leaders and govern- 
ment officials from Jamaica for the purpose of exploring study program possibilities 
h that country. This led to a successful joint venture between Valencia Community 
College and Broward Community College that saw students from both institutions 
study geology and sociology In Jamaica. Member Institutions participated in a two- 
month statewide visitation by an internationally recognized educator from indla In 
1978- In 1981, faculty from member institutions participated in a series of 
workshops sponsored by the Consortium for International Studies Education 
(CISE); these workshops emphasized increasing awareness of global issues at the 
undergraduate level. The executive director of the FCCI/IE served on the Rorida 
/Vlvlsory Council on Global Education which produced the State flan for Chbal 
Education /n Florida: the consortium finally endorsed the plan and sponsored a 
reception in Tallahassee in honor of its adoption by the Rorida Board of Educa- 
tion. 

A consortium newsletter has been published twice each year since 1980. This 
newsletter has provided a valuable service by disseminating Inlormatlon regarding 
hternational/interculturol activities among member institutions <ind throughout 
the state. Ms. Joyce Howard of Florida State University serves as the editor of the 
newsletter. 

A major purpose in establishing the consortium was. of course, program- 
sharing, and this has been of particular value in the area of study-abroad pro- 
gams. Many colleges and universities in Rorida have been conducting highly suc- 
cessful overseas academic pro< ' * *»s for many years: the consortium has become a 
vehicle whereby these program^ , made available to all students enrolled at con- 
sortium Institutions While \hK had always been technically possible, the 
framework wdfi lor Ww.- systematic distribution of information. A com- 

mon catalog of ? toad opportunities has been developed and each member 

institution Is able \o oiler the programs of other member Institutions. Community/- 
junior college students may participate In programs sponsored by member univer- 
dtles. Broward has developed a Semester in-Spaln program that has been shared 
with all member colleges and universities: cooperating institutions may advertise 
^e program as their own and any number of students can be served. Finally, 
future potential for overseas study programs is enhanced as cooperative efforts by 
two or more Institutions will result In a sharing of resources and greater student In- 
volvement. 

The consortium authored and sponsored a resolution for consideration by the 
state legislature recognizing and supporting the components of international 
education in higher education In Florida. The Rorida House of Representatives 
formally adopted the resolution (HR 960) in March 1982. and this resolution 
stands as a strong statement of legislative support for international education ac- 
tivities In the state. 

Two statewide international education conferences have been sponsored by the 
consortium. The first, held in Hollywood in 1979. had as its theme. ' Global 
FV»rspcctives; Internatlcinalizing the College Cun-iculum." The 1981 conference m 
Winter Pari-- ♦•fTipha$L::ed "Intematlonal Perspectives in Higher Education." Bt^rh 
oonierencr ^csigned to serve the needs of teaching faculty in colleger and 

universh; .imi v-vcAided specific information on developing and improving Inter- 
national education activities. Each conference attracted more than 125 par- 
ticipants. ' 1 

Future activities planned ^or the consortium Include programs to be conducted 
in cooperation with the government of Quebec A review of policies and evalua- 
tion procedures for overseas academic programs, and a third statewide interna- 
' tional education conference tentatively scheduled to be held in Tallahassee during 
the fall of 1983. 

International/intercultural education is indeed moving ahead in Florida. The 
commitment being demonstrated by consortium colleges and universities is en- 
iiniraging. Higher. educatioa is addressing the global agenda and establishing it as 
.i priority item. Problems persist, but there is a growing awareness of the irripor- 
tance of providing today's college students with an international/intercultural 
dimension . While Institutions will continue to act independently in many ways, the 
Florida Collegiate Consortium for International/intercultural Education provides a 
vehicle by which much can be accomplished. 



then tr«v«l on to Pnrls. Brussels, and Am5t«r- 
dnm Business visits will sttll be a key Ingredient of 
the tour 

2. Ayako Uchiyama presented a dance drama 
concert at PBJC in September 1982. Ayako, well- 
k>own for her unique treatment of songs and 
dances won national critical acclaim and the 
ajvcted "Hokkaido Cultural Prize" In Japan. In 
addition. Ayoko. who is also known for her 
perceptive views on Eastern art. presented a 
Japanese theatre filmJecture to the students of 
the art, drama, and music classes. 

3 The Continuing Education Office at PBJC 
presented a seminar on "Japanese Management: 
A Style. A Culture" in November 1982. William 
H. Dohcrty conducted the seminar. The course 
otplored Japanese business practices and their 
relationship to managerial methods which in- 
aease productivity. Improve morale, and reduce 
employee turnover. Other topics Included new 
anployee hiring. Industrial relations, the team ap- 
proach, quality control circles, management selec- 
tion, problem solving and decision making, 
negotiation, and communications motivations. 

4. The PBJC Center for Multi-Cultural Affairs 
and the Science Museum of West Palm Beach 
oosponsored a Contemporary Cherokee and 
Seminole arts and crafts exhibit November 
21-December 12. The works of three dozen of the 
most talented Cherokee artists and craftsmen 
were shown, including stone and wood carvings, 
masks, dollsi jewelry, pottery, and baskets. 

5. A free concert of Chinese and Western music 
was presented in the PBJC auditorium In 
November. The concert was cosponsored by the 
PBJC Center for Multt-Cultural Affairs and the 
U S. China Peoples Friendship Association of 
Palm Beach County. 

PEMSACOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Pensacola Junior College celebrated Interna- 
tional Day on October 19. One goal was the 
recognition of the existence and importance of 
cuitur^^I elements in the community. It also hoped 
b provide students on the PJC and UWF cam* 
puses to meet one another as well as to ttKTet In- 
ternationally minded members of the community. 
An ultimate goat was to' strengthen awareness of 
^obal Interdependence In today's world. Among 
the countries to be covered In presentations were 
Africa. Scotland, Germany, Taiwan, Mexico, and 
Spain. Dr. Walker displayed objects and pictures 
from Sierra Leone and Liberia in West Africa. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH 
FLORIDA 

1. A planning group of five faculty members at 
USF has proposed the formation of an Interna- 
tional Center for the Study of Violence. Tne pro- 
posed center would have three major functions: 



(a) to provide on-going research projects on the 
causes of violence and terrorism; (b) to develop 
_actlve educational programs pertaining to violence- — 
and terrorism; and (c) to establish research ar- 
chives. Participating faculty members are Mitchell 
Silverman. Robert Taylor. Kathleen Helde, Harry 
Vandcn. and A Hechlche. 

2. Dr. Thomas Curtis, economics professor at 
USF, Is planning a study and travel program to 
American World War II sites for next summer. 
The IS day program in Europe will be spent stu- 
dying and touring the major battlegrounds and 
museums of WWII. The tour will begin In London 
and end In Amsterdam, with stops in Paris, Lux- 
embourg. Bohn. Berlin, and Dusseldorf. Three 
aedit hours are offered to both unuergraduates 
and graduates. Tentative dates are May 7-21. For 
more inforrnatlon, contact Dr. Curtis. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WEST 
FLORIDA 

The University of West Florida Is currently In- 
volved In several areas of international activities: 

1- Dr. Ralph E. Eubanks. UWF communication 
arts faculty member, is the Mary Ball Washington 
exchange professor for the spring semester at 
University College Dublin; 

2. The UWF presently has four students. Paula 
Ross, Ann Vickers. Frank O'Connell. and Jim 
Scheld on scholarship at the University College 
Dublin for the fall semester; 

3. UWF student Mr. Constantine A. deBodlsco 
will be attending the Mandarin Training Center at 
the National Taiwan Normal University next year 
as the first scholarship student from UWF {the 
scholarship Is granted by the Bureau of Cultural 
and Educational Relations In Taiwan); 

4. UWFhas recently established faculty and stu- 
dent exchange programs with the Univcriidad del 
Norte-Chlle and the Bolivian University System; 

5. Dr. L. Eugene Baldwin, associate professor 
of management, will be UWF's first exchange pro- 
fessor with the Pontlficia Universldad Javerlana 
(Bogota. Columbia) during the spring semester 
1983. Dr. Baldwin will be undertaking a sabbatical 
research project entitled "Dissemination Networks 
for Culturally Based Management Development 
Knowledge and Techniques in Columbia; 

6. UWlr will undertake a student exchange pro- 
gram with Arcadia University (Nova Scotia) and 
the University of Quebec (at Chicoutimi) begin- 
ning with the summer semester 1983; 

7. During the spring semester 1983. Ms. Use 
Barnes, assistant librarian, will be on a profes- 
sional development leave at National Kaohsiung 
Teacher^s College in Taiwan: and 

8. Currently (fall semester 1982) Mr. Duncan 
E. Stewart, assistant professor of art. Is teaching at 
the SU^ Florence Study Center administered by 
Florida State University. 



VALENCIA COMMUNITY 
_ COLLEG E 

1. Vdlyncld Community College Is sponsoring a 
WORLD SERIES during 1982-83. This will con- 
9st of "celebrations" of four regions/cultures for 
one month each and a culminating "Brotherhood 
d Man" celebration cosponsored by the Offices of 
Minority Affairs and International Education . Dur- 
ing the month that a region is being highlighted a 
diversity of activities take place including films. 
Unguage overviews, exhibits, slide presentations, 
performances, lectures, demonstrations, foods, 
and workshops. The planned celebrations are: 

October Orient 

November Latin America 

February Africa 

March Middle East 

March Brotherhood of Man Celebration 

Faculty members are encouraged f highlight 
the selected regions/cultures in their courses dur- 
ing the months of the WORLD SERIES by fslng 
related examples, inviting guest speakers, show- 
ing films. Inviting a panel of international students 
to class, assigning attendance at one or more of 
the scheduled activities or in some way bringing 
the selected region Into the classroom . Among the 
activities on the October calendar for the 
"Celebration of the Orient" were a presentation 
on Japanese culture by a native woman, a 
demonstration of origami, presentations by Robert 
J. Ryan, former assistant secretary-general of the 
United Nations, oriental films, a presentation by 
Dr. Gulnar Bosch (Professor Emeritus of art 
history at FSU and specialist In Eastern art), a per- 
formance of Chinese dance and song by the 
Youth Goodwill Mission Tour from Taiwan. 
Republic of China, the official opening of the 
WORLD SERIES by William Frederick, maydr of 
Olando (presentations on the "Impact of interna- 
tionalization on Central Florida" and "Interna- 
tional Career Opportunities" by community 
leaders), an oriental cooking demonstration and 
fashion show, a martial arts demonstration, a 
demonstration of Japanese brush painting, having 
oriental foods served by carpp'js cafeterias, and 
oriental art exhibits. For further inforamtion about 
the WORLD SERIES, please contact Julia Ribley 
at (305) 299-5000. 

2. The various aspects of the international 
education program at Valencia Community Col- 
lege now are housed under one roof in a portable 
building. The office is now "headquarters" for the 
coordinator of English as a second language, the 
coordinator for study abroad and faculty ex- 
changes, the Intemational student advisor for 
West campus, two faculty members who are 
highly involved in the international education pro- 
gram, and the coordinator of international educa- 
tion. You are invited to visit Valencia's Interna- 
tional Education Office when you are in central 
Florida. 
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BROWARU COMMUNITY COLLLGE 
Will 1am "Greene . 



International Education Program 

Broward Community College is a large, mul I i -campus institution serving the metro- 
politan Fort Lauderdale. Hollywood, and Pompnno Beach areas of Southeast Horida. 
In 1980. the service area (Broward County) had a population ot over one million. 
The county is comprised of 29 municipalities, aS well as large unincorporated areas. 
It is bound on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and on the west by the Florida Ever- 
glades. 

More than 30.000 students are enrolled at Broward Community College. Of these, 
over 20,000 are credit students. Approximately one-third attend on a full-time 
basis while two-thirds are part-time students. Several thousand non-credit stu- 
dents are served through community service programs. 

Perhaps as much as any state, Florida can serve as an excellent example of why an 
increased emphasis. on foreign language and international studies is of critical 
importance to the United States. Several facts can be cited as evidence of the 
increasing international character of Florida: 

More than AO nations maintain consulates in Florida. 

Florida has established international trade bureaus in Fraokfdrt 
and Tokyo. 

. 13 international ports have been established in Florida by the United 
Slates Customs Bureau. 

. Hundreds of international flights operate daily from Florida airports. 

Kore than 1/2 million non-U. S. citizens currently reside in Florida. 

Direct foreic)n investment in Florida exceeds I billfOfv dollars. 

In 1981, exports from Florida ports exceeded. H billion dollars while 
approximately 7 billion dollars in imports entered the United States- 
through Florida. This represented a 50!i; increase since 1979- 

In 1981. over 2i-million international visitors came to Florida. 

Almost 15,000 foreign students are enrolled in Florida colleges and 
universities. 

It must be noted, however, that the rapid internationalization of Florida has occurred 
concurrently with the development of problems unique to the state. The recent infjux 
of refugees from the Caribbean into South Florida has created considerab e economic and 
social problems for the state which in turn have contributed to the development of a 
backlashagainst many things perceived as "foreign." This reaction has hampered efforts 
to promote international understanding. At a time when Florida's future .s largely tied 

to international developments, many Floridians have become resentful of the mult.cul- 

tural nature of the population. 

Broward Community College's strong commitment to i nterna t iona I /i ntercu I tura 1 educa- 
tion is evidenced by a pol icy statement adopted by the District Board of Trustees 
which states: -122- 
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Broward Community College recognizes I ha importance of -providing 
for students an international an(i intcrciil'tiir:»l dinjension. As 
citizens of the United States 3nc! as i rihab itairtS of planet Earth, 
today's students will be confronted throuqhout their lives with 
issues that transcend national boundaries. So interconnected is 
the political and economic world -thart some understanding of cur- 
rent issues and the events that shap^ them, as well as an appre- 
ciation, for other cultures and customs throughout the world, is 
now basic to good citizenship. This has become an essential 
aspect of today's curriculum. 

It is further recognized that conKiiunity colleges have a major 
respons i b i 1 i ty in prov i d i ng an i ntc rnat i onjil / intercu 1 tu ra 1 
dimension because of the increasing numbers of Students for whom 
the community college will provide thc-ir only col lege- level 
educational experience. Moreover, the nature of the community ' 
college, and its emphasis on serving a local constituency, 
requires that the global agenda be addressed. 

It is the policy of Broward Community College to encourage and sup- 
port the development of the many aspects of i nternat iona 1 /i n tercul tura 1 
education. These would include: 

1- A structured process for the involvement of the 
community and the college. 

2- Study-abroad programs. 

3. The internationalizing of the curricula. 

Proper and effective programming of international 
students on campus. 

5- Programs of an i n terna t iona 1 / i ntercu 1 tu ra 1 nature 
for the community, 

6- Student, faculty, and staff exchange programs- 

7. Consultant and support services with "foreign 
i nst i tut ions . ' 

8. Staff and program development activities. 



ORGAN I ZAT \ ON 

International Education at BCC is administered by the I n ternati ona U Educat i on 
Institute. This college-wide academic division reports directly to the vice 
president-for-academic affairs and is responsible for the overal 1 coord inat i on of 
international education at Broward Community College. Headed by a full-time director. 
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the institute is able to draw on the talent and expertise of faculty members in 
departments and divisions throughout the College. This college-wide, interdis- 
ciplinary approach has succeeded in involving scores of faculty members and 
administrators in various international education projects. 

Several supplemental positions have been established to coordinate the various 
components of the program. Reporting to the division director is the inter- 
national student coordinator and the international curriculum facilitator. These 
positions are held by faculty members who are compensated through reduced teaching 
loads. In addition, several country coordinators have been appointed to administer 
overseas academic programs offered in various foreign locations. 

A college-wide International Education Committee, comprised of faculty members 
and administrators from all three campuses, reviews the international education 
program and offers recommendations for future activities. 

THE CURRICULUM 



Broward Community College has taken a significant step toward internationalizing 
the curriculum by adopting a general education area requirement for international/ 
intercultural education. Effective since the fall of 1980, all students seeking 
the Associate in Arts degree at BCC are required to earn at least six semester- 
hours credit in courses that contain a major international content and emphasis. 
Departments and divisions have identified many existing courses to meet this 
requirement, and several new courses have been developed. This requirement^ 
ensures that all Associate in Arts degree graduates of the College will receive 
some exposure to courses of a global nature. 



I NT E R NAT IQNAL CURRICULUM PROJECT 



During 198lr33, BCC's Division.of International Education received a two-year grant 
from the U.S. Department of Education for the purpose of adding international 
dimensions to the on-campus curr i cu 1 urn. The project, funded through DOE's Under- 
graduate J nternati onal Studies and Foreign Language Program, involved virutally 
every department, division, and campus at BCC. New international courses were 
developed, several existing courses were revised to include more non-western 
materVal, and two international modules were developed. BCC's foreign language 
instruction capabilities have been expanded through membership in NASILP (N^^t onal 
Association of Se 1 f- I ns t ruct i ona 1 Language Programs). An Associate in Arts 
degree program in International Studies and an Associate in Science degree program 
in International Business have been developed. Several consultants with inter- 
national expertise visited BCC to assist project faculty. Numerous resource 
materials (Human Relations Area Files, Films, Library holdings) were acquired 
during the grant period, and several workshops were conducted for project faculty. 



OVERSEAS ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 



Broward Community College offers several overseas acadanic programs -for studervts of 
all ages. Both short-term (summer) and long-tfirm (semester) programs arc offered. 
Examples of study-abroad programs offered al BCC include: 

SEMESTER-IN-SPAIN PROGRAM : The BCC Center in Spain was established in 1979 
to provide students with an opportunity to study for several nronths in 
foreign country at reasonable cost. Students live and at /imI > lasses in 
the beautiful city cf Seville, Spain, and earn It^^S seme^lt ' hours credit 
by participating in the program. Unlike other pre j rams in Spain, tht? 
Broward program doe:> not require proficiency in Spanish — any student may 
participate as the language of i ns t rue t i on, i s English. Students partici-- 
pating In the Spain Program may choose from several housing options includ- 
ing Spanish families, private apartments, dormitories, and pensions. The 
approximate per student cost is $2000 per semester, including air fare. 

In addition to the Semester- i n-Spa i n Program, BCC makes available to stu- 
dents semester-length programs offered by other colleges who are" members 
^ of the College Consortium for International Studies (CClS). These would 
\ Include academic programs conducted in London, Germany, Itc^i'y, Ireland, 

\ France, and Israel. 

\_ 

SUhhER FOREIGN-STUDY PROGRAM : Broward Conwiunity Col!^ je so convi. s 
^several shprt-term overseas academic prograr"^ in foreic, ' U, at ions during the 
summer terms. These cc.;jrses; wtWch are open any interested person in the 
comn^unity as well as currently enrolled student., provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity to combine the foreign travel exeprience with academic instruction. By 
taking advantage of group rates and favorable arrangements with area travel 
agents, the College is able to offer these overseas academic programs at 
considerable savings. All f ore i gn -s t udy courses combine on-campus instruction 
with the foreign travel experience. Participants typically earn six semester 
hours of credit in a variety of subjects; many courses are of an ^ nterd i sc i - 
plinary nature. These courses are fully accredited and may be applied toward 
a degree at BCC or used for other purposes such certificate renewal and/or 
incentive awards for pub! ic school teachers. Five different summer programs 
are being offered in 198^4 including in-residence courses at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, study-tours to the Orient and Western European capitals, a Conversat i ona 
Spanish course visiting several Iberian cities, and the Anthropology Field 
School in Merida, Yucatan, Mexico. 



More than AOO international students representing approximately 50 nations are 
enrolled at Broward Community College. They contribute a valuable international 
dimension to the student population, and the College is committed to meeting 
their special needs. The office of International Student Coordinator was estab* 
1 ished in 1978. 



INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS' 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECTS 

Broward Convnunity CoHege has entered into a five-year "Agreement of ^ooperat i on'' 
with Kolej Damansara Utama. 1 ocated i n KunI a Lumpur Malaysia Under J^e terms of 
the agreement. Broward is working closely with KDU in establishing and offering 
a two year, U.S. parallel program in Kuala Lumpur. 

Kolej Damansara Utama is a newly established (1 983) ^pr i vate ;;d-ational '-^itution 
registered with the Ministry of Education of Maloysia. The Ministry of "ucat.on 
has granted approval to KDU to conduct external and internal academic programs. 
The American program is offered as an internal col lecje diploma program. 

Malaysian students enrolled in the American program at KDU wi 1 1 ^VPi"' "^^1-^^^^^ 
i.5-60 sen^oster credits at the f reshman/sophon.ore level before applying fo^ admission 
on a tr. ,.fer basis to colleges and unlvoisitios in ihe United States. KDU has 
adopted the Broward curriculum and is utilizing BCC's course numbers and titles, 
catalog descriptions, course outlines, faculty criteria, and academ c standards. 
Courses are conducted in English. Broward teams ^qke several or.-site visits to 
Kua Hum ur each year to ensure parallelism and quality KDU (not B^--^ - 
issue transcripts reflecting academic work completed. The purpose of the Broward/ 
KDU cooperative arrangement is to establish a quality U.S equivalent Program in 
Kuala Lumpur, thereby fac i 1 i tat i ng the transfer of Malaysian students to Americar^ 
colleges and un i ver. i t i es . 

A FFILIATIONS 

Broward. Community College holds membership and is actively involved iy several 
state and national organizations whose purpose is to promole international 
education. These include: 

1 The Internat ional/lntercultural Consortium of che American..,Associa- 
■ H nn nf rn,T«iunitv and Junior Colleges (AACJC) . Th i sConsor t ■ um enjoys 
riiiiii^b^hip of more than 50 two-year institutions throughout the ^ 
United States who are interested in promoting 1 nternational education. 
BCC's President. Dr. Hugh Adams-,- served as Chairman of the Consortium 
during 198lr82j. 

2. The Florida rmieaiate Consortium for Inter national/lntercultural 

Education (FCCI/IE). This Consortium, comprised of 15 colleges and 
universit ies in Florida, wa.5 cre,:^=d in 1977 for the purpose of 
encouraging and promoting inten.^ 'onal education efforts among 
institutions of higher education in Florida.^ A recent accomplish- 
ment of the Consortium was the sponsorship of .a resolution in sup- 
port of international educat^ron^whi ch was formally adopted by the 
Florida House of Representatives . in 1982, and by the Florida Senate 
in 1983 BCC's Director of I n ternat i ona 1 . Educat ion has served as the 
Executive Director of this statewide organization since its formation. 

3 ThP Col l ege Consortium for I nCernationa 1 Studies (CCIS). , More than 
50 colleges and universities are members; the major emphasis of this 
consortium is overseas academic programs. BCC is represented on the 
Executive Committee. 

A. Broward Community College also holds institutional memberships in 
NAFSA and the Institute for International Educat ion U I Ej . 
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FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 



BCC rocoqni^cs tha'. faculty support <hu) involvement is essential for the lang-tcrm 
success of the i ntcr nn I i ona I oducotion program. Faculty ciovc I opmcn t opportunities 
must be provided to secure this on-yoing support. Mjny BCC faculty members iind 
administrators have attended conferences on i nternnt i onn I education sponsored by 
the Florida Collegiate Consor t i um -for lote^nati orui I / I n tercu 1 tu ra I Education and 
other organizations. Several BCC faculty mcjnbers hnve participated in European 
Economic Community-sponsored seminars in_Belaium and Government of Quebec sponsored 
seminars in Montreal and Quebec City. Faculty^ exchanges have been successfully 
conducted in cooperation with the College's center ui Seville, S[)ain. BCC ' s study 
abroad program has provided more than 30 faculty members and administrators with 
opportunities for travel to" foreign locations; these individuals often become 
key supporters of the international education effort. 



OT HER ACT \ }!_ I TIES 

BCC President Hugh Adams ims been a participant in Several gr6up visitations to for- 
eign couhJxies for the purpose of reviewing educational systems or to provide educa- 
''tional expertise and assistance to -foreign educators. In'' October 1979, he visited ^ 
India as the guest of that government. He and two other U.S. educators conducted 
conferences with universities throughout India cx[)laininy ttie organization, staff- 
ing, operation, f und i ng, academi c programs, and services offered by two-year com-' 
munity colleges. 'The consultation was Sponsored] by the U.S. Education Foundation 
of India and" the Fulbright Scholars Lecture Series. Additionally, Dr. Adams joined 
a team of Florida educators in o visit to Kuwait in April I98O. The purpose of the 
visit was to review the technical and vocational education system of the -State of 
Kuwait and to recommend modern anji effect i VC methods of dealinj with its current 
and future requirements. The final report has been accepted by the Government cf 
Kuwait. Follow-up visits in conjunction with an accreditation insp.ection were 
conducted during 1981-83; BCC's Vice Pres i dent , for Student Affairs and Executive 
Director of Technical Education also participated in these visitations. In 198I 
Dr* Adams served as a U.S. delegate to the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
arxi Development (OECD) - sponsored conf erence ^ i n Paris convened to discuss higher 
educatri on pol i c res in the 1980s. 



CON CLUSION 

For many years, educators and psychologists have referred "to the term !Q as an 
index of intelligence. Perhaps, it is time for us to consider a new term that will 
have special relevance for all levels of education, as well as for this nation's 
prosperity and security in the coming decades. We can call this new t»irm HQ - 
»'lnternat ional Intelligence Quotient." The I I Q of -Amer i cans - i s not very high.^ 
We must reverse this situation if America is tomeo/r-its international responsi- 
bilities, if American business is to survive in an i ncreas i ng 1 y compet i t i ve world, 
and if American citizens are to exercise responsibly their rigHtS in a iiemocratic 
society. Broward Community College iS committed "to lliis goal. 
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THE WORLD JERIES 
Julia Ribley 
Vdloncia Community College 



Greater understanding of other countries, cultures, peoples and perspec- 
tives is an essential component of the educational process for effective citi- 
zenship in an increasingly interdependent world and in multi-cultural Central 
Florida. To further this understanding', the International Education Office, 
college-wide, is sponsoring a WORLD SERIES during 1982-83. This program ex- 
poses students, faculty and staff to the geography, languages, politics, reli- 
gions, history, arts, ' traditions, foods, life-styles and educational systems 
of other countries and cultures. 

r 

; V 

The WORLD SERIES consists of "celebrations" throughout the college of 
four regions/cultures for one month each and -a culminating Brotherhood of Man 
Celebration co-sponsored by the Offices of Minority Affairs and International 
Education. During the month that a region 1s being highlighted a diversity of 
activities takes place apthe college including films, language overviews, ex- 
hibits, slide presentations, performances, lectures, demonstrations, and 
fo6ds. The WORLD SERIES'' has much potential, especially in the community 
college, for it involves students, faculty, administrators, career service 
(support) personnel and the community. The concept of the WORLD SERIES imme- 
diatrjly gained support by individuals already involved in International Educa- 
• tion. 

Based on the responses to a college-wide survey to determine the inter- 
ests in the WORLD SERIES and the regions/cultures to be highlighted, the 
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steering Committee for International Curriculum Development planned the WORLD 



SERIES for 1982-83: 



October 



Orient 



November 



Latin America 



February 



flfrica 



March 



Middle East 



March 



xirotherhood of Man Celebration 



The next step was to select faculty coordinators for the "celebrations" 
of each of the four cultures and the culminating Brotherhood of Man Celebra- 
tion for each of the two campuses on which full time credit students attend. 
It was believed that these faculty coordinators would be the ke y to the suc- 
cess of the entire WORLD SERIES; therefore, knowledgeable, self-motivating, 
dependable, enthusiastic. Individuals who are influential with other faculty 
and highly respected by students were sought, and found. The faculty coordi- 
nator chairs the planning team for the celebration on a particular campus. 
The teams are composed of other faculty, students (international and American) 
and career service personnel. 

Once the coordinators were selected, funding became a priority, since 
this was not a budgeted project. A proposal for a thorough and elaborate 
WORLD SERIES\was submitted for Internal funding. Although the proposal was 
not funded, the decision was m-^de to do the project anyway; it just could not 
be as elaborate as planned. Proposals were submitted to the student activi- 
ties committees on two campuses and the project was funded at $600.00 per cam- 
pus for the yeari In addition, monies have been acquired from various depart- 
ments for the rental of films and for honoraria for speakers. 
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The "celebrations" all -are different, depending upon the interests, tal- 
ents- and resources of the particular planning team. To some extent, healthy 
competition has developed among the planning teams.. Thus far, all the faculty 
coordinators have found their work with the WORLD SERIES to be a rewarding 
experience, and through the variety of disciplines that they represent ^;hese 
faculty have involved other faculty in the WORLD SERIES who heretofore were 
not involved in the International Education Proaram. This has assisted in 
increasing international/intercul tural awareners throughout the college. 

How has the WORLD SERIES impacted the classroom? One of the primary 
goals of the WORLD SERIES is to encourage faculty to incorporate the various 
regions/cultures of the vorld into their courses. A list of rental films 
available for each culture has been distributed to each faculty member one 
month^~~prior to the celebration. In actuality, these film lists have not been 
utilized to the extent anticipated. Through a community brochure about the 
WORLD SERIES and a questionnaire, some very knowledgeable individuals in the 
community who are willing to serve as resource volunteers to classes have been 
located. Generally, individual faculty members for whose classes the speaker 
would be relevant are contacted and then classes are combined in order to pro- 
vide a guaranteed audience for the speaker. As an outgrowth of the WORLD 
SERIES a political science professor has taught a one-hour seminar in Mid-East 
Affairs. The students enrolled in the seminar will participate in the activi- 
ties of the "Celebration of , the Middle East." A composition instructor has 
centered her composition course around the WORLD SERIES and the students\are 
required to write a mi ni -paper "oTT'each of the cultures of the WORLD SERIES. 
Through the Open Campus, which is Valencia's "campus without walls," intercul- 
tural communication courses for senior citizens have been offered on the 
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Orient and the Middle East in conjunction with the WORLD SERIES. Three full- 
time faculty members on one campus presented an "Overview of Latin American 
Culture" to a "combination of five classes in Humanities, Foreign Language and 
Speech. Panels ^of international students are available through the interna- 
tional student advisors to serve as resources to classes, and in November dur- 
ing the "Celebration of Latin America" some Latin American students presented 
and demonstrated Latin America musical instruments to a Music Appreciation 
class. Thus, the WORLD SERIES has brought international dimensions to the 
classroom. 

How has the WORLD SERIES impacted extra-curricular programming? Food 
services on both the East and West Campuses have served foojs from the various 
cultures during the celebrations of the cultures. One of the food service 
companies ordered decorations for the cafeteria and all of the information on 
their monthly calendar related to the cultures being ce'lebrate^i. The coordi- 
nator of gallery exhibits has worked with the WORLD ^iERIES and some of the 
gallery exhibits have been in conjunction with the celebrated cultures includ- 
ing an exhibit of Guatemalan textiles and another of African art. The librar- 
ians have set up displays of books, magazines and photographs along with hand- 
crafts from the various cultures. The faculty advisors to the student news- 
papers have assigned editors to cover the events of the WORLD SERIES and the 
newspapers have included schedules of upcoming WORLD SERIES activities. A 
variety of programs has been held on the campuses including cooking demonstra- 
tions, a martial art's performance, origami and ikebana demonstrations, a fes- 
tival of masks during which students made African masks, a sidewalk art activ- 
ity during which students drew depictions of the Brotherhood of Man on the 
sidewalk in colored chalk, a performance of Israeli folk songs, a program by 
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students' to interpr:^t the meaning of the Brotherhood of Man including music, 
readings in foreign languages and modern dance. The Chairman of the Communi- 
cations Department and several faculty from different disciplines selected 
films for a film series and coordinated the "WORLD SERIES of Films" with the 
regions/cultures of the college-wide WORLD SERIES. The WORLD SERIES truly has 
been prominent in extra-curricular activities this year. 

What have been the linkages between the community and the WORLD SERIES? 
Ethnic groups have been delighted to help. Through faculty attendance at a 
meeting of the Asian Pacific American Heritage Council the owners and editor 
of the Ameri-Asia News became interested in the WORLD SERIES and included sev- 
eral articles in their paper on Valencia and its International Education Pro- 
gram and WORLD SERIES. Arrangements were made for the local Chinese American 
Association and Valencia Community College to co-sponsor the Youth Goodwill 
Mission Tour from the Republic of China and 600 people attended a magnificent 
dance performance on campus. An Israeli art exhibit was coordinated by a com- 
munity volunteer and hung in a civic theater during March as part of the 
"Celebration on the Middle East." In making arrangements for this exhibit, 
contact was made with several art galleries which were very interested in^ the 
WORLD SERIES and asked that they be contacted for the WORLD SERIES next year. 
For the "opening of the WORLD SERIES" the Mayor of Orlando made opening 
remarks and on the program were the Director of the World Trade Center Orlando 
and the Vice President for International Banking at Barnett Bank. Following 
this program both the Director of the World Trade Center Orlando and the Vice 
President of Barnett Bank have requested student interns from Valencia. A 
former Assistant Secretary-General of the United Nations came to the college 
to speak on the WORLD SERIES and global issues. During the "Celebration of 
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Africa" Anheuser-Busch sponsored on campus an exhibit of the portraits of The 
Great Kings of Africa and hosted a reception for the community at which the 
portraits were unveiled. During the Brothef^hood of Man Celebration an 
intercultural program will be held in downtown Orlando along with a ceremony 
to present certificates to all individuals in the community who have given of 
their time and talents to the WORLD SERIES, Through the identification of 
knowledgeable community resource volunteers Valencia actually is developing a 
thorough resource file of individuals in the community who tire knowledgeable 
about "things international." The WORLD SERIES definitely has brought the 
college and the community together in working for international/intercultural 
understanding. 

Some ideas that come to mind relative to the WORLD SERIES in general are 
that the strength for programming was increased through cooperation between 
Minority Affairs and International Education for the Celebration of 
Africa/Black History Month and the Brotherhood of Man Celebration. Not only 
were costs -shared but human resources were increased and the potential 
audience for performances and programs was increased. Because of the WORLD 
SERIES faculty have been able to attend workshops on regions of the world con- 
ducted by area study centers at universities. Career service personnel have 
been involved in the planning and have served as resources to the WORLD 
SERIES. The Student Government has been involved. More and more people 
within and outside the college are becoming involved in the WORLD SERIES. The 
WORLD SERIES has proved to be an excellent means of motivating resources for 
International Education and bringing the world to the college. 

I/IEJR57 
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WORLD SERIES 



OCTOBER 1982 



^ BC7NDAT 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSMY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


'Oriental fooda 
will b« served 
In cafeterias 
on Caat and 
We«c Caspusca 


*Orlcnt«l filKt 
will be ahovn 
often In the 
Buffet RooB in 
! the caf«tt.icia 
on Ueat CaMpua 


•RESOURCE ROOH 
on the Orient 
In Buffet Rocm 
In cafeteria on 
Weat Cam^ua 


•Oriental acu- 
dcnta will 
speak in your 
claaa - contact 
International 
Student advi-* 
sor 


•Oriental 
Exhibits in 
LRC and 3-2 K 
on Ueat Caspua 


i 9:00u JAPANESE 
CULTURE 

1:00 & e:OOU 
flla: RASHOMON 

7: 30E MARTIAL 
ARTS 


8 


1 


* ORIENTAL riLKS 

llrOOE 'til... 

Buildlns 1 
Rotunda 


B 


• 


ORIGAMI 
DcBonatration 

Art of Papar 
Folding 
I0:50E Cafeteria 
Seiko Hoody 


8 




10 


\X Anbasaador 
Robert Ryan 

9:0CW 5-111 
lliOOE PAC 

1:00E 1-257 
Intcmat iooal 
Exhibits 


ORIENTAL 
MOVIES 

11:00E 'til... 

Building I 
Rocunda 


13 

Dr. Culnar Boach 

"rRAQIENTS OF 

THE SILX ROAD" 
alidea/Iccturc 

l:OOE Black Box 


14 


Fil«: DATS 
AND HICKTS 
IN TV.£ FOREST 

1:OOW & 8:00V 
5-111 


Performance of 
Chinese Dance 
and Song by 
studenta froa 
Taiwan 

8:O0E PAC 


17 


ORIEIfTAL 
MOyiES 

lliOOK 'til.. . 
Building 1 
Rotunda 


19 

Kayor Frederick 
to 

officially open 
WORLD SERIES 

9;30W >111 


aO ORIENTAL 
COOKING 
with Hr. Chen 
11:00 12:0OW 
Cafeteria 
FIESTA FOUOORia 
1:OOE Bldg 1 
Ro tunda 




MARTIAL ARTS 
Dcnona t r a t ion 

12:O0U 
Rotunda 3 
by UAH LUM 
rUNG FU TEMPLE 




«4 

V 


** ORIDTTAL 

FILKS 

11 :00E 
Bidg 1 Rotunda 

JAPA^JESE BRr;SH 

PAIHTINC 
IrOOE 3-U8 


** A VIEW OF 
JAPANESE CULTURE 
Origami, Rinono, 
Tea Ccreaony 
by 

Takako Rowland 

10:50E Black Box 


" IKEBANA 
Cut Flower 
Arranging 

1:00E Bldg 3 
Atrium 




FIESTA 

FOUOjORICO 

Oriental dancing 
faahion, muaic 

12:00W 
Rotunda 3 


SO 

) 



October 
1 



THE MONTH OF THE ORlElfr 



£ following tiAe denotes Eaat Caopua; V denotea Veat Caopua 



11 



13 

15 
16 

19 

20 
25 



A VIEV OF JAPAKESE CULTURE: Takeko Rowland will dejaonstrate Origami (paper folding), the kimono, Jipaneae 
writing and the Japaneae Tea Ceremony in the Buffet Room in the cafeteria on Veat Canpus. 

RASS^OMON: a Japaneae filji set in the aiddle agea; ao eloquent masterpiece in the WORLD S^IES of fil«a. 
The fils will be tfhowa in 5-111 oa Vest Canpus at 1:00 p.*. (free) and at 8;00 p. a. ($2.00 adaiss:ion). 

The ART OF JCUNC FU featuring an incredible display of for«a and w-f j-.v^-: by the Vab Lum Kung Fu Temple. 
Advance ticketa will be $5.00. For infomation call the Vab Lwa ' .t-j i'u Teaiple at 275-6177. 

Aabaaaador Robert Ry«n, Fon»cr Asaistant Pecretary-Ceneral of the United Hationa and forwcr ambaasador to 
Xig^r, will be at Valencia to coose&orate United Nationa Day. International exhibits will be held on 
Eaat and Veat Campuaea . 

Aabaasador Ryan will present the **ROL£ OF THE UKITED NATIONS IN WORLD AFFAIRS" at 9:00 a.m.. 
Vest Campus in 5-111 and at 11:00 a.M. on East Canpus in the Performing Arra Center. 

"GLOBAL ISSUES IN TODAY'S INTEilDEPENDENT WORLD" will be the aubject of Ambaaaador Ryan*a 
addreaa at 1:00 p.m. on Eaat Campua in 1-257. 

Dr. Culnar Boacb, Profesaor Emeritus of Art History at Florida State University and Specialiat in Eastern 
Art. who bis recently returned from China will give a a lide/lecture preaentation on "FRAGMENTS OF THE SILK 
ROAD". 

DAYS AND NIGHTS IN TKE FOREST offers broad insigbta into today'a India; part of WORLD SERIES of filma. 
The film will be shown in 5-111 on Vest Campus st 1:00 p.m. (free) snd st 8:00 p.m. ($2.00 admiasion). 

Authentic CHINES^ DANCES and SONGS by Taiwaneae atudenta aelected to participate in Toutb Goodwill 
Hiaaiou tour of U.S. Performance co*-aponsored by Chineae*American Assoclstion and Valencia. Ticketa 
available for $3.00 through International Education Office. 

Mayor VilUam Frederick will offically open the WORLD SERIES. Margie Vame^, Executive Director of the 
nev Orlando International Trade Center, will preaent "Impact of Internationalization on Central Florida** 
and Dennia Wood, Vice President for Intemstional Banking of Barnett Bank will preaent "Ctreera Inter- 
national**. 

Mr. Chen will give a deiaonatration of the art of Chinese cooking in the cafeteria on Veat Campua. 
FIESTA FOT.XLORICO will he a performance of Oriental dancing, faahion and muaic. 

Ariko Sugiyama will demonatrate the delicate art of Japaneae bruab painting in 3-148 on Eaat Campua. 



* The eventa will be on-going throughout the month. For more inforsiation contact Julia Ribley (71*34''), 
Grace Kehrer (71-49S), or Bee Pennington (72-297). 
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WORLD SERIES 0©¥€mi€^ 'tm 



( MONDAT 


TUESDAY i WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY ^ 


1 SLIDES or >5IXICC 
11 :00-l :00 Vest 
Cafeteria 


2. LATIiJ A.KERICAN 
FOOD served in 
cafeteria or East 


3 


4 SLIDES OF MEXICO 
1 1 : OCr- 1 : 00 East 

Rot uTvda 


5 


Filn:: SOUTH AMIKICA 
11:00-1:00 East 
Rorunda 


SLIDES OF MEXICO 
11:00-1:00 East 
Atriuir. 


8 PROGRAy. 

overviev of latik 
a>ie:rican culturz 

10:00 'Jest 
Buffet RooTT 


S Filrc: MUSIC EXPERI- 
EJiCE— I •■ TTLE TRATK 
OF THE CAIFIRA 
11:00-1:00 East 
Rotunda 

LATIS FOODS East 


File: COSTA RICA 
11:00-1:00 East 
Rotunda 


Videotape: ITPICAL 
LATIN AMERICAN DANCE5 
1j:uC>-1:00 west 
Rotunda 3 

SLIDES OF MEXICO 
11:00-1:00 East 
Rnrvndg 


lirilc: COSTA RICA 
11:00-1:00 West 
Cafeteria 

VORID SERIES of 
Files: VIRIDIANA 
1:00 h 8:00 West 


15 FiliE: INCA5: PAST 
AM) PRESEKT 
11 :00-l :00 East 
Rotunda 

Videotape: TiTICAL 
LATIN AMERICAN DANCE! 
n-1 west Cafeteria 


16 PROGRAM 

OVERVIEW OF LATIN 
AMERICAN CULTURE 
9:25 East 1-257 

LATIK RODS East 


17 PROGRAM 

ECONOMICS OF MEXICO 
AKD DOING BUSINESS 
IN LATIN AMERICA: 
TRAKSCULTURAL COMM- 
UNICATION 

9:00 Uest ^-120 _ 


18 PERFORMANCE 

MEXICAN DANCING 

12:00 East 
Student Lounge 


la PERFORMANCE 

MEXICAN DANCING 

11:00 West 

Cafeteria 


2.2. Film: MEXICO BEFORE 
CORTEZ 

11 :00-l :00 East 

Rotunda 


23 PROGRAM 

INTERNATIONAL CAREEP 
OPPORTUNITIES 

10:50 East 1-257 
LATIN FOODS East 


24 WORLD SERIES of 
films: 

BLACK ORPHEUS 
8:00 p.m. West 

5-ni 

S2.00 Admission 


2.6 

THANKSGIVING 


26 

HOLIDAYS 


' £9 


30 Videotape: TYPICAL 
LATIN AMERICAN 
DANCES 

11 :00-1 :00 East 
Rotunda 


Enjoy the latin 
A>KRICAN EXHIBITS 
in the LRC and 3-2U 
on West Campus 


LATIN AMERICAN FOODS 
will be served 
weekly by SAGA Food 
Services on West 
rampus 


LATIN AMERICAN 
STUDENTS will speak 
in classes - con- 
tact interriat Aoii« A 
Student Advisor 

J 
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« u rm: MOWTH OF LATIN AMERICA following tioe denotes East Ciopus 

November THE MONTH LATIN ah^-mla ^^^^ following tine denotes West Cwpus 

8 Rosita Martinez (Chain»an of the Foreign Language D^P"^^^) • 

and Helen Twigg (Humanities Professor) will present an OVERVIEW OF UTIN AMERICAN CULTURE vhich 
will include sterotypes, gestures, language, custons and more. 

lo VIRIDIANA- This award-winning Spanish masterpiece concerns a convent novice who is cheated and 

.^ever^ tun> This film will be sho^ at 1:00 p.m. (free) and 8:00 p.». ($2.00 admission). 

lA Lul. Keves (Spanish Professor) and Gabriel Del Corral (Consul of Colombia, South America) will 

present an OVERVIEW OF LATIN AMERICAN CULTURE which will include stereotypes » gestures, language, 
customs and a film about Colombia, South America. 

17 Robert Twigg. . fonner b.nk prfesident. will di.cus. th« CURRENT ECONOMIC SITIJATIOK IK MKICO .n^^^ 

Dennis Wood! Vice President for Intera.tion.l Sinking .t B.mett B.nk, will present DOIKG BUSINESS . 
IN LATIN AMERICA: TRAKSCULTURAL COIMUKICATION. 

w • t7.^.u F»ecutive Director of the new Orlindo Intemitionil Trade Center, will present 
" SaCT S^StEI^^T OKilmnoS S^ 2L^SIl"lORIDA .nd I>ennis Wood, Vice President for Intern.tion.l : 

slinking .tB.rBetf B.nk, will present CAREERS IKTERNATIOKAL. 

o/ RTArK ORPHEUS- Director Marcel Camus retells the legend of Orpheus and Euridice in » oodern »ettiDg. 

^ !"Se M«k section of Ri^"e Janeiro, Orpheus beco-^s a streetcar conductor and Euridxce is a 

cou^^ girJ "eeing ?ro» a »an swor^ lo kill her. The film contains so-e of the most magnificent 

music and color photography ever put on film. 



For .ore iflfcrmation contact Julia Ribley (7J-6J6) , Rosi J g*^ 

ERIC 



Inez (71-A69) or Consuelo Scott (72-277). 



AFRICA BLACK HISTORY MONTH 

WORLD SERIES February i983 



MONDAY 




WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY ^ 


31 

AFRICAN FOODS will be 
served In Che cafeteria 
on £««c and West 
Canpuses In February 


film. BLACK HISTORY 
Lost, Stolen, Strayed 
9:30 East Rotunda I 
12:30 We s t Ro c und a 3 


2 

Lecture: AFRICAN ART 
by Dr. Donald Vfyatt 
9:00 East Stu. Lounge 


3 

Fila: AFRICAN SA.NCnJS 


4 

Lecture: AFRICA** ART 
Dr. Donald W. Wyatt 
11:00 Uesc 6-202 


Flla: BLACK AND WHITE 

IN COLOR 
1:00 East 1-257 


10:00 East Rotunda 1 


FIIb: BUVQC AND WH7TE 

IN COLOR 
l:O0 West 


AFRICAN FOODS 
Eaat Cafeteria 


7 

Fllaa: AITIIC^ MASX 
CARVI?«;S 

9:30 Ease Rotunda I 
12:30 West Rotunda 3 


8 SI Ide Presentation : 
AFRICA 
10:00 Emat 1-256 


KING, JR. 
10:00 Eaat Rotunda 1 


10 

^ Lecture/Deaonat ra- 
tion 

INFLUENCES OF AFRICAN 


A A INFLUENCES OF AFRI- 
* CAN MUSIC ON AKER. 
MUSIC by CHUCK RU3ET 
11-11:30 West 6-202 


AFRICAN FOODS 
Zsmt Cafeteria 


VISIT TO AFRICA 
vlth DORIS FTSTER 


MUSIC ON AKER. MUSIC 
by CHUCK R0BET 

1:40-2:55 E*«t 3-124 


CELEBRATION OF DANCE 
12:30 West Rotunda 3 


1:00 Vest Rotunda 3 


Bag Luncb 
12:00 DTC Conf. A&B 


FESTIVAL OF MASKS 
1:00 Wesr Rotunda 3 


14 

EGYPT: QUEST FOR 
ETERSITT 

National Geographic 
Docuaentary 

11:00 Weat Rotunda 3 


Exhibit: IVOKi' 
ARTIFACTS FROM AFRICA 
9-12 Eaat Atrlua 


i yj tA*ir I . v^Uui f UK 
ETEKSITY 
National Geographic 

Docuxaencar^ 
11:00 Eaat Rotunda 1 


I i 

Slide Presentation: 
STEREOTYPING OF BLACKS 
IN MEDIA 
by 

BRENDA VERNEX 
10:50 West TEA 


aq verner's stereo- 
typing PRESENTATION 
12:00 West 4-12Q 


AFRICAN FASHION SHOW 
12:30 East Rotunda 1 


AFRICAN FOODS 
East Cafeteria 


Flla: BATTLE OF 
ALGIERS 
1:00 West S-111 


AFRICAN FASHION SHOW 
12:30 Went Rotunda 3 


fy< Slide Presentation: 
<^ 'AFRICA: CONT- OF CON- 
TRAST, CHANCE, CHALLE^E 
11:00 & 2:00 E 1-374 
12:00 East 1-374 


22 

Exhibit: Portxalta of 
GREAT CIHOS Olf AFRICA 
10-3 Weat Rotunda 3 


23 

Exhibit: Portraits of 
GREAT KINGS OF AFRICA 
10-3 Eaat Atrlua 


24 

Slide Presentation: 

VISIT TO AFRICA 
with DORIS PTSTEX 
Bag Lunch 

12:00 West Buffet Ra. 


AFR. COVERED DISH 
*^^\lEAL 3:00 E 3-113 
Slide Presentation: 
AFRICA BEFORE AND 
AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


Unveiling of Portraits: 
GREAT JCINCS OF AFRICA 
6:00-9:00 Expo Center 


AFRICAN VOODS 
Eaat Cflfeterl* 


AFRICAN -AMER. STUDENT 

„ ^TALENT SPOTLIGHT 
8:0A W 


28 


Enjoy the 
AFRICAN APT EXHIBITS 
in the LRC and 3-2 U 
on West Caapus and In 
Building 3 on East 
Caopua 


Have you seen the 
AFRICAN ART at the 
Downtown Center? 


Browse through tha 
BOOKS and MATERIALS 
on AFRICA in the LRCs 
on East ^d West 
Canpuses 


to be shovn regarding 
Black History during 
the month of February* 
see Che reverse of 
this page 



VALENCIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

E/East following tine denotes East Castpua 
W/Weat following time denotes West Campus 

JULIAN BOND, GEORGIA STATE SENATOR, KEYNOTE SPEAKER FOR BLACK HISTORY MONTH OBSERVATION PROGRAM 

Performing Arts Center, East Csmpua 
2:00-5:00 p.m., Saturday, February 12 

1 This fllta is narrated by Bill Coaby. 

2 & 4 DR. DONALD WYATT» a retired aoclologiat, lived in Africa aore than 20 yeara, during which time he 

collected the African art preaently exhibited on Eaat and West Caapuaea. 

2 fc 4 BLACK AND WHITE IN COLOR: Set in colonial West Africa In 1914, this flla tells the story of s 

aaall war fought by French and German colonials, with each side using the local black trlbesnen 
as aoldlera. 

6 DOROTHY JOHNSON will give a allda preaentatlon of her visit to Africa. 

9 DORIS FTSTER, a Valencia employee, who lived 10 yeara in Africa, will provide an ara chair visit 

to West Africa. Bring your bag lunch. 

10 & 11 CHUCK RUBEY of FM 9Df la a apeclallat on Afrlr^m music- 

17 & 18 BRENDA VERNER holds s Master's Degree from Harvard University and is an authority on African 

Aaerlcan memorabilia and media production. 

18 BATTLE OF ALGIERS: Glllo Pontecorvo'a staggeringly reslistlc drsmatlxatlon of the Algerian 

rebellion against the French becween 1954 and 1957. 

21 RAYMOND BURNS, a naitlve South Afrlcrji who, for 25 yeara waa Involved in African educational 

Work in Central Africa, will preaent AFRICA: CONTINENT OF CONTRAST, CHANCE, CHALLENGE in 
1 political science and 2 sociology classes. 

21 Reception to follow the unveiling of portralta of THE GREAT KINGS OF AFRICA aponaored by 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

22 23 The portralta of THE GREAT KINGS OF AFRICA were cotaaissioned by Anheuser-Busch. \ 

24 See February 9. 

The eventa on thla calendar are open to anyone who would Ilka to attend. For aore Infonaatlon contact Ty Johnaon (72-323i 
Carl Thompaon (71-601). Carole Trachy (71-616) or Julia Rlblay (71-616). concacc ly jonnaon i/z J23>, 



MIDDLE EAST BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 

WORLD SERIES march i983 



MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WED?JESDAY 


thuksday 


FRIDAY 


Fnjoy the ISRAELI ART 
EXHIBIT at Edyth Bush 
T^.eatre through Kai'ch 5 


DR. MuSTAtA 3A,..' 
of the Ualv. of Cairo 
10:50 W 3-213 


2 

i?r* **r)STATA £AIF 
of the Univ. of Cairo 
12:00 E 1-347 


Slide Presentation: 
AH AMERICAN'S 
IMPRESSION OF AK 
ISRAELI KIBBUTZ 

12:00 E Black Box 


4 

Perf onssnce : 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCES 

11:45 E Rocunda 1 


Lunch with Dr. SaIT 

l^llj W OU I r e E KOvB 


Lunch vith Dr. Salf 
1:00 E Board Room 


7 

THE SAUDIS 
television docuxaen'^axy 
12:00 E Rotunda 1 


Q LEBANON: POLITICAL 

Or. John Livingston 
10:50 W 3-213 


9 

Enjoy 

MATADOR 
DAT 


"lO Slide/Tape 

Presentation: 

ISRAEL 

9-11 H Rotunda 3 


11 Slide Presentation: 
ISRAEL 
9-11 V Rotunda 3 


Perfcrmsnce 
ISRAELI FOLK SONCS 
11:45 V Rotunda 3 


Lunch vlth 
Dr. Livingston 

12:15 W Buffet Roo« 


14 

COOICINC D£>40H5TRATION 
by Haaad Sugelr & 
Samy S«nr>oay 

1 1 :30 V Cafeteria 


^5 ISRAELI POLITICS by 
JAMES SHIPLEY 
10:50 W 3-213 


16 

SAUDI ARABIAN 
HISTORY 

Vi^' ;.pe Part 1 

9:30 Rotunda 3 


^ ^ SAUDI ARABIAH 
BISTORT 
Videotape Part 2 
9:30 W Rotunda 3 


'\Q SAUDI ARABIAN 
HISTOKT 
Vldeotspa Part 3 
9:30 V Rotunda 3 


Lunch with Mr. Shipley 
12:15 W 2-123 


EGYPTIAN ART and 

HIEROGLYPHICS 
by Bill Caaale 

17-no F. 1 


Slide Presentation: 
ISRAEL 
12:00 Z Rotunda 1 


Slide Presentation: 

ISRAEL 
12:00 E Rotunds 1 


Oi 

^ WORLD SERIES 
RECOGNITION PROGRAM 
Baroett Plaza 
12:30 Downtown 

BROTH 


22 

Presentation: 
IKTERKATIOKAL 
BUSIKESS SKILLS FOR 
THZ KIDDLE EAST 
12:00 E Black Box 

C R B 0 0 D 


BROTHERHOOD OF 
MAN CELEBRATION 

EAST and WEST CAMPUSES 

(See Below) 

or M A H C 


Presentation: 

ISRAELI tr:5ic 
by 

C.xntor B. Dvorkln 
1:40 E 3-i24 

C L E B R A 


25 

T I O N 




Enjoy th« MIDDLE 
EA57ERJJ EXKIBITS In 
3-214 and the LRC on 
Vest and In Building 3 
on Eaat Cmjapua 




MIDDLE EASTERN FOODS 
will be served In 
the cafeterias cn 
East snd Vest 
Campuses 


J 



VALENCIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



E/Eaat following time denotes East Csapus 
V/Vest follcKrlng tine denotes Vsst Csrapus 

CELEBRATE THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN on Wednesdsy. March 23 on Esst and West Campuses. Ev^^ts will Includa a hot air 
balloon lift-off. Intercvltural entertstnment . aldevslk chalk drawing. International foods and faahlon and a con- 
ference call with a noted polltlclai.. Everyone (studenta and ataff) la Invited to wesr International attlra on 
March 23. 

March 

12 Dr. Moatafa-Elwl Salf la a Visit Irg Fulbrlght Scholar frots the Department of Polltlcal^Sclenca at the 

Univeralty of Cairo. Dr. Salf will lecture on "Political Dynamlca In the Middle Eaat." 

3 Kendrlck Kaufman will preaent lapreaalona of hla work experlenca on a klbbutx In laraal. 

it Thla perfomanca will be presented ^y the Orlando Israeli Folk Dsncers led by Dsrcy Lsndy. 

8 Dr. John Livingston, a vlaltlng Associate Professor of Humanities st the University of Central Florida, 

hss lived and taught In Lebanon and Is sn expert on Labsnon 4nd the Middle East. 

11 This performance will be presented by professlonsl singers Bob snd Annetts ClJckman. 

14 Haiaad Sugelr and Saay Sanooay of Saudi Arabia will give a demonstration of the art of Arabic cooking. 

15 James Shipley, a local broadcast consultsnt. Is a charter member of the Nat larval larael Taak Force and 
an expert on laraell polltlca. 

18 Bill Caaala. tha host of FM Magazine, will shsre his knowledge of Egyptian art and hleroglyphlca . 

21 The Recognition Program will be held to preaent certificates to members of the connunlty who have contri- 
buted to the WORLD SERIES. Intarcultural entertainment will precede the Recognition Program which will 
begin St 12:30 p.m. Everyons Is Invited. 

22 Grace Rawklna la an International Buslneaa Conaultant who la varr knowledgeable about the Middle Eaat. 

23 CELEBRATE THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 



For more Information about these eventa contact Dennla Jenklna (72-328) or Chsrley Kllllnger (71-381) for the 

-Celebration of the MlddU East" or Mary NeU Legg (71-335). Lorene Taylor (71-434). Ty Johnaon (72-323) or 

Julia Rlbley (71-616) for tha "Brotherhood of Man Celebration.** 'S' ' \ ^ ir - 



PART THREE 



PROJECTS AND PROGRAMS SUPPORTED BY 
GRANTS FROM THE U. S DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



A substantial and significant forward movement of international 
education in community colleges has been stimulated, encouraged, and 
financed by grants from the U.S. Department of Education. For a com- 
plete and current catalcg of such programs, request the publication 
"Opportunities Abroad for Educators'* from the Office of international 
Programs, Washington, D.C. 20202. 

One of the Department's major contributions has been its "Under- 
graduate International Studies and Foreign Language Programs." In this 
Part, see the list of the 26 programs which were funded from 1972-83- 
Details of and materials from each of the programs are often available 
by contacting a program's listed director. 

In the pages that follow, there are representative examples from 
five programs which responded to a general request from the co-editors 
for information about programs that are currently being completed. Also 
included are examples from two four-year colleges whic^ rc.eived grants 
from the undergraduate studies program. The final two entries in this 
Part represent the Group Study Abroad Program which is also financed by 
the federal government. The excerpt from Florida Junior College at 
Jacksonville provides an example of successful grant proposal. The 
excerpt from Mt. Hood Community College is an example of a module which 
was developed by a faculty who participated in a group study abroad 
program in Taiwan for which Mt. Hood provided the group leadership. 

These excerpts cannot, of course, present the fullness of the projects; 
for more examples and information, please contact directly the project's 



di rector. 
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COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 



Undergraduate Internat ional Studies 
and Foreign Language Programs 
United States Departrnent of Education, 1972-83 



Institution, Dates of Funding, 
and Program Title 

Bergen Community College (I98I-83) 
Pa ramus, NJ 07652 

Global Dimensions in the Undergraduate 
Curriculum 

Brevard Community College (1979-81) 

Cocoa, FL 32922 

Global Dimensions Program 

Bronx Community College (I98I-83) 

Bronx, NY 10^53 

International Studies Program 

Brookdale Community College (1973-75) 
Lincroft, NY 07738 
I ntercul tural Dimensions of 
General Education 

Broward Community College (I98I-83) 
Coconut Creek, FL 33066 
Internationalizing the Undergraduate 

Curriculum: A Community College Approach 

Central YMCA Community College (1973-75) 
Chicago, IL 6O6O6 
International Dimensiont* of 
General Education 

Charles County Community College (1973-7S) 
LaPlata, MD 206^6 
International Project for 
Occupat ional Students 

Elgin Community College (1978-80) 

Elgin, IL 60120 

International STudies Program 

Florida Jr College (I98I-83) 
..Jacksonville, FL 32202 
Faculty and Course Development in 
International Studies and 
Foreign Languages 



D; rector 

Lynda Icochea 

20lA^7-1500 

x8710 



Edward Fitchen 
305/636-1 111 



Arthur Galub 
212/220-6018 



Joan Claffey 
201/8^2-1900 



Bill Greene 
305/973-2206 
Richard FurlT>w 
305/^75-6590 

Betsy Note 
312/222-8353 



Horace H. Smith 
301/93^-2251 



Walter Garret 

312/697-1000 

x272 

Sara Boucher 
90^/6^6-2282 
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Insiitution, Dates of Funding, 
and Program Title 

Highline Community College (1981-83) * 

Midway, WA 98O3I 

Pacific Northvest International 

Education Consortium Global Issues 

Development Project 

Johnson Community College (I98OO82) 
Overland Park, KS 66210 
Design and Implementation of 

International Education Cur^^iculum 

Components for U.S. Community 

Jr. College District of ST. Louis (197^-76) 
(Meramec Community College) 
St. Louis, MO 63110 

Intercultural C ommu n i ca t i on s P ro j ec t 

Kirkwood Community College (1976-78) 
Cedar Rapids, lA 52^06 
Development of an International 
Studies Program 

Miami-Dade Jr. College (1972-7^) 
Miami , FL 33»56 
International Case Studies for 
General Education 

Middlesex County College (1978-80) 

Edison, NJ O8817 

International STudies Institute 

Monroe Community College (1977 "79) 
Rochester, NY 1^4623 
Strengthening the International 
and Global Dimensions 

Mt. Hood Community Col lege (1979^80) 
Gresham, OR 97030 
Undergraduate 1 nternat iona 1 
STudies Progr':^?'^ 

North Seattle Community College (1973^75) 
Seattle, WA 98IO3 
Man and His World 



Di rector 

Ann Kel leher 
206/383-7629 



Robert Demeritt 
913/677-8590 



Jean DeGrande 

31A/966-A331 
x226 



Donald E. Fuller 
319/5616 



Frankl in G. Bouwsa 
305/27^-1175 



Virgil Blanco 
201/5^8-6000 t 



Sumat i Devadutt 
716/^^2-9950 



Mathilda Harris 
503/667-7296 



Harris Haertel 
206/63^-^696 



North Shore r -u. :)977-80) 

(15 Community uoiieg, jnsortium) 
Beverly, MA 01315 
Competency-Based I nte rna t i ona 1 
Studies Modules 



Ann .Kel leher 

Bunker Hill Community College 
617/2^1-8600 
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Institution, Dates of Funding, 
and Program Title 

Oakton Community College (I98I-82) 
Des Plalnes, IL 6OOI6 
Internat lonal STudies and Foreign 
La ng uaca P rog r^iv^ 

Pima Community College (I98O-82) 
Tucson, AZ 85709 

International Awareness: A Curriculum 
Modification Approach 

Pima County Community College 

District (1982-83) 
Tucson, AZ 85709 

Arizona Consortium for International 
Business Education at 3 participating 
Community Colleges; Glendale CC, 
Pima CC, and Rio Salado> CC 

Rockland Conrmiunity College (I98O-83) 

Suffern, NY 10901 

International STudies Curriculum 
Development Project of the 36 
Members of the SUNY Community 
College System 

San Jose Community College (1973"75) 
San Jose, CA 951 1^ 
Future Thir>k, Exploring 
the Community Earth 

Southeastern Community Collegjp (1973-75) 
Whitevi lie, NC 28^72 ^ 
Domestic and hternaticnal Aspeccs 

of Intercul t.«ral Cooperation in 

Tri cultural Kc.rth Carolina 



Di rector 



Patrick V. Casal i 



G. El izabeth Bailey 
602/88^-6617 



G. El izabeth Bal ley 
602.88^-6617 



Howa rd Berry 
91^/356-^650 



Wi 1 1 iam Jacobs 

/4O8/298-2I8I 

x250 



Curtis L. Wei borne 

919/6^2-71^1 

x52 



University of North Florida (1978-80) 

and Florida Jr College 
Jacksonville, FL 32216 
International Studies Program 



Ann fladwan (UNF) 
90^/6^6-2886 
•Sara Boucher (FJC) 
90V6^6-2282 
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UNDERGRADUATE INTERNATIONAL STUDIES AND FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 1981-82 
EVALUATION - U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, TITLE VI 

Sara P- Boucher 
^ Florida Junior Coll'^ge 
Jacksonville, Florida 32216 

With the increasing interdependence among nations for economic survival, 
it follows that an education based upon monocultural conce/jtn-vtion is no 
longer suitable nor adequate. Perhaps it never was. Neve:^tAell'->ss , education 
limited' to the study of the Western World is an anachronism. 

New approaches among the academic disciplines need to be brought together 
in interrelated designs which include all cul'^ures and their understandable 
diversities. Lifelong learning is essential to future citizens, enabling them 
to adjust to the social, political, technological, ecorfiDmic, and philosophic 
changes by which they will be constan'Jly confronted. 

We are now educating students who must learn to deal with discrepancies 
in society which include: 

"competition vs.. sharing 
technology vs. harmony of nature 
leadership vs. interaction 

majority rule vs. consensus ' ^ 
homogenization vs. pluralism 

material efficiency vs. cultivation of the mind." 

The International Studies Prograim at Florida Junior College at Jackson- 
ville (henceforth referred to as FJC) is designed to provide students with 
skills to look upon these discrepancies as dynamic forces, in complementary 
harmony to maintain optimal equilibrium— a climate for harmonious productivity. 
Or, shall we continue to look upon these discre^pancies as destructive forces, 
doomed to operate in a contentious disharmony—a climate hostile to 'productivity? 

Pd^t scholastic and philosophic training have produced an academe educated 
in theliestern-oriented dualistic tradition of man and the cosmos. Where, 
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then, are we to find faculty to teach the skills and global understanding 
necessary to prepare today's students for tomorrow's world? Because of their 
incomplete background, some faculty deny the importance of global understand- 
ing; others fear curriculum expansion into fields for which they are un- 
qualified. In either case, faculty unawareness and/or fear is counterproductive 
in its negativism. How can such a faculty promote "understanding of the 

growing interdependence of the world"? 

An already viable International Studies and Foreign Language Program at 
FJC had reached its maximum impact until further trained personnel were 
available to teach and revise additional sections of extant courses. At the 

I- 

same time, through development of specific modules, it would be possible to 
introduce at least a modicum of global awareness into a number of courses. 
The most productive investment of developmental funds proved to^be for faculty 
in-service seminars, designed to provide expert resource personnel to enrich, 
encourage, stimulate, and guide faculty participants representing a number-of 

divergent disciplines. 

What was to be the reward for seminar participation? The results in terms 
of curriculum re^'orm and expansion? Release time from teaching loads was 
costly and unacceptable from an administrative view. Extra pay would be 
equally costly and attract participants^ for .the wrong reasons. Through care- 
fully planned programming and the funding for recognized experts as guest 
speakers, it was possible to secure graduate credit for seminar participants 
from the two local universities, Jacksonville University and the University 
of North Florida. In return, faculties from the institutions were invited 
to join with us in scholarly inquiry. Rapport established among -the faculties 
of, the four FJC campuses as well as the universities bodes well for future ^ 
cooperative international activities from which the entire community can profit. 
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Thus far in the program, FJC has completed tm 13-week seminars and is 

well into the third one. They are scheduled for a 2 l/2-h()'ur afternoon oeriod 

and are held at a different institutional campus each term. The Center for 

African Studies and Center for Latin American Studies at the University of 

Florida have been most cooperative in providing speakers from their own 

faculties and from among their visiting foreign exchange professors and 

students. / 

The opening seminar, entitled GLOBAL UNDERSTANDING: Path to Survival, 

I . ^ / ' 

was followed by GLOBAL ISSUES: The Ecopolitics of Survival. The present 

seminars are entitled GLOBAL INTERDEPENDENCE: Cooperative Efforts for 
Survival. Faculty particii^ation is limited in number in order to provide 
opportunity for optimum interaction with guest speakers. Seminar par- 
ticipants represent three of the four post-secondary institutions in the 
area and all four FJC campuses. Incl uded; among FJC participants are a 
D^an of Career Education and. two Area Coordinators who join with the 
faculty in these scholarly exchanges, compounding the effect upon 

» ' ! 

future .curricul um globalization. All serninar sessions are taped. Master 

\ i 

tapes are kept on file in the Program Dir^ector^s office; duplicate tanes 
are available for faculty/student referral at Learning Resource Centers 
on each campus. \^ ' 

In order to receive graduate credit fo)r^ participation, FJC faculty are 
requir^ed to attend all seminars, complete assigned text readings coordinated 
to the topic under discussion, and present a paper at the conclusion of the ' 

seminar series. Papers may consist of a course revision, supplement", or a 

' ' ' \ ' * 

module of relevance to seminar topics which can\be introduced into the 

\ 

syllabi of courses within a selected discipline. \ Staff and Program Development 

\ • 

funds finance tuition and text charges for graduate credit. (Please see 

\ 

Appendix for seminar topics, schedules, guest speal^ers, course revisions, 
and modules developed by seminar participants.) \^ 
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Faculty seminars also provide an effective liaison among the varied 
campuses an^\institutions . Participants disseminate information reqardinq 
international/intercultural activities, pertinent materials and programs, 
resource personnel, conferences, and fellowshios. All areas and disciplines 
are covered in the exchange of information and articles. The seminars have 
proven such an effective clearing house for ideas that two sessions are 
now reserved for such interdisciplinary cooperation. 

Seminar development of an International Studies Periodicals Listing 
for all FJC campuses has provided the basis for the compilation of com- 
parable audio/visual and printed materials holdings. Beginnina with 1981/ 82, 
an annual record will be kept of international studies materials ac<^uired on 
each campus. The file is available in the Program Director's office for 
immediate reference. A master copy is retained in the office of each Director 
of Learning Resources to prevent redundant duplication in new ac<^ui si tions . 

Discussion of new films and course materials are directed on each campus 
by seminar participants. New acquisitions in international studies.. are recommend 
with a further review of all audio/visual materials at the seminar level. Those 
considered to be of high quality and enriching to present holdings are then 
passed on to appropriate Area Coordinators for future purchase. 
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One area of course revision 1s in the Foreign Language Program. Here 
there was a concerted effort to add cultural studies and understanding as an 
integral part of the French studies. New materials provided by grant funds 
were introduced in the Beginning French class during Term I of the 1981-82 
academic year. The retention of Beginning French students who continued 
their studies in French 1101 in Term II increased noticeably. An additional 
class was scheduled, with an increase in class size over the previous year 
in each of the three sections scheduled. Class interest had increased, 
attrition decreased. 

The immediate objectives of the French course enrichment was to make 
learning French as practical and palatable as possible while making the 
language relevant and meaningful through exploration of French-speaking cul- 
tures. Awareness of the numerous world areas which are Francophonic leads to 
a greater appreciation for the language in a global sense., 

The former objective was achieved by instructor-prepared oral and written 
units to augment chapters in the adopted text. These units involve practical 
needs and concern in everyday activities from ordering meals, to watching 
television, to participating in sports. Grammatical forms are studied in the 
context of grammatical expressions. Visual cues accompany each conversational 
cue,first through the use of transparencies on an overhead projector, later 
on Xeroxed sheets pasted on flash cards with the written phrase on the back. 
After class practice as an entire group, when students are . relatively at 
ease with the expressions, they are then broken up into smaller groups for 
further practice with the cards. These smaller groups provide several advan- 
tages to language learning. It makes the classroom situation more person- 
oriented and humanistic, fostering a group cohesiveness and a spirit of 
cooperation ^i?ther thar competition. The students learn more easily from 
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each other, freed from the judgment of ai, authority figure (the teacher). In 
addition to the visual cards, casettes containing practice In. the conversa- 
tional units are provided. Careful directions in steps to follow in practice 

accompany each unit. 

For the culture study, units containing printed information, films, film- 
strips, slides, etc., are included after each conversation/grammar unit. 
These units are designed to encourage the student's natural desire to travel 
and communicate with people of foreign countries, enhance the enjoyment of 
learning by viewing the language as alive and real, and build self-confidence 
in the student's capability to function in foreign countries. (Please see 
Appendix for teacher-prepared units in coordination with the text. Contacts , 
Jean Paul and Rebecca Valette, Houghton-Mifflin, 2nd ed.) 

Another_ar.ea_o£_cour.se_revision is taking place within the Humanities 

Division. For a number of years, dual programs of study have existed among 
the four campuses. Some chose to continue teaching the traditional inter- 
disciplinary Western Humanities curriculum, chronologically presented in three 
stages commencing with fifth-century B.C. Greece to the present. Another 
campus adopted a more global approach, delineating each course by geographic 
areas, i.e. Mediterranean Humanities, which included Islam, omitted in the 
traditional approach; North-European Humanities, with greater emphasis on 
Byzartine/Russian contributions; American Humanities, including Latin .America; 
and Asian Humanities, including the Middle East, India, China, and Japan. The 
intent of the new curriculuhi is to provide globalized interrelated studies in 
the Humanities on all FJC campuses. 

The rationale for the interrelated studies is: 

1 With Growing specialization in American education, the FJC humanities 
■ courses shSSld provide students with a broad overview of subject areas 
not possible in individual disciplines. 
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The courses should reinforce interrelated studies, helping students 
to form the connections between habits, ideas, and technique/, essen- 
tial for an educated person to fulfill his or her potential in an 
increasingly complicated world. 

The courses should provide a base on which students develop an under- 
standing of the intricacies of their own culture, and^in our plural- 
istic society, an understanding and respect for cultures different 
from their own. 



4. In view of the world*s volatile political, social, and economic 
stability, the courses should attempt to promote a better understand- 
ing of other global cultures with which we contact* 

5. The courses should fester among students a connection with a sense of 
place and time— where we have come from, where we are, and what future 
possibilities might be. In this respect, they should attempt to re- 
affirm each individual's uniqueness but at the same time draw connec- 
tions between common goals shared by all mankind. 

6. The courses should appropriately assure reading, writing, and speaking 
competencies. 

The proposed courses are: 

HUM 2211 Humanities I: The Foundations 

HUM 2231 Humanities II: Renaissance to the Romantic Period 

HUM 2250 Humanities III: The Modern World 

HUM 2410 Humanities in Asia 

HUM 2450 Humanities in the Americas 

ARH 1000 Art Appreciation 

ARH 2050 Art History I (Course designed primarily for Art majors) 

ARH 2051 Art History II (Course designed primarily for Art majors) 

HUM 2472 Intercultural Explorations 

HUMA 1720 Overseas Humanities 

LIT 2110 Great Ideas in World Literature I 

LIT 2120 Great Ideas in World Literature II 

MUH 2211 Survey of Music History (Course designed primarily for Music majors) 

MUL 1011 Music Appreciation 

PHI 2010 Introduction to Philosophy 

PHI 2600 Introduction to Moral and Political Philosophy 

REL 2300 World Religions 

THE 1000 Introduction to Theatre 
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FJC's Honors Program, designed to serve area high school graduates with a 
cumulative grade point average of 3.5 and above, and open to all students main- 
taining a 3.5 average in college, provides an excellent vehicle for initiating 
and evaluating new courses, revisions, and materials. Because of their greater 
communicative abil ities, these students provide the most insightful critiques 
and evaluations.. A new course, INTERNATIONAL EXPLORATIONS: CHINA, is a 
scheduled f .{Uve ce to an honors section in ASIAN HUMANITIES now in session. 
As a furti.er exptiMment, the course will also be opened to a limited number 
of upper levc \>;Jents from the University of North Florida desirous of 
continuing their China studies in a field unavailable to them at their own 
institution. Three FJC faculty, whose own academic background is lacking 
Oriental depth, will also partcipate for graduate credit from Jacksonville 
University in Humanities Independent Study. The possibility for such 
scheduling is a direct outgrowth of the rapport established through loint 
participation in faculty seminars. Also to be tested first as an honors 
course will be ART APPRECIATION including Indian and Chinese Art units de- 
veloped in faculty seminars. A new course, FOLK AND TRADITIONAL WUSIC 
of WORLD CULTURES is also scheduled to be introduced as an honors offering. 
(Please see Appendix for course outlines for INTERNATIONAL EXPLORATIONS: CHINA 
and FOLK AND TRADITIONAL MUSIC OF WORLD CULTURES.) 

Inter-institutional activities and consortia programs augment international 

studie^s offerings. The International Students^Association brings together students 

from FJC, Jacksonville University, and the University of North Floria. Through 

cooperative effort and expertise provided by the University of Florida's 

Center for African Studies, FJC secured a grant for a Group Studies Abroad program 

in Sierra Leone. Community college instructors from Brevard Community College, 

Pensacola Community College, Cuyahoga Community College, and Bunker Hill Community 
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joined with six FJC faculty in a six-weeks' study program in Sierra Leone under 
the leadership of Dr. Robin Poynor, Professor of Art History at the University 
of Florida* 

Under the sponsorship of the Community Colleges for International Develop- 
ment and the Taiwan Ministry of Education, four FJC employees joined with other 
community college educators in coordinating and conducting workshops for 
Chinese instructional personnel in Taiwan. 

FJC sponsored several student/study travel tours for the summer of 1982. 
All were open to students from other Florida institutions as well. A Humanities 
European Study/Travel Tour and a Study Tour of the People's Republic of China 
were successfully undertaken. However, a new Mexican Study/Travel Tour was 
cancelled for lack of applicants. Two FJC Theater majors were awarded scholar- 
ships for Aristotle University's Suimier Intensive Course in Moderr^ Greek by the 
Greek Ministry of Culture and Science. 

Membership in the International Studies Association led to participation 
in the CISE Sumner Workshop at Ohio State University by five faculty members 
representing all campuses at FJC. Materials and information obtained at Ohio 
State were shared with colleagues in divergent disciplines and have already 
been incorporated into course syllabi. 

Cooperative production of the Great Decisions programs of the Foreign 
Policy Association continued with the four area post-secondary institutions, 
Jacksonville University, University of North Florida, Edward Waters College, 
and FJC each hosting two sessions for which thsy provided spp^kers. 

Through support of and membership in th(; Jacksonville International Trade 

Association, business concerns have become interested in FJC's international 

programs. Several members have served as resource personnel or recommended 

available experts. JITA's Executive Director participates in faculty 

seminars and has hosted several guest speakers at luncheons • 
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The National Council for International Visitors sends to Jacksonville 
delegations selected by American consular officials abroad as influential 
opinion shapers and policy makers in their native countries. FJC professors, 
who 2re members of the Foreign Visitors Committee, have hosted several visitors 
from Asia, including those from India, Nepal, and Japan. Some have graciously 
agreed to address certain classes. Their adroit handling of student questions 
and the attitudes of the students themselves have left each with a greater 
sense of understanding and respect. 

Thus, through a multiplicity of ways, internationalization continues. 
Both the curricula and personnel of FJC reflect it and perhaps thus influence 
the community at large. Or, is it community influence which provides the 
thrust? Perhaps it is a com;)lementary dynamismi working together to educate 
for the 21st century. 
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ADDITIONAL MODULES DEVELOPED BY 
FACULTY SEMINAR PARTICIPANTS 
1981-82 



HUMAN RIGHTS AS A PART OF U.S. FQR FTGN Pf)l Try _ jerry Drum 

?^t,!!!S^l5^J;ru!°^'/u'^'^??J il'^- t^°'^^^9" p°^^"^y °" """^a" R^g^its through 

a study of the World Health Organization's stand on the selling of 
infant formula to Third World nations. ic. .my .ui . 

CAREER OPPOR TUNITIES IN INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS - John F. Wagner 

A listing of 15 corporations offering an interesting, variety of careers 
in business both at home and abroad. From these, students would select 
one to explore in depth in ord'er to formulate programs or spec al lrlas 
of study best suited to the needs of the chosen concern. 'P^'^'^' 

GROUP PROJECT REPORT ON AN EME RGING NATION - Earl Farris and Ann Dolgia 

nanSJ-'^S^ ^hf ""^'"^l! reflects the characteristics of an "emerging 

nation, as the term is used in class discussions. Develop a four-page 
Jmnn^^^n^ "laj?"^ J^ont page story of which is an a\:count of some 
important^event which actually occurred in the country. The remaining 
stories, feature articles, letters to the editor, obituaries, notice" 
JhrrrfT"*^ ^S^:,! "".''^ ''^^ed on any events taking place within ' 
. the same decade of the main event. For example, an event in 1979 with 
the remaining articles reflecting the decade of 1970-79. Jnclue also a 
long-range weather summary and/or any other factors affecting the daily 
activities of the people.. . ^°'>y 

FORCES TO CON SIDER IN INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS - John F. Wagner 

-:^he necessity of specific knowledge for a nation or region as studied 
>Jrough case examples. Physical Forces - location, topography, climate, 
and natural resources - determine the success or failure of a piheapple 
cannery in Mexico. Sociocultural Forces play a dominant role in the 
success of an advertising-marketing strategy. Political and Economic 
Forces are o^ obvious importance with numerous examples. 

REFERENCE GU IDE IN INDIAN ART: FOR USE BY HUMANITIES AND ART FACULTY - 

Eleanor Allen 

A listing and evaluation of experts in the field, their publications, 
and recommendations for purchase if not indicated within present college 
holdings. The same is done for slide and film resources. 

REFERENCE G UIDE IN CHINESE ART: FOR USE BY HUMANITIES AND ART FACULTY - 

Eleanor Allen 

A listing and evaluation of experts in the field with their particular 
fie ds of concentration. Useful for resource purposes and publications, 
hollowed by an annotated bibliography of important volumes not a part of 
our present college collection. Provides opportunity for selective 
purchasing over a period of years. 
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HOW women's potential can be hindered or encouraged through understanding 
of traditional cultural patterns. 
INTERNATIONAL BUSI!!ESS UPDATE - Marshall Friedman and Richard Brooke 

A compilation of international business data from the Wall Street Journal 
:n5°S?;^r;^co^nizedipuM rSrtr?\S^e t^fU 

current on an ongoing basis, .t can "^^^ I ^e used to track 

■ =!'l-,.;sn«I.S;T.l"S:.'S5.5 „ ...... 

and topic. 

nOBTnA's IHTERKAT.nNUl CAREER OPPORTUKITIES - John F. «ager and Richard Brooke 
TK1S »odu,e deals wUh ^;Jf„-^5;o-! SOtentials jn hanMng.^a^ 
rc?en«=raufeiTaUh \l^':^lT.'llZi.U.Uon. . insurance, and ia„. 

CHINA TOUR - Mary Alice Webb 

An itinerary for an FOC st^J-jt^^fJ^J,?"- Sl"r?;"rl,''?i^re'is'l';,;o-day 
rt"a5''rn'ToSo'£rffrrfiiSt\?Se^S?:g""etrrn to San Francisco via 

Hong Kong. 

.FVI'^TOM OF SS 11?" - ORIGIKS OF AM EKICAK SOCIETV - Barbara Walch , ^ 

Purpose Of «ev'--^J5;=„?°-=?,'=B?ack!"Asian ^1^/ nllVe'p^ri"'' 
ness of the viewpoints of Hispanic, fu-^^ interrelationships 

American History, their e>;P="=""= f ^S^;;i;''J^7soeia1 . 
With c-eveloptng Aijerican ins 1 ut on --P 1 ica^ ^^^^^ 

I°na1?ze UfnSrrrel tKe motive;: actions and trends of the past and 

relate these to present happenings. 

Required texts: r.hronicles of A "^'-»->an Indian Protest. 

!^S?'tnr°v'or ^he M»vir.n-American People . Simon and Samera. 

Recommended text: TnHian and Proud of It. 

.j^Kmmio^^m^ P^P^^"^^^' '''''' ''''''' 

Periodical holdings in all four campus Learning Resource Centers Usted 
by alphabetic topic, chronology, and campus. 
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Oakton Community College, Des Plaines, Illinois 
Patrick V. Casali, Project Coordinator 
September 1, 1982 - August 31, 1984 



Abstract 

A Proposal to Coordinate and Expand 
International Studies and Foreign Language 
Instruction at 
Oakton Community College 

\ Oakton*s philosophical orientation is embodied in the mission statement 
"the College asserts that learning is for living as well as for earning." The 
proposed approach to International Studies reflects this philosophy. The 
Col^lege maintains that all Americans should be exposed to the cultures, 
customs and languages of other nations and therefore is highly committed to 
integrating global awareness throughout the' degree oriented curriculum, 
non-credit programs and extracurricular activities. Oakton's faculty are 
organized in learning clusters rather than subject specific departments. This 
admin\istrati ve structure promotes cooperation ^mong disciplines in courses and 
programming is ideally suited to the teaching of global issues which 
inevit\fftn3)nrrtnscend discipline boundaries. Foreign language instruction is 
already integrated into the academic mainstream rather than being isolated in 
a distinct foreign language department. Because of tha College's philosophy 
and organization. International Studies at Oalcton can pervade the entire 
curriculum, promoting global awareness among the entire faculty as well as 
students\ enrolled in liberal arts, vo-tech and continuing education programs. 

The overal 1 goal of the proposed project J s to expand existing 
International Studies resources into a comprehensive program by integrating 
global awareness into Oakton Community College credit ^and non credit curricula 
and campus\ activities. , • 

The major Objectives of the project are: 

1) To increase involvement of the faculty at large in International Studies 
at Oakton;; ; 

2) To promote student participation in International Studies courses and 
programs thorough student activities an(j other methods; 

3) To internationalize the transfer oriented, general education, vo-tech and 
continuing education curricula and provide opportunities for overseas 
study; ^ ' - / 

^4) To arrange for articulation with four year colleges and universities; 

5) To establish OCC's program of Educational Services for Business, Industry 
and Government as a resource to the business community for international 
education; 

i • ^ ■■ I 
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To foster these objective^^, the following are the major activities to be 
conducted during the two year project period: 



1. Increase Faculty Involvement . 

1) Provide support for attendance at conferences on international 
education. 

2) Conduct four staff development workshops (one per semester) - 
.Why International Studies at OCC: Global Interdependence 
.Culture Shock and its Impact on International Trade 

.World Energy and Environmental Cr^es 

.Arms for Peace: A Realistic Policy in a Nuclear Age? ^ ^ 

3) Conduct 12 monthly brown bag lunches to encourage faculty to deliver 
presentations to their peers. Presentations may describe successful 
teaching methods, instructional units or research projects in the 
field of international education.* 

4) Provide administrative and clerical support to faculty developing' 
grant applications for exchange programs and overseas research 
projects. ' . 

5) Provide opportunities for interested faculty to teach abroad at 
Oakton's overseas program or to lead study abroad courses. 

2 . Promote student embroilment in International Studies courses 

1) The office of Student Activities will sponsor 

an "International Week" featuring a foreign film festival, an 
internaVional food festival, art, dance and culture of various 
countries, and travelogue audio visual presentations. A highlight of 
the week will be presentations by students who have participated in . 
study abroad programs. 



2) Introduce an international component into existing courses through 
modules and examples. 

3) Develop and offer two credit courses on the cultures of France, Spain 
and Latin America, Germany, Itaiy\and Israel to encourage students to 
enroll in Oakton's more rigorous foreign language courses* 

-4) Invite prominent guest lecturers to speak to 12 International. Studies 
classes per year and open these to the entire student body. 
Presentations will be well publicized. 

5) ^ fer study abroad courses and programs and recommend prerequisite 
zernational Studies courses,. 
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International ize the Curricula 

1) Fourteen exisjt^ng courses will be internationalized. 

2) The following modern foreign language and studies courses will be 
developed and offered : 

•French 100 - Perspectives of France 
.French 150 r Introduction to Commercial 
French' 

.Spanish 100 - Perspectives of. Spain and 

Latin America 
'.Spanish 150 - Introduction to Commerical 

Spanish 

.Italian 100 - Perspectives of Italy 
.Italian 150 - Introduction to Commercial 

^ Ital ian 

.German** '100 - Perspectives in Germany 
.German 150 - Introduction of Commercial 
' German 

.Hebrew 100 - , Perspectives of Israel 
.Hebrew. 150 - Introduction to Commercial 
Hebrew • 

3) . Five additional International Studies courses will be developed. 

4) Four 'Options in International Studies' will be developed, from which 
students may select an internationalized program to meet their 
personal needs and degree requirements. 

OPTION I . " ' 

Ihternational offerings for Liberal Arts students 
OPTION II - 

\ 

•International offerings for Busi ness/Vo-tech students 

OPTION III / 
International offerings for- non-English speakers 

OPTION IV ^ ' 

Global Awareness for non-degree students 

5) Develop overseas practica for interested students enrolled in the 
Hotel-Motel Management and Cnild Care Services vo-tech programs. 
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6) Provide opportunities for fully accredited semester or summer of 
study abroad at either Loyola University's Rome Center or Rosary 
College's Villa Schifanoia. 

7) Expand OCC's Gifted Student Program in mathematics to include foreign 
languages and culture studies. 

8) Disvelop new adult/continuing education industry-specific foreign 
language courses in French, German, Italian and Hebrew. Current 
offerings include Spanish' in Busine:s, Spanish for Managers, and 
Spanish for Medical Personnel I and II. • . 
College credit may be awarded basea on competency examinations. 

Arti^ V. \^ with senior colleges, and universities 

1) t-ii -U/A and submit articulation agreements for new courses to six 
sen:;,r institutions in Illinois. 

Provide International Educational Services for Business, Industry and 
Government 

/ 

1) Systematically survey neighboring international firms to determine 
their need for Oakton graduates with training in international skills 
such as import export. International marketing or knowledge of 
foreign languages. 

a 

2) Assess needs of neighboring firms for short term in plant-training in 
International Studies such as intensive language courses, business 
specific language courses, ^or cultural overviews for executives. 

3) Survey former Oakton student^ employed by neighboring firms to assess 
their needs for continuing education in International Studies. 

4} Develop short ttrm training programs in resporiss to the ucGds 
assessments. 



PART IV - PROGRAM NARRATIVE 



1. a) NEED 

Interr •■ ional forces are shaping the modern world, but educational 
institutions are not preparing our citizenry to understand them. As a 1980 
^ Cha n ge editorial stated, '^America's young face a set of new national and 
intdrrfational circumstances about which' they have only the faintest of 
notions. They are, globally speaking, blind, deaf, and dumb; and thus 



We living In a world characterized by unprecedented global 
intei dependence. The economic advantages of product specialization have 
increased international trade. The role of multinational corporations in 
world affairs is growing. Jet travel and technological advances^Jji^ the 
telecommunications and computer industries have all but eliminated national 
boundaries. 

Global interdependence has improved cur standard of living^ concurrently 
increasing our susceptibility to problems of other , nations such c\r. 
overpopulation and food shortages. Heightened by the impact of nuc'ear 
proliferation, economic, political and social events in the Middle East-. 
Poland and Latin America now hold particularly important implications for 
domestic security and personal freedoms. 

Although the world is rapidly b/coming niore globally interdependent, 
United'States educational practices continue to reflect an earlier era of 
greater economic self-sufficiency, military world leadership and cultural 
isolation. In The Tongue-Tied American , Congressman ^aul Simon notes: 

"The United States continues to be the- only nation where you can graduate 
from college without having had one year of a foreign language during any of 
the twelve years of school ing. .. .One-fifth of the nations*s two-year colleges 

offer no foreign language It is even poss-ible to earn a doctorate here 

without studying any foreign language." ^ \ ^ 

In contrast, Japanese business people avicly study the language and customs of 
countries with which they trade. The Soviet Union, too, has recognized the 
importance of international exchange in education, and has substantially I 
increased the number of students enrolled in college dud university cACnarrye 
programs. The U.S.S.R. supports 12 times the number of fellowships we 
4.„ ft<rv.-;/.^n ci-iirioni-c ar>H If) timp<; thp number we make available to 



In addition to being affected by international and national forces, 
local factors reinforce the need for improved global eJucation at Oakton 
Community Col'-ge. Until recently, the district population was almost 
entirely white and nomogf.'t.eous . However, the number of foreign born 
cormiunity residents is increasing rapidly, representing nations as diverse 
as Russia, Serbia, Greer.?, Korea, South America and Mexico. The changing 
district composition is introducing new dynamics into the cormiunity. The 
College can play an important role in absorbing these populations, 
simultaneously helping them adjust to American culture and utilizing the new 
enthnicity to benefit the community as a whole. 

Moreover, Oakton' s district houses headquarters and branch offices of 
numerous multinational corporations. Recent conversations with several 
neighboring fi»m have revealed a need for employees possessing a world view 
as well as specific knowledge of foreign languages and cultures. The 
College will serve both its students and community firms by providing a high 
quality program which develops these capabilities. 

In response to current national and local circursta.nces, the College has 
identified the need for a comprehensive global edu- ..ion progr am as an 
institutional priority. (See Appendix I for letters of support from Oakton 
Administrators) Through the proposed project. Oaktjn will coordinate 
existing International Studies activities; promote global awareness among 
faculty and students as an urgent social issue; package related offerings to 
meet student objectives; develop new programs and courses which will attract 
students; puoncize' projacL cilL i vit Isb tu bLudenli emu tlie cOiTBnuri'ity; and 
actively foster the study of forei'qn languages . 



I. b) GOAL AND OBJECT IVES 

The overall goal of the propo; project 1s to expand existing 
International Studies resources into a comprehensive progran: by 
integrating global awareness and the study of foreign languages into 
Oakton Community College credit and non-credit curricula ano campus 
act ivit ies . 

Objectives 

Specific related objectives over a two year period are as follows; 

1) To formalize the specific responsibilities of the project planning team 
and project coordinator in coordinating International Studies activities 
and Introducing new initiatives; 

2) To increase the involvement of the faculty at large in International 
Studies at Oakton; 

3) To increase student participation in International Studies courses^ 
foreign languages and student activities to approximately 3,500 
students; 

4) To internationalize the transfer oriented, general education and vo-tech 
curricula by developing 15 new foreign language and International 
Studies courses, adding an International' component to 14 existing 
courses and developing new continuing education courses based on client 
demand; 

5) To arrange for articulation with four year colleges and universities; 

6) To establish OCC's program of Educational Services. for Business, 
Industry and Government as a resource to the business community for 
international education; 



7) To maintain existing linkages and develop new linkages with colleges 
conducting International Studies programs for the purpose of resource 
sharing; 

8) To further develop and organize international holdings in the .arning 
Resource Center including print and audio visual materials; 

«)) To publicize International Studies offerings within the College and to 
the business and residential cownunities as appropriate. 

2. RESULTS AND EXPECTED BENEFITS 

During the two year project period, Oakton's faculty and staff will 
undergo an educational process necessary to integrate a world perspective 
into the entire range of Col lege programs. An organizational framework will 
be established and resources will be obtained. Students will be motivated 
to enroll in International Studies and foreign language courses. By the end 
of the funding period, offerings will continue to be developed through 
normal College channels, allowing the program to operate and expand without 

1 

external support . ' , 

Students educated at Oakton will overcome the mid-weSt insularity and 
ethnocentricity that is widespread in our region. The world view they gain 
at Oakton will remain with them in future study,^ work and family 
experiences. As these students .become global ly aware citizens of our 
community and of our nation, the impact of the propos ed program will.extgnd 
far beyond the college setting . 

Internationa l eaucation gppuf tun i o ics w i i ■ ucuci iv -...^ ...v^..^ 
multinational corporations located in Oakton'.s district. Employees with 
ir-.'-r^^coci ninh;,! awareness and industry related foreign language skills will 



3. APPROACH 

a-1 Plan Of Operation 

Oakton*s philosophical orientation is embodied in the mission statement 
"the College asserts that learning is for living as well as for earning." 
The proposer^ approach to develcoing an International Studies program 
reflects this philosophy. The College maintains that all America/^s should 
be exposed to the cu lt ures, customs and languages of other nations ar ^d 
therefore is committed to integrating— global awaren ejss throughout the degree, 
oriented curriculum, non-credit programs and e v t racurricu lar act i vitieS v 
The interdisciplinary learning cluster system (See description of the 
College) promotes cooperation among faculty in courses and programming. 
This administrative structure is ideally suited to the teaching of global 
issues which inevitably transcend discipline boundaries . Foreign language 

— 5 

instruction is already integrated Tito the academic mainstream rather than 
being isolated in a distinct foreign language department. The cluster 
system enables foreign language faculty to interact with faculty from other 
disciplines parmitting an exchange of ideas which is reflected -i-n 
instruction. Because of the College's philosophy and organization. 
International Studies at Qakton can be fully integrated into the curriculum, 
promoting global awareness among the entire? faculty c.s well as st'jdcnts 
enrolled in liberal arts, vo-tech and continuing eC':.uv..... ion progran;s. 

In order to devise and implement actwUles which will support this 
goal, a projecv. :Dlanriing team has been formed. The planning team is 

activities. Th'is team is interdisciplinary, composed of facultv in the 
foreign languages, liumanities and vocational fields. two cluster dean5 



project coordinator. Based on .past experience, the planning team 
anticipates that generating student interest and enrollment in International 
Studies courses will be a major challenge. The team will work with the 
offices of Student Activities and Curriculum and Instruction to develop 
activities which will function as incentives for student participacion. 
(see Objective #3). . - 

The planning team has already surveyed the Oakton faculty to assess 
interest ^n International Studies. The survey met with an enthusiastic 
response among a sizable core of faculty. Existing OCC course offerings 
have been examined and 88 have been identified as foreign language or International 
Studies courses or courses with at least one section taught from a global perspective 
(see Appendices A and B). Faculty at large have been asked to select 
courses well suited to a global approach and to propose new additions to the 
iPtevnational Studies curriculum (see Appendix C). Infrrmation gathered by 
the planning team will serve as the basis of^thefour proposed 'Options in 
International Studies.' These 'Options' will enable intp -sted students to 
meet program and degree requirements with global studies courses. 

To ensure that all project activities become integrated into the 
mainstream of the College, the planning team will establi^- Ainkages with 
the various administrativ- units. A team member will work : >h each unit to 
develop international offerings of conter-porary relevance and to coordinate 
these offerings with other project activities. 



GLOBAL DIMENSIONS IN AN INTERNATIONAL CURRICULUM 

Bergen Communi ty Col lege. Pa ramus, NJ 
Professor Lynda Icrr.hea, Project Director 



CONTINUATION RE QUEST 
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Current Status - 

b 

I . First Project Year 1981-82 

A. The first goal of the project, to develop and infuse i n te rna t i onarV 
i ntercul tural concepts based on the theme of global interdependence 
into the general liberal arts program has been satisfied and is 
continually being developed by the following activities: 

1. Fall - 1981 

a. In July, 1980, the Center for International Studies was 
established and staffed by: Prof. L. Icochea, Director; 
Ms. Bonnie Mitchel, Secretary; and three student aides. 
The Center's Director, Prof. Icochea, reports to Pr. Jose 
Lopez-lsa, Acting President of the College. The Center 
has served as a catalyst for new initiatives and has 
provided leadership for all project activities. 

b. 16 cross-cultural teaching modeuls, defined as 6-12 
hours of instruct ional uniVs, based on a thematic approach 
to global Interdependence were developed by December 

19, 1981. An additional 11 modules were developed by 
faculty, under the direction of Prof. Icochea, ar-j funded 
through the College's Center for Institutional Research 
and Development. The modules developed are: 



Name of Faculty Member 
Rita Koors Myers 

Toyoko Al 1 en 

Dr. Jane Garofano 

Prof. Kathleen Pignatelli 



Ti tie of Module 

i 

"Themes in Cross Cultural Music 
Appreciat ion" 

"Japanese Body Language,- Social Ameni- 
ties and Spatial Relationships" 

"Biological Methods of Childbirth and 
Delivery in Other Culture's (Future 

ideas: (I) Modes of Contraception 

(2) L'.ncer) 

"A Global Look at Contemporary Health 



Name of Faculty Member 
Prof. Barbara Passikoff 

Prof, Kev in Sul 1 i van 

Prof. Sandro Silverberg 

Dr. Robert T. Wiater 
Prof. Anthony Beninati 

Prof. Queen Patterson 

Dr. Hostapha Baligh 

Dr. John Patierno 

Dean Margaret Hayes 
Dr. Paula Rothstein 

Dr. Ursula Daniel s 



Prof. Wi If red Ra.nlal 1 

Prof. Glacomo Scarato 
Prof, Charles Bordogna 

Farivar Sa if pour Fatemi 
Prof. Anthony Beninati 



Title of Mod u \ e 

"Cross Cultural Perspectives of 
Concepts in Physical Education'* 

"The Cold War: A Cross Cultural 
Perspect \\ -r" 

"Conversational French for Business 
and i ndust ry" 

"Cross Cultural Psychology" 

"The American Revolution in an 
Internat ional Context" 

"Introduction to Foreign Correspon- 
dence in Machine Transcription" 

"Themes 'in Cross Cultural Consumer 
Economics:. A Soviet Perspective" 

"Cross Cultural Perspectives of 
Anthropol og i cal Issues" 

"African Perspective of Mental Health" 

'Cross Cultural Body Language, Spatial 
Relationships and Social Amenities: A 
German Pe rspec t i ve' * 

"Cross Cultural Theme^ in Early Child- 
hood Education: The Hispanic and Haitian 
Chi Id" 

"Cross Cultural Approach to the Language 
and Creative Arts" 

"IntriducJon to Computers: A Cross 
Cultural Comparison of Educational 
Met hodology" 

"Italy and the World We Live In" 

"Cross Cultural Teaching Modules for 
English Composition One" 

"Cross Sultural Teaching Modules for 
Enclish Composition Two" 

"New Nations and Old Cultures, Their 
Hopes ..->d Aspirations Their Challenge 
to the Jn i ted St s" 
"Japanese Busincst^ Principles" 

"lmr.;:?rt nf Body i ^inguage and Speech 
Patterns in Cross Cultural Inter- -X 
personal Contact (Asian and SoL'^.h( 
American)" 

»'Crocs Cultural Body Language, Spatial 



c. In order to enhance faculty understanding of global 
per"" ictives and stimulate interest in International 
Stu the Center for Internationa^ Studies organized 
the following monthly workshops to which all faculty 
and staff were invited to attend: 

1) The Imperative of a Global Perspective in the 
Curriculum - Dr. Nasrol lah Fatemi 

2) "Global Education and the Community College 
Curriculum - Part 1" - Dr. Sy Fersh ^ 

3) "Looking at Linkages Bewteen Global and Local 
issues" - Mr. Jerry Mische 

l\) "Bafa, Bafa: A Cross Cultural Activity" - Ms. 
Paula Gotsch, Mr. Jeff Brown 

5) "international Communications" - Prof. Douglas Coil 

d. The Center has sponsored monthly "International Awarenesr^" 
seminars co-sponsored by the Spanish International and 
Italian Student Clubs, themes i ncl uded : 

- Academic Li f e 

- Music as a Cultural Expression 

- Dating and Marriage Customs 

- Theatre as a Cultural Expression 

- New Values: Art Developed in USA by International Artists 

- The Fam; 1 y 

e. The Center co-spo/^so ^-ed a Cross Cultural Dance Concert with 
the Collegers Student Government wiih guest artists from 
Japan, Spain and Puerto Rico. ^ 

The second goal, the development and implementation of an A.A^S. 
degree program in International Marketing has been dealth with in 
the following manner: 

1. Prof. Icochea worked closely with Dean Alan Buxton, Dean Jack 

Crespin and faculty from the Division of Business Administration, 
All participants agreed that it would be better strategy to 
offer the International Marketing Curriculum as an Area of 
Conceniration within the College's Marketing Curriculum. This 
decision was made and justified due. to the following facts: 

a. Many prospective and present students have made Inquiries 
concerning international busienss courses, and therefore • 
the need for prompt implementation of the pgoram is evident. 

b. The procedure required for college and state approval of 
an A.A.S. degree program '^s ectnesive and would delay 

i mpl efijen tat ion until 1983- 

c. The Coi^ege's Morketino Curriculum will be in place by 



2. The following courses were developed for the International Marketing 
Area of Concentration: 

Fundamentals of International Business - Dr. Jack Crespin 
International Finance and Insurance - Dr. Hon Mellon 
tnternat lonal Trade Documentation - Prof. Joseph Martucci 
Conversational Spanish for Business Professionals - Prof. L Icochea 
Conversational French for Business Professionals - Prof, S. Silverberg 
Conversational Italian for Business Professionals - Prof. G. Scarato 

3. The following faculty from the Business Administration Division: 

Dr. Jack Crespin, Dr, Don Mellon, Prof. Al Jackson, Prof. Johri 
Sullivan and Prof. Joe Martucci have reviewed the Introduction to 
Business Administration course and enhanced the lectures on 
international business management perspectives. Prof. Anthony 
Beninati, the Project's Curriculum Coordinator, created a module to 
this course entitled, ''Japanese Management Strategies." 

The college's International Trade Round Table has expanded to include 
70 companies who send representatives to nx^nthly seminars and workshops 
Project faculty, etaff and administrators are invited to the Round 
Table activities in or'^er to strengthen the Association o.id link the 
membership closer to College personnel. Members of the Round Table ^ 
have shown enthusiasm for the Center for International Studies activi- 
ties and have served as consultatnts for curriculum development in the 
credit and non-credit international business courses. 



Spring - 1982 

The Project Director, Prof. Ice '^ea, will receive 12 hours release time 
and tne Project Coordinator, Prof. Anthony Beninati. will receive 3 hours 
release time in order to supervise and ensure the success of the following 
act i V i t i es : ; 

1) The modules created in Fall, I98I will be infused into 27 required 
and/or "high enrollment" courses. The modules will be evaluated 
by students, project faculty and external consultants. 

2) Evaluation will be reviewed by the Director, Curriculum Coordinator 
and appropriate faculty in order to modify, delete and/or improve 
units before dissemination to college-wide faculty. 

3) Monthl y workshops w! 1 1 continue as follows: 

February - Global Dimensions in Communi ty , Col lege Curricula - 
Prof. S. Devadiitt 

February - Making Culture Shock Work for Cross Cultural Learner 

March - "Blobal Education Needs for Business/Career Students" ~ 
Mr. tnrique Crespo 

ApriJ - Cognitive Approach to Second Language Learnin- • Ana Berg 
and laurije Moody 



4. . Monthly e\'ent3 will continue to be publicized through the Center 

via the newsletter. 

5. Six new courses i^^s the International Marketing Area of Concentration 
will be brought to College Curriculum Comnittee for approval in 
January, 1982, 

n The Center for International Studies in cooperation with the Division 
of lousiness Administration will sponsor "International Business Day" 
in February, 1982 as a vehicle for recruitment of ^ .'^^ents. 

7. The College will nost Dr. Kennetn Fang from Tepei^ Taiv;an during the 
^ring Semester. The Center for International Studies will coordinate 
Dr. Fang's activities which will include guest lectures in class, at 
the International Trade Round Table and cosnnunity presentations. 

D. Outcones 1S^81 - 82 

1. The Center has responded to numerous requests froni sister institutions 
requesting information on curriculum developnent^ oamtunity outreach 
and proposal writing, concerning international studies in general and 
international business education in partioolar. 

2. Prof. Icochea, Chairperson of the New Jersey Collegiate ConsortiiOT 
for International/Intercultural Education has shared information ar;d / 
resources with participating meitibers!^ The Consortium is planning 

a conference for May, 1982, the theme will be a "Practical and 
Viable i^proach to International Education." 

3. Prof. Icochea presented a worJcshop on "Global Perspectives in the 
Curriculum" at the New Jersey Education Associ-.tions* Convention in 
November-, 1982. 

4. Academic Study Abroad Programs have been enhanced and include short-y' 
term programs ui Spainr France^ Italy, Mexico and Puerto Rico. / 
Mr. Rafael Pina is coordinator of these programs ^reporting to / 
Prof. Icochea. . 

5. Prof. loochea has met regiilarly with the International Studies 
Comnunity Advii^o^ty Board, created in May, 1981. Ihe 16 Board 
Members have supportive and actively en£husiastic with the 
curriculum developnnent and will serve as evaluators for modules 
and courses according to their appropriate areas of expertise. 

Project Year Two - 1982-1983 . ^ . 

A. A contiTnuation of funding is needed for 1982-83 iii order to accorrpiish 
the following goals: 



1. Tne developmaat and irrplernentation of a Certificate Program in 
Inport/Export Management. 

2. Ihe development ai^d inplementation of an International Studies Area 
of Concentration in the Associates in Arts degree program. 

Objectives 

In order to effectively c^rry out these goals, the followinrr ^bjeccives 
will be met: 

1. To create 6 nev; courses specifically for the Certificate Program 
in Iirport-Export Management. 

2. To develop and present the Certificate Program for college approval 
and to recnait scudents for January, 1983 implementation. 



4. To iitplement the corplete sequence of courses for the International 
, Studies Area or Concentration by Janaury, 19b3 and to recruit 
students, accordingly. 

Program Pl an 

1. Objective #1! - Creation of Six New Courses for Inport/Export Management 
Certificate Pr o gram ' ' 



a. Project director, curriculum coordinator and project faculty will 
meet regularly to discuss progress of the creation of tne follow- 
ina courses: 



3. 



To create 5 new courses for the Area of Concentration in International 
Studies. ; 



- Introduction to International ^^asiness Administration 
(Dr.; Jack Cre&pin) . 



- Introduction to International Trade 
(Professor M Jackson) 



- Importijng Tecliniques and Documentation 
(Professor Al Jackson) 



- International Credit Financ^g 
(Dr.^ Jack Crespin; 



~ Export Techniques and Documentation 
(Prqfessor Joseph Martucci) 





/ 





D. ' ^ismbers of International' Trade Round Table ^ Northern Jersey 
Cr:3irujer of Coinerce' and Interna t'lorial S'ajdies Pdv±soi-y Board will 
be contacted to c irJJ.mi their willingness to qua: ' l-:K:t\ire in 
approprial:e txDyr^.. --- 

c. Project faculty will ^create ne^y courses in Fall, 1982, - 

2 . Objective #2.- Irrplementatio: :: . of Cextificate in Inpor t /Export Managenent 

a. Project director arid Business T^dministrati on' faculty representati•^;es 
will jpresent the following curriculum to the College^wide Curriculum 
Coimittee December, 1982 for. approval, and establishinent for 
January, 1983i ' ' v 

b. Courses will be offered within*^ the following frainework: 

• ' " ' ^ ' Proposed 

. . , One Year Certificate Program : 
' ' ' Import/Export Managemenr 



Semester One . . Credits 

Introduction to International fiu::-; ^ss Mmi'iistration 3 

' Introduction to International Trade (Spring, 1982) 3 

Export Techniques and Documentaition . 3 

English CjcrrpositicJn I ^ ' 3 

Modem Language for Business Professionals' ^ 3 

\ V ' . 15 

Seinsster Two \_ . ' Credits 

Irrporting Techn_^'.raes and* Documentation ^ ^ 

International Shipping ' . _ ' ^ 3 

International Credit Financing " 3 

Social Science Elective ^ • ' - 3 

Behavioral Science Elective • - - 3 



c. Prpject faculty wil 1 deveiop curriculum uiaterials for inclusion 
in neW courses. 

d. The curriculum cojrdinator.'and consultants will provide constructive 
wiritten and verbal evaluation of cour^ content and curriaalum 
materials, - ; . ^ 

e. Project faculty'^wil.l ^roordiiate studenc evaluation of . curriculum' 
materials for relevancy aiid viability. 



f . Tne Center for International Studies in cooperation v/ith the 
B^jsiness Administration Division will prepare brochures to be 
distributed throughout the conTTTonity advertising -the i:iew certi- 
ficate program. 

g. The Center for International Studies in cooperation with the Business 
Administration Division will sponsor the second annual "International 
Business Day" as a vehicle for recruitment of students to the curri- 
culum and informing collage personnel and community-at-large of the 
program. 

OBJECTIVE #3 - Creation of International Studies Area of Studies 
Concentration 

a. Participating faculty will develop the follotving interdisciplinary 
courses : 

- Tnird World Today (Professors Anthony Beninati and Lynda Icochea) 

- International Relations (Professors Anthony Beninati and Lynda 
Icochea) 

- Conparative Societies I (Professors John Patiemo and Kevin 
Sullivan) 

- Conparative Societies II (Professors JacK Fatemi and Kevin Sullivan) 

- The Psychology of C!Xilture (Dr. P.i^'^r^.rt Wiater and Prolessor 
Ricardo Alum) 

b. Project director will coordinate a sei'ies of ten workshops under 
the theme "Teaching the Cross Cultural Learner . " The ten proposed 
ttiemes are: 

1) The Phenomenology of Culture: Cross Cultural Simulation 
Activity - Paula Gotsch, Jeff Brown 

2) The Carprehensive International Ed Program - Dr. Hunphrey 
Tbmkin 

3) Assessing International Training Effectiveness (Training 
Requirements for Canmanity College Personnel for a Success- 
ful International Ed Program) - Dr. Jack Nelson, Rutgers 

4) Africa in the Curriculum - Dr. Walter Brown 

5) V\brld Order Issues - Prof. Sumati Devadutt 

6) Intercultural Curriculum Materials - Dr. Cliff Peterson 

7) Cultural Differences in Business Practices I - Minolta 
Representatives, Fiat Representative 
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8) Cultural Differences in Business Practices II - Goya Inc., 
Mercedes Benz 

b) The MearJ-ng ot GaiimurJ.cation - Ana Berg 

10) Institutionalizing International Studies (Panel to be identified) 

c. Project director will secure tx:ie services of qualified consultants 
during tne first year of the Project; consultation sessions v;ill be 
provided tor project faculty during the second year. 

d. Project director, curricuJ-um coordinator and appropriate consultants 
will provide constructive \Na:itten and verbal eraluation for new 



4. Objective "^^--Inplementation of Area of Concentration 

a. Project director and curriculum coprdinator will present International 



Studies Area of Concentration to College Curriculum Conmittee for 
approval as follows: 



courses. 



e. 



Curriculum coordinator and project faculty will design student 
evaluation materials. 



First Semester 



Second Semester 



English Conposition I 
Foundation of Physical Education 
Modern Language 



International Relations 
Music or Art Appreciation 
Modem Language 
Physical Education Activity 
History II 



(by classification exam) 
History I 

S[^ech (by classification) 



Third Semester 



Fourth Semester 



Foreign Policy 
General Psychology 
lab Science 

Physical Education Activity 
English. Elective 



Laboratory Science 
English Elective 
Third World Today or 



Coirparative Societies I or 



Corparative Societies II 
Free Elective 
The Psychology of Culture 
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Program ^Valuation 

In order to assess the effectiveness of the proj>:-3:cn , trie project dirctc^'X: 
and the curriculum coordinator will coordinate an inter, ^rii. ay^d e;v!:emal 
evaluation of all instructional modules and courses. 

1. Key concepts and learning objectives will r>': dr^'.elrped for each irfr^ul 
and course, along with supplerrentar^y objecti\'es. ioir ^: z-V course 
utilizing a module. 

2. Objective t^sts (v\^ere appropriate), will be dev. iopei r.vd adminis- 
tered TO assess student performance in teri'::s of trra 3. i^.t^.- v-Lng object!:^ 

3. Each project faculty member will develop struct red iaSu ing activit- 
to integrate key concepts taught: in t±ie module: cr ccMr.rc-^./. Faculty 
will provide subjective performance evaluation' -jr. g<:ineral 
criteria. 

4. The project director will provide a detailed v; ' - ';V''S.rs o£- the critiou^r* 
of teachers, basal on their experiences with ^'ue uioc'-'^Sjibs and courses 

5. An instrument will to developed and administe-red .ur x^iyperation wirr 
the College's Office of Institutional Research oi»>:". li^i/ffrLuai-dGn to 
measure possible change in student conprehension or v?io?oal inter- 
dependence and ethnocentric attitudes. 

b. The program directxDr will coordinate a written external consultant 
review of each new course arid module developed oy program faculty. 

7. Student evaluation will be mandatory at the end of each new module 
and course taught in the first and second yeaors of the program. The 
program director will assist faculty in such an endeavor. 

8. Program faculty will present to the program director, at the ccnpleti 
of each module, a written peer evaluation. 

9. A mid- term evaluation lias begun in December and will conclude in 
January, 1982. The program director has begun to conduct a written 
review of .the curriculum materials developed by the program faculty 
during Fall, l98l. 

10. A panel of faculty who have created modules will be invited to attend 
tne Feburary, 1982 international Studies Community Advisory Cattnittee 
in order to discuss their modules. Board members will offer written 
evaluations of .tlie modules discussed. 

11. Data has been and will continue to be collected on the use of ins- 
tructional modules, at Bergen Ccmmunity College and elsewhere. 

i , Tne International Stu;.' ^^ivisory COTmittee will evalu v^ - the tr-ee 
new curricula progra^^ levancy and applicabij v 



needs. 




IJ. >iembers of tne International Trade Round TaiDle Association will be 
invited to ti^ie critique specialized courses offered in the Inter- 
national Marketing Curriculum and the Iirport/Export I^lanagement 
Certificate program, 

14- Enrollrrent data and nuinbers of student inquiries will be maintained 
for each new course and program. 

15. Attendance data and brief participant evaluations will be collected 
and analyzed for each of the follar-^ing projects sponsored e\'ents: 

a. 20 faculty workshops 

b. International Business Day 

c. Intercultural week Activities 

d. Sixteen International Awareness Seminars including 

National and International Students and Faculty 

e. Monthly meetings of International Trade Round Table 

f . International Bus:, iss Non-<:redir Practical t\brkshops 

16. Data will be collected on the utilization of materials assembled 

in the International Studies Resource' Center in the College ' s Library 
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INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE: A WHOLISTIC APPROACH TO 
INTERNATIONAL/INTERCULTURAl EDUCATION 



Howard A. Berry 
Rockland Conmunlty CoViege 
State University of New York 



Introduction 

Rockland Conwunity College, a unit of the State University of New York, has made 
a strong and deeply-rooted commitment to international/intercultural education 
at the populist, community college, level over the past twelve years. Through the 
work of its president, many administrative officers, and faculty and staff, the 
College has made international/intercultural education an integral part of its 
institutional mission. 

During those years the College has developed an extensive and sophisticated set 
of study abroad programs, short-cycle and semester/year, and was Instrumental in 
the formation of a consortium of some 44 colleges spanning a number of state':* 
devoted to this purpose. Through this vehicle some 600-799 students per year 
are able to participate in various forms of study abroad experiences^ 
International College ^ 

With the successful emergence of that set of study abroad ofJportuni ties, RCC turned 



its attention to the Important aspect of internationalizing the campus and community. 
If interrational/intercul tural education were to be truly an Integral element of 
general education, reaching those who cannot participate in study abroad, and bringing 
the world to the campus and the community, an academic structure was needed to 
support these dimensions and activities. 

Consequently, in 1976 the academic department known as International College was 
created. International College is an academic division of the College, whose 
major charge is to stimulate all aspects of curriculum and co-curriculum studies. 
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programs and activities related to intemational/intercultural developments. 
Under its administration come Foreign Languages and Literature, English as a 
Second Languege, Admission of International Students, and Intercul tural Program 
development. Its basic function is to bring these elements together into an 
articulated and interacting totality, allowing intemational/intercultural offerings 
to be a visible and ongol; g part of the campus and community 

With Foreign Languages, International College has helped to support the range 
of traditional, classroom-based offerings 1n the main Western languages {French, 
Germanv Hebrew, Italian , /Russian, Spanish). Of greater interest, perhaps, has 
been the development of the Self-Study Language Service (SSLS) which offers over - 
40 of the so-called uncommon languages on ^^n individualized basis through a 
combination of self-study materials and native-speaking tutors (many of them 
drawn from the Collegers international student population). SSLS thus allows 
students studying intercul tural affairs to add a language dimension, and 
corporations to provide training for e^mployees dealing with international 
concerns* 

International College has also developed a large and sophisticated 
English as a Second Language program to servd.the many international stt'dents 
at the College, as well as a variety of nctn-English speaking permanent 
residents in the area. The program serve?, aver 500 students, at the Main 
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Campus and at centers located in the ccrmr.uni ties they serve. It is staffed 
by full-time ESL faculty, supervising a number of teaching assistants, 
and presents a number of options depending on the English-language ability 
of the entering students. They may be assigned to a full program of ESL, 
or to a partial program accompanied by academic courses suited to their 

lariguage ability. Special ly-desTtcned^'suppoi*t*'~coljrs^^^ available to 

these students, providing such studies as introduction to American culture, 
intercul tural communication, speech for international students, comparative 
government. Working with other departments. International College also 
provides advice and support to the faculty dealing with international 
students. 

In the area of curriculum and program development. International College 
has been responsible for designing a two-year. Associate i.i Arts, degree 
program. This program fulfills all Liberal Arts requirements, while emphasizing 
intercultural studies and experiences. Supported by a three-year grant 
from the U.S. Office of Education; a basic, freshman year, *'core" offering 
of interdisciplinary English/Social Science studies emphasizing intercultural 
concepts and skills has been designed. This course, Culture, Community and 
Communication, forms the L for 1 iegree program, and, with administrat 
support, is projected as a freshman-year college-wide, requirement for 
general education. 

International College also acts as a support element for internation:^l- 
ization in a number of acjun i areas. For one, it conducts faculty developrmnt 
aiding faculty to design and implement international '^modules"' within existing 
departmental offerings. It works with the Collegers Office cf Cultural Affairs 
to schedule lectures, films, and cultural events for campus and community. 
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It supports the Global Concerns Forums, which brings speakers on topics of 
current v.'orld Interest to the campus three or four times a semester. It 
acts as coordinator for many of the activities of the International Services 
Association of the Community Colleges of New York (ISACC), a consortium of 
State University community colleges which was formed to provide a broad 
range of international services (curriculum development, foreign students, 
f?culty exchange) to the public community colleges of New York. Finally. 
International College has recently been moving into the area of service- 
learning. Service-learning Is an attempt to fuse academic validation with 
a period of experiential community service in an intercul tural setting, 
particularly in Third World or minority settings. These experiences are 
individualized by means of the learning contract mode, and students have 
participated in programs arranged in Ghana, West Africa, and in the 
American Southwest. 

In addition to study abroad opportunities, and the program offerings 
through International College, the College has recognized the value of 
foreign students as an important means of internationalization. In 1978 
the Center for Intern.^tional Students ; established under the coordination 
of a member of the counseling staff who had had experience with international 
programs. The function of the Center is to provide a range of "-^rport 
services tc the inter' students, attending the College. It establishes 
and mai"t.ain*=^ contacts with embassies wishing to send groups of students 
for the technical and career programs offered by community colleges, handles 
the imffnigration and visa needs of these students, arranges for accommodation, 
provides orientation to campus and community life, offers academic and 
personal counseling, and aids students in the process of transfer to senior 
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institutions. As adjunct services it coordinates the use of international 
students as resources for classroom and coimiunity groups, and acts as a 
channel for the ISACC colleges of New York, recorrrnending international 
students to them for programs not provided by RCC- 

As a final point of note in the chronological development of RCC*s 
international operations, the concept of "networking" is worth mention. 
In addition to consortial arrangements with other colleges for sharing of 
resources, the College has moved strongly into affiliations with non- 
academic groups and organizations. Many such organizations, with similar 
motivations and extensive resources, exist. Linking, or networking, with 
them can often create a synergistic effect favorable to both. Thus, for 
example, the College's Israel program benefits from close ties with local 
and national Jewish organizations interested in stimulating study in 
Israel. The move toward service-learning has been greativ e'^^^-r] h links 
with the Presbyterian church which have opened to student. le church's 

.cli c-nd educational resources in a number of I jcations, and has 
resulted in the assignment of a church-related person to the Coi.ege for 
development of service-learning of^portunitie^. An affiliation with the 
Lisle Fellowship, which has had long experience in providing community-based 
intercul tur^l experiences in various parts of the world to students, has 
allowed the setting up of the Lisle Center for Intercul tural Studies at 
the College, staffed by a Lisle person. Most recently, ^^C has become a 
cooperating member of the Partners in " le Americas organization. Through 
this Washington-based group the College and the County ha\ e been "partnered" 
with a Caribbean community for cultural interchange and educational develop- 
ment, at the same time opening opportunities for faculty and students. 
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Thus, in a little more than ten years the College has gone from a 
•suriner program in England for 29 secretarial students to a broadly-based, 
highly-experienced operation whicH involves extensive study abroad oppor- 
tunities, degree prograrns and influence on other departments, international 
students as an accepted part of campus and cormiunity, life, and the stimulation 
of numerous cultural and intercul tural activities. In the process it has 
broken much new ground, <;uch as the populist notion 6f international 
education for all levels of college students, international knowledge as an 
integral part of general education, the formation of conmunity college 
consortia to bring the world to previously provincial communities, concepts 
such as brokering and networking as a means of sharing scarce resources, 
and some seminal Ideas like service-learning, whose full potential is yet 
to be r-t^vealed as a means of linking the "action curriculum" to international 
studies. 
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THE DEVELOPMF.NT OF AN i ^iTER^^T 1 ONAl 
STUDIES OPTION \U THE LIBERAL ARTS CURRICULUM 
AT BRONX COMMUNiTY COLLEGE OF THE 
CITY UNIVERSITY OF 'NEW YORK 
Arthur Ga 1 ub 

Bronx Community College is one of several two-yea r i nst i tu t i ons 
edmini stered Dy the Board of Trustees of the City University of New 
York. The College offers a variety of ca reer and t ransfer programs.* 
"iTe career opt ions are designed to prepare students for employment, 
after earning a two-year degree. The t ransfer .opti ons , on the other 
hand, are linked to the programs of the senior colleges of the 
University. The system of articulation between community college 
and senior college is highly developed, though not flawless. A 
community college student with a transfer degree gets full credit 
for his Overall work upon entering any senior unit of the University, 
although special requirements are occasionally imposed by departments 
in which a major is pursued.' The senior colleges house graduate and 
professional programs at- master's level, and the University has a 
graduate center offering doctoral programs. Consequently, the CUNY 
two-year colleges are usually well integrated into a comprehensive 
university system, which incorporates program of significant 
international content right up to the highest academic levels. 
In this context, the establishment of an international program at a 
community college is innovative locally, but quite logically rounds 
out the University's offerings in this general area. 

The academic linkages with other units of the University 
offering international- programs are supplemented by other ties to 
international activity and awareness.* Thus, the New York metroj 
polital area i sfene of the great centers of international political, 
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^ccnonic, and cultural act i v i ty , of fer i ng nyriad careers to properly 
trained and educated individuals. The faculty of Bronx Cojnmunity 
College is unusually soph i""st i cated , h-ghly educated, and well 
traveled. Those most closely connected with the early planning of 
the international studies' option were also aware of the national 
debates in governmental and educational circles over shortcomings 
in foreign language and area competencies'. The offerings of the 
College, while susceptible to improvement , have a 1 ways con ta i ned some 
international and i n te rcu 1 tu ra 1 content. The. student body is over- 
whelming ly drawn from the various black and Hispanic communities of 
the West and South Bronx and Northern Manhartan. These communities 
have become increasingly varied and complex as the result of recent 
in¥nIgration from the Caribbean area and Latin America. All in all, - 
the i ntroduct ion- of an i n ter n'at i ona i studies component to the College 
curriculum at Bronx impacts on a cl infate with many potentialities for 
successful development. 

The development' of the international studies option at Bronx 
Commun i ty Xol 1 ege -has been funded through its first two years by 
grants totaling $67,00.0^ from the United States Department of 
Educations' Undergraduate International Studies and Foreign Language 
Program. (This funding will terminate June 30, 1 9B3 . ) The option 
is largely anchored to the Collegers Liberal Arts and Sciences Cur- 
>riculum. However, efforts are under way to link it with business and 
cooperative work education programs also established at the College. 
A student enroMed in the option pursues a liberal arts program wi th 
special emphasis on history, social sciences-j- and language courses 
relevant to sel ected /a reas of geographic specialization. In our 
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case, we selected for initial development area and language 
concentrations in Latin America and Western Europe. Further special- 
izations in AFric and the Middlr East are to be devleoped by 1983 
and 198^. Students in the option will be encouraged to elect business 
courses in marketing and i nte rnat i ona 1 market i ng ; in this way they 
are enabled to .explore the possibilities of careers in ( nternat iona i 
bus lenss act i vi ty . 

In connection with the option, three new courses or course 
sequences have been developed, namely: l) Portuguese (a three- 
semester sequente) ; 2) Politics of Developing Areas ; '3) Economics 
of Developing Areas . In addition, a course in International Politics 

has been Int roduced to t he Libera l Arts Curr iculum, not as a requi re- 

ment for the option but as an elective available to the entire College 
community. . An. i n terdepa rtmen tal f acu 1-ty commi t tee meets wi th the 
Director of the Option and consu 1 tii-nts to the program, to consider 
how best to develop the option and fulfill our goals and the commitments 
undertaken under the grant. Members of the group (who receive released 
time) are a.l so e ncou raged to attend conferences and workshops in inter- 
national studies, or in specific relevant disciplines. Moreover, 
other departments are being encouraged to develop appropriate inter- , 
national electives. For example, the Department of English has offered 
several sub-genre courses in ENG U (Written Composition and Prose 
Fiction), dealing with Caribbean, Latin American, Third World, or 
international themes. The Department of Business and Commerce is 
expected to develop a course in International Business, and the 
Department of Communication Arts and Sciences has expressed interest 
in developing a course in i ntercu 1 tura 1 communication. Members of the 

faculty have also been prompted to think about student and faculty 
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travel programs, and at least two projects are now under consider- 
ation, one involving a federal grant for a group project abroad. 

Much remains to be done. Although we have a student body 
rich in appropriate foreign backgrounds and international identi- 
fications, recuritment is a considerable problem. There are heavy 
remediation needs and the understandable appeal of careers involving 
less preparation and more concrete career di rect ions than we have been 
able to offer thus far. We are beginning to mount a recuirtment 
program among high school students, and are obliged to workout details 
of articulation to specific programs in. international studies at some 
of the senior units of the City University. We will also be attempting 
to develop e x tracurricu lar act i vLtJ_e_s„ on campjjs^ a^^^ wa y of generating 
more student interest in international issues throughout the College. 
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THE MAKING OF THE COSMOPOLITAN EXECUTIVE: 
THE CURRICULUM WITH AN INTERNATIONAL DIMENSION 



Pacific Lutheran University 
School of Business Administration 
Tacoma, Washington 984^7 



The project, "The Making of the Cosmopolitan Executive: The Curriculum 
with an International Dimension", described in the report is now in its 
second year. The title was inspired by one of our advisors. Rose Hayden, 
the Executive Director of the National Council on Foreign Languages and 
International Studies. It is currently supported by the consort i um members 
(Portland State University is a new member), and two federal agencies: 
The U.S Department of Education International Studies, and the Fund for 
the Imporvement of Post-Secondary Education (FIPSE). The project officers 
of the two agencies, respectively, Susanna Easton and Hilda Moskowitz, 
have been most helpful in giving us constructive advice and guidance. 

While the first year effort was devoted exclusively to the international- 
ization of the required courses in typical business curricula, this year 
-our-task -i s- to- ref i ne and-to-extend--th i s- among--our_merabeL.i ns,tJXutj_oiLa_ajld_ 
to begin the internationalization of selected elective business courses. 
We are also linking these efforts to the design and implementation of 
several language and area study courses. Eventual 1y, i n the third year of 
our project, we expect to build on this work, adding a few relatively 
advanced international business courses to the base we have developec. 

PREFACE 

This is a report on Innovations at the School of Business Administration 
Pacific Lutheran University. These innovations are part of CORE for 
I nternationa! Business , a consortium project of six Northwest universities 
adding an international dimension to core courses (Common Body of Knowledge 
of CBK) in programs of business and administration. In addition to the 
lead institution, Pacific Lutheran University, the other members of the 
consortium are: Eastern Washington University, Idaho State Universtiy, 
Seattle University, University of Portland (all accredited members of the 
AACSB), and Wi 1 lamette Uni vers i ty (a member of NASPAA) . The National 
~C onnZn~"o n^ FbTe rg n~Cangua^e- a nd-|Ti re r n a ri o mASt u die s-i s -a n-external - 
sponsor of the project. Supported by U.S. Department of Education, 
private foundations and uni vers i t i es grants, the project involves a com- 
prehensive review of a11 CBK courses, the development and classroom 
testing of appropriate instructional modules for the CBK courses a sub- 
stantial re-education of faculty, and various supportive activities oyer 
a period of three years, I98I-8A. This report is confined to innovations 
.undertaken at Pacific Lu theran Un i vers i ty dur i ng the fi rst year (19S1-d2) 
of project implementation. For further information and progress reports, 
please contact: Dean -Gundar J. King, School of business Administration, 
Pacific Lutheran University, Tacoma, Washington 98AA7 (206) 535-72^1. 
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ABSTRACT 



This was the first planned, comprehensive internationalization of tho 
Common Body of Knowledge (CBK) known to us. International rriodules were 
introduced in the nine generic non-quantitative CBK courses required of 
all business students. Combined with two-day international business con- 
ference, they gave faculty and students . bas i c knowledge and tools for 
understanding and evaluating international business, and provided a base 
for further internationalization of elective courses^ The project stimu- 
lated faculty innovation, development, research and increased inter- 
disciplinary cooperation ana collaboration among faculty members. 

OBJECTI VES 

The overall objective of the internationalization of the business curricu- 
lum was to foster among the students and faculty a more mature and informed 
understanding of the United States' role in an economically and politi- 
cally interdependent world. Specifically, goals have been formulated in 
f i ve major areas : 

A. To give all students a broader perspective, basic knowledge, and tools 
to understand and evaluate business entities in interdependent intei — 
national settings. 

B. To promote faculty development, specifically concerning international 
elements in each faculty member's own and related fields. Special 
funds were designated to help faculty participation in workshops, 
sem inars, and con f erences that focus on i nternat i ona I i ssues of each 
field. Within each field, project principals were chosed based on 
existing expertise,, interests, and potential benefits from par- 
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ticipation in restructuring the curriculum, expanding the expertise 
within oach field, and providing a well-rounded broad knowledge base 
for 1he School of Business Administration. 

To expand access to international materials in our own and other 
iibrdries. This goal was intended to give students and faculty oppor- 
tunities to gain more knowledge and understanding of the international 
arena of business and the interdisciplinary activities of the various 
fields. The expanded library holdings provided sources for specific 
reading assignments, research efforts on the part of students and 
faculty and discussions of current topics and concerns. This goal 
"~? ncru~del5 'the~ex"p~a^^^^ 
for faculty without funding restrictions. 

To build and solidify international ties through conferences, visits, 
workshops, and to f ac i 1 i tate i nternat i ona t exchanges for students and 
faculty. Members of government, academic, and business communities 
with expertise in international who visited lectures and participated 
in local seminars, workshops, and conferences provided additional sti- 
muli for students through direct contact and serve to enrich +he 

knowledge of faculty a nd students . E xposu r e of b oth students and 

faculty to different cultures was a major important element of the 
project __to create an awareness of the United States as an integral 
part of the world, and to expose individuals to new and different 
uxperiencos, attitudes, and perceptions. These ties also included 
closer working relationships with such major international businesses 
as the Boeing Company and the Weyerhaeuser Company. Academics became 
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loss abstract, more easily rotated to, and generally more IntGrostiig 
when personal intorest and experience were coupled with the studies. 

E. To provide a mod^: I that other collegiate schools of business can use 
to internationalize their respective curricula, as well as io provide 
assistance in adapting or implementing the model developed at Pacific 
Lutheran University. Because the United States is one country in an 
interdependent world, basic knowledge and understanding of inter- 
national aspects of business are vital elements of a business educa- 
tion for all students. Resources to accomplish this, however, are not 
equally available to all schools of business. By sharing information 
• wi+n four other cheered i ted busine?:s schools in the Pacific Northwest 

(Eainern Washington University, Idaho State University, Seattle 
University and University of Portland) students are more likely to 
r:^;C\^ive f;;_-re coi-^prehens i ve and applicable educations at o.ther institu- 

\ T,(.-nS. 

This was unof^.- i ^;','=*n as a first step to give students an Improved, 

compr6':e-.H I v-t^ r-nd "n^ «' - rn. ■ r ; -^no { program in the School of Business 

A^fni-n-i-§ i rat ion ... * r'-' ' 'i'o i^^^'i^ui' e -that a ll—busXness— students ...are. ade- 

qujte!./ expcHOii to * r 1 ernat iona I elements of business, a I 1 Common Body of 
Krc: i^'Oge (CBK ) courses wer e selected for i n tern at i ona I i zat ion . To faci- 
lit-.to iitudent perceptions of the interdependence as well as the specific 
importance of each of the business fields, i.e.. Accounting, Finance, 
Marketing, Management, and Law, specific international themes were then 
identified for integration into each CBK course. While the components and 
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emphasis differed in each course and in each of the fields, the iden- 
Mficjtion of international thernos facilitated systematic implementation. 

For each course, only international themes relevant to the materia! 
covered were identified; integration of international examples and inter- 
national modules or blocks was consequently easier facilitated, and 

little or no coverage of relevant materials was sacrificed through the 

i nternat iona 1 i zar ion of the courses. 

An i nternat iona I conference for a 1 I students and faculty was used as ani 
integrating experience . Topics related to a single country were pre- 
-^en-ted-one-day~and-^pee-i-a I— i nter<J-t-stri-p Hnar^^ i c-fProductrvi-ty— H>81 ; 
Sensitive Issues, 1982) on th6 other. 

EXPERIMENTATION 

The planning stage of the project was completed in August, 1981, During 
this preliminary phase, faculty members attended workshops, seminars, ar ' 
conferences held on international aspects of their^own fields as well as 
related fields, international' themes were identified each Common Body 
of Knowledge (CBK) course, and various members of the government, acade- 
mic, and bu s i ness commun i t i es with expert in i nternat iona I busi ness 

informally evaluated the proposed revisions. 

^1^_§-±!?P_'®[L®"'^^"^'0"_ period covers the academic year 1981-1982^ Introriuct 
of the international i.iodules began September, 1981. The Fa M , 1981, 
semester was viewed as a field test; based on feedback and additional 
expertise ga i ned , rev.i s ions were made where necessary or desirable. The 
revised courses were offered in Spring semester, 1982. 



The int(^rnat iona 1 i zat ion of the CBK courses was intended to eiXtablish the 
basis for expanding the Internet iona I i ;?cit ion of the non-CBK coijrses in 
each field. The international aspects incorporated into the CBK coursers 
wore intended to provide basic knowledge and concepts: in the next stage 
of the i nternat i ona I i zaT i on of the business curriculum, it was planned io 
introduce nine technical and specific international elements into the 
upper-division courses in each field. 

Dissemination of the project results and of future plans occurred at s[ie- 
cial regional meetings, such as the Western Association of Collegiate 
S Ghoo 1-s— o f—l3u-s-i-f> e^s-i — Q th er-prtist^^n-t-nt-rorrs— wwi u p|-aTi7TOij~fT)7'~^nTe~'haT^ I 
meetings of the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business in 
Honolulu and the International Studies Associatoin in Cincinnati. In 
addition, copies of the project description have been furnished to other 
institutions, the National Council for International Studies ana Foreign 
Languages, Exxon Educational Foundation, and FIPSE. In December, members 
of the AACSB accreditation team also received a status report on the pro- 
ject and an opportunity to evaluate progress and content of the innova- 
tion. 

Evaluation of the project is both formal and informal. , 

Evaluations were made by selected advisors from the academic and 
industrial communities. The tJational Council on Foreign Languages and 
International Studies has adopted the project as a model program, and the 
Schoo 1 of Bus.i ness.. Adm.i n i^trat i on -has - been -awarded-a -grant-by the She I by - 
Cullom Davis Foundation for further research and dissemination of ethi<:4il 
legal, economic, and policy studies on international trade and finance. 
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Informal suggestions were made by guesT speakers and visitors from other 
business schools, the International Trade Administration, and industry. 

EFFECTS ON ACADEMIC PRODUCTIVITY 

The academic productivity relative to this project was at first predomina- 
tely pedagogical in nature. Course materials, exercises, casele^s and 
cases were developed for the courses selected. The project further stim- 
ulated faculty growth, noticeable in several areas. A major growth has 
been noted in the ability of faculty members to apply their knowledge to 
international situtations. Several faculty member5_started planrHng_and — 



implementing research in international settings, including the application 
of financial management techniques in ambulatory health ..re in the U.S. 
to Aust.dlijh health care, and comparative studies of consumer needs dnd 
management styles in Washington State and Le Havre-, France. In addition, 
several textbooks written or published by faculty inembers reflected inter- 
national perspectives throughout the texts. Especially promising are the 
joint research and publication efforts of one-quarter of the faculty and 
scholars abroad. 



EFFECTS ON EDUCATION QUALITY 



The project was intended to facilitate better preparation of students for 
effectiveness in the busjjiess-_c^^ +° educate more cosmopol itan 

Dusiness leaders. With systematic, comprehensive, schoolwide planning, 
thein+ernation^l dimension of business studies was made substantial and 
mean i ngf u I . 

V/ithin the School of Business Administration, the planning and implemen- 
tation processes led to a, thorough review and upgrading of all required 
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business courses. It fostered stronger Interdisciplinary involvement on 
the part of faculty mernbors as well as students. The use of auxiliary 
rt^sources in the classroom, including video tapes, computer simulations, 
and scholarly articles was increased noticeably. Individual student par- 
ticipation in international exchanges, language and area studies, and in 
international internships with the International Trade Admi n i strai' i on aruj 
with business organizations abroad increased well beyond previous activity 
love Is. In general, more emphasis was placed on current ^sues in the 
courses, leading to nior^_jjrtejie_3±_-aad involveTOnt -by— student's' as "vT^e^ tTs 



fdc-ilty members. 

VII. CONTENT CHANGES ^N EDUCATIONAL P ROGRAM ' 

Two-week international modules in the nine generic non-quantitative CBK 
courses were introduced: 

Principie s of Economics . The international module includes the effects of 

domestic inflation on the in f I at i on rate of other countries, the effects 

of exported inflation on the inflation rate of other countries, business 



fluctuations, international trade, international finance in loss developed 
nations, comparative systems, and economic policy restraints. 

Law . and ■ Soc i et y . - The rev i sed course includes International jurisdictional 
conflict, legal dilemmas of Americans abroad, and the legal system as a 
factor to enhance of limit multinational business. 

F i nanc i a 1 Account i ng . The module includes trends and standardization of 
international accounting practices, national differences in accounting 
principles, consolidation of statements of foreign subsidiaries. 
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accounting for foreign exchange, and comparisons of U.S. inflation modelG 
wi rh jnodols in throe goba I regions. 

Manage ment Accounting . The module includes transfer pricing in multina- 
tional corporations, makf^ or buy decisions by mu 1 1 1 i.D t i ona I cor per ah ions, 
assessment of inflationary trenc.> in countries )f three global regions, 
and international compcrlsons of behavioral impact of control systems. 

i^anaqement > The module In length, incj^es comparat|ve _ma^ 

zations and styles, culture-bound conceptions of management, and economic 

growth and management, " 

Personnel and indus tria l Relations , The module includes cultural dif- 
ferences in managerial c'ecision mak i ng,' commun i cat ion , and conflict reso- 
lution, the use of "ombuc^sman , " and staffing international operations. 

Managerial Finance , The revised course includes topics as' foreign exchange 
risk due to fluctuating rates, foreign direct investments, and analyzing 
costs in the selection of capital markets, currencies , and maturities to 
obtain lowest cost of financing. 

Marketing Systems . The module includes multinational product planning, 
multinational pricing strategies, multinational marketing, and overseas 
entry. 

* Business Pol i cy . The revised course includes comprehensive case studies 
emphasizing international business and multinational corporations; social, 

,: ethical, religious, economic, and educational implications in the inter- 
national contexts and co-determination and other approaches to industrial 
democracy. 
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V 1 I 1 . PLANS FOR ADDlTiONAL D EVELOPMENT 

Tho (jovolopment of i ntornat i ona I modules for the nine generic non- 
quantitative CBK courses required for ail business students established a 
base for further development and innervation in each of the five maj<;r 
fields: Accounting, Finance, Marketing, Operations Management, and 
Personnel Management. 

With the establishment of this fundamental base, upper-division courses in 
each field are currently being reviewed and restructured to include inter- 
national elements^ While in some courses, including two courses in . 
Accounting, one in Finance, and one in Marketing, have already begun par- 
tial Implementation of international materials, September, 1982 has been 
targeted for the majority of the upper-division courses to-be taught with 
international modules. Eventually, one or two i nterd i sc i p M nary inter- 
national business course wi I I be designed and offeree^ as electives. 

The third level of internationalization of the business curriculum will be 
completed within two years in the MBA courses. The proposed strategy 
there will closely follow the model used in the undergraduate program. 
♦» 

Interest in the project was generated among all faculty members, and was- 
" evidenced by additional activities currently planned or in process as well 
as wide involvement in the revision of the curriculum. Faculty members 
have participated in conferences, seminars, and workshops highlighting 
international issues and concerns. Most faculty members will continue the 
participation in such activities in the future. Faculty research on inter 
national topics are currently i n, pr-ocess by s I x faculty members, 
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Additionally, faculty members from each functional area, assisted by mana- 
i)or5 or d major intfirnation.il firm, nre planning to complete an inter- 
disciplinary international ca^e for use in each of tho functional areas. 

An integrating experience, an annual two-day International Business 
Conference has- boon organized for all students and faculty. Assisted by 
SAS, this conference presents, : selected Scand i nav i an' economy every year, 
and addresses specific interdisciplinary topics, such as Product ivity 
(1981) and Sensitive Issues (1982). 

The project has been most successful in encouraging collaboration and 
integration between faculty members of different fields. Th i s cooperation 

*has led to ideas and plans for integrated workshops, and conferences. The 
"Shelby Cul lom Davis Foundation awarded a grant for 1982 to study critical 
issues in international business with a focus on the ethical, legal, eco- 

• riomic, and policy issues, one example of some of the more tangible results 
of the interdisciplinary cooperation (-ostered of faculty. 
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FACT SHfiET 

WARREN WILSON COLLEGE IMHERNATIONAL STUDY PROGRAM 

^ In January 1982 Warren Wilson College initiated a new international 
study track as part of the intorcultural studies pcogrsun. 

Warren Wilson is seeking to provide ah "appropriate" educational approach 

to understaiuHng our world today. By having a stronger interdisciplinary 

perspective students can test their ability and' adaptability to -i;he changing 

world around us a/}'^ develop skills, cax^er 'opportuni-ties and values for a . 

fuller life, - . ■ , 

« 

Through ''cross-cultural work experiences in other cultures and w inter- 
national emphasis in our own courses at Warren Wilson we can experience 
other life styles than our own- Special emphasis will be placed upon what 
constitutes a world citizen approach to education # what technologies are 
appropiate in other cultures as well as our own, and what kind of lifestyles 
and community are desirable in today's changing world. 

IVo student volunteer groups were formed from the first, students who 
signed up for the new international studies pro-am. The first group of 
ten will work from August to October in the smalfL community of "La Cienaga" 
building earthquedce resistant structures. 

The college continues to explore other community development projects 
in countries nearby with cultures different from our own: Haiti, Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Mexico, and Jamaica, all have non-profit groups with" interest 
in the volunteer student program. v 

Each student will be required to maintain -a journal of his/her experience 
and to keep a personal diary. Upon retxarn to Warren Wilson at the end of the 
eight weeks period the student ' s .community service will include helping to 
orient new students preparing for the field experience ajid to share the 
experience with the wider Warren Wilson communi-ty. 

One unique aspect of this program is the ability of the college to ^' 
integrate the daily stu<ient work with' a need in a developing cojintry. As 
an example the building of a 1000 sq. foot Appropiarte Technology Center 
will be accomplished by students in the internarbional program. The shop 
will be built using local earth, stone, sand and timber with labor intensive 
methods useful in developing countries. 

Required Courses for preparation: 

Soc/Ens/LlO Global Issues (4 hrs. credit, core 10) - an overview of 
issues and perspectives taught by Glenn Mitchell with 
presentations by members of the *in"ternat4onal -development 
program group. 

Soc/Lis 342 International Developinent and Appropiate Technology (3/16) 
taught by Ollie Ahrens and Chris Ahrens with other staff 
members. This course is a seminar and field orientation 
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includxng projects and field trips to prepare students 
in the international development program for service 
work abroad* It will involve discussaionr presentations # 
and practical experience necesseary for development work 
in specific project sites. Prerequisite- Global Issues* 
Enrollment is limited to those enrolled in the program. 



Lis X51 Spanish I (4/8) Introduction to the Spanish language, 

taught by Carol Creager. Verbal Symbols core. 

Lis 271 Self Instruction Languages - Optional language preparaticn 

in addition Spanish I beginning Term X using tapes 
and dri.lling uixder supervision of Virginia McKinley. 

Overseas Field i^roject; 

SOC/L398 Intematio jal Development Field otudy-Work project super- 
vised by rftaff and including journal record and discussions 

Soc/L399 International Development Practicum - vfork project super- 
^ vised by staff and including required post project paper 

and seminar presentation* 



Schedule of Courses ^ 



Januaury '&3 Project Group 
SorincT '82' Fall '^82 

III IV I II 



III 



Global Issues 

Self Instrnaction Lang. 

Spanish I 

Xnt'l Dov & Appr. Tech, 
IntM Dev Field Study 
Int'l Dev Practicum 



2 
3 



4 
4 



Other recommended couxses: 

Intercultural Communications, Economic Development, Environmental 
Economics./ Language Study, area courses such as the Introduction to Mexico, 
Central America and the Carribbean, Nutrition, Apprppiate Technology, 
Horticulture, and Community Field studies. ^ 



Costs: , . 

We plan to keep the costs of this program asS>Qw as possible so that it 
is available for everyone. Costs will depend on the^roject sites selected. 
They will cover living expenses of room cind board, and travel expenses 
as a group to the host country. An estimate of the cost of room and board 
living with a family is about $4.00/day or $250 for eight weekS/ whila 
living and preparing meals together could be less. Travel expenses will 
depend on the site. Round trip air fare from Miami to most of the immediate 
Caribbean area is about $250 with overland travel to Miami about $50. The 
-range will be something between $100 to $40P for travel and $150 to $250 for 
room and board. Regular tuition will cover the 8 hours of course work 
during the project. VTe are also planning to develop a support system to 
help meet these costs, but this^will in part depend of the initiative of 
the students in each group. ^ 



Application procedure: 



Discuss your interest with a staff member of the program. Then write 
_ ^^^^ ^•,4. ^4: i^^^vAQ^ i-rk t-ViA nrnaram conmittee. Turn it in to 



Glenn Mitchell, Jensen 106, Box SC03r or Chris Ahrens, Jensen 101. Include 
a discussion of your background iii terms of coursework, languages, exper- 
iences, travel, cind/or friends you know which have made you interested in 
and prepared for the internaitional development studies program. Tell us 
what work skills you have which micrht be helpful in the group. Also explain 
what your future plans are afic how this program experience would be valuable 
for you. Finally, indicate your year in school and the program you want to 
go on (whether Term III, January 1983 or later.) We will attempt to accomo-- 
da'ue everyone. 

For more information: Contact any member of the program 

or Glenn Mitchell, Jensen 106* 
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GROUP PROJECT ABROAD 



Roland Terrel 1 
Group Study Abroad in Sierra Leone 
Florida Jr. College at Jacksonville 



Program Narrative 

Florida Junior College at Jacksonville, in collaboration with Brevard 
Community College, Cocoa, Florida; Bunker Hill Community College, 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, Cuyahoga Community College, Cleveland, 
Ohio; and Pensacola Junior College, Pensacola, Florida; 
herewith applies for federal assistance under the Fiilbright-Hays 
Training Grants -- Group Projects Abroad Program (84.021) to corjduct a 
six-week field seminar for community col 1 ege facul ty and administrators. 

The purpose of this trip is to provide first-hand experiences to parti- 
cipants who will return to their colleges for the further development/ 
embellishment of programs in African Studios and/or Black Studies and/or 
African Studies. This will enable the participating community colleges 
to transform the existing network of teachers in these areas into 
communities of experienced resource persons from which broader outreach 
efforts can evolve. The colleges selected to participate have indicated 
a need and interest in such an experience. They have programs, courses, 
and special international projects at their institutions that qualify 
them for participation in this seminar abroad. 

2. Need for Assistanc e 

a. An educational institution has a responsibility to offer a 

curriculum that provides an international/intercul tural dimension 

to the educational experiences of its students. An internationalized 
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curriculum is an ultimate goal toward which all efforts in inter- 
national education programs contribute. To this, end, the 
preparation of faculty must include educational experiences that 
will enable them to inject an international dimension into current 
program and course levels. The opportunity to study, travel and 
live in a totally different geographical and cultural environment 
provides an excellent means to achieve this goal. 

In its fina' report, released in November, 1979, the President's 

Cormiission on Foreign Language and International Studies states: 

The community colleges have recently become more 
active in international programs, especially in 
exchanges and technical assistance. To strengthen 
international studies in the curricula, however, 
cormnunity college faculty members need more in- 
service education opportunities especially because 
most were hired at a time when few colleges had 
the international studies commitment that many 
have since developed, (pp. 75-76) 

In response to this, the participating colleges strongly encourage 
staff to participate in exchange programs and group study abroad 
programs in order to strengthen faculty *s capabilities and to add 
an international dimension to the curriculum. These colleges 

be'lieve that no student, and particularly the student engaged in 

1 

a lierminal program whose formal education is not likely to be resumed, 
shJuld leave- the junior college without some appreciation and under- 
standing of the world of whi:ch v/e 'are nov/ so interdependent a part. 
Also, nearly half of the students from other countries pursuing 
college degrees in the United States are doing so in community and 
junior colleges. Faculty, by necessity, must have increasingly 
greater insight into other cultures. 
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b. Six weeks in Sierra Leone would give project participants a first- 
hand acquaintance of the country through exposure to numerous facets 
of the -^ulture. None of the selected participants are AfricVi 
specialists in the sense that they do not visit Africa every few 
months in order to do in-depth researcho Some of the parf^.cipants, 
however, have been to Africa for short periods of time. Through 
the Group Project Abroad, participants would be immersed in the 
Sierra Leonean culture. The experience could serve as a "refresher 
course" for participants by providing them with the opportunity to 
keep in touch with their topics of instruction, 

c. African Centers at major universities are located near each partici- 
pating community college. In the past these colleges have worked 
with the African Centers in developing African Studies and/or Black 

Studies and/or Afro-American Studies Programs, It is believed that 

the next logical step for program development/enhancement is an 
extended visit to Sierra Leone for study and travel. 

Selection of Country 

Sierra Leone was selected as the area of study for the following reasons: 
a, A large portion of the Blacks in the United States came from West 
Africa. During the eighteenth century, an estimated six million 
slaves reached American shores while the following century jaw an 
additional two million crossing the Atlantic Ocean from West Africa. 
Project participants. would incorporate historical data based on the 
early slave trade operations into curricula and other activities 
focusing on African Studies and/or Black Studies and/or Afro-American 
' StudieSp This material would reflect the relationship, past and 
present> between citizens of the United States and West Africa. « 



b. English is the official language of Sierra Leone; also, Krio 
(or Pidgin English) is widely spoken. Project participants 
will experience less difficulty in communicating than they 
would in a country with a foreign language. 

c. The economy of Sierra Leone is stable and prices are considered 
"reasonable'* in comparison to the economies of other West 
African countries. 

d. Present U.S. -Sierra Leone relations are cordial, though historic 
and other ties between the two countries are limited. U.S. aid 
to Sierra Leone has been concentrated on projects in education, 
agriculture, rural development, health, and human resources 
development. 

e. Last year Sierra Leone hosted the annual conference of the 
Organization of African Unity. This activity catapulted Sierra 
Leone into the limelight of African affairs; the country become a 
focal point for discussion of African needs. Mr. Siaka Stevens, 
President of Sierra Leone, is currently the head of OAU. Because 
of Sierra Leone's current leadership in this area, it is believed 
that project participants would become more sensitive and 
cognizant to the topic of African unity. 

Objectives • 

All colleges involved were provided a form to complete, on which they 
listed their college's objectives. The^objectives were collated and 
this Group Project Abroad to. Sierra Leone is intended to accomplish the 
following objectives: 
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Develop and/or enhance programs in African Studies and/or Black 
Studies and/or Afro-American Studies at each of the participating 
colleges. Program development would include: 

1. Curriculum development 

2. Coordination of extra-curricular events such as presentations 
featur'ing speakers, exhibits, slides, movies, and similar 
activities for the college community. 

3. Provide in-service training to appropriate faculty via 
seminars dealing with West African contemporary affairs, 
history, culture, customs, and related topics. 

4. Assist in the development of outreach programs/presentations 
■ aimed toward making members of the community more aware of 

cultural differences. The design of these programs would 
include participation by minority groups such as women, 
the handicapped, the elderly, and ethnic groups. 

Provide cross-cultural experiences for participants which would 
enable them to: 

1. Instruct students in a more knowledgeable manner about 
cultures different from their own. 

2. Better understand and deal with other cultures. 

Sierra Leone would, in effect, be a case study for participants 
to utilize their experiences and perceptions in discussions 

of other cultures. 

Increase participants' knowiedge in a specific Af^^^ culture. 
The six-weeks .in Sierra Leone would allow participants to increa 
their knowledge in areas such as the culture, history, religion', 
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philosophy, fine arts, economy, science/technology and education 
of that country. The participants would then become a central 
core of instructors which would serve to stimulate further 
involvement of students and the community in programs resulting 
from this project. 

Strengthen each participating college's outreach capacity in their 
region and state in the area of African Studies and/or Black 
Studies and/or Afro-American Studies. 

Work with Florida Junior College's Foreign Curriculum Consultant 
from West Africa on projects being developed as a result of the 
trip to Sierra Leone. Fulfillment of this objective is contingent 
on Florida Junior College at Jacksonville being awarded a grant 
for the Foreign Curriculum Consultant. The consultant would work 
with participants following their trip and assist in the review 
and evaluation of the various stages of project development. 

Stimulate a closer involvement between participating community 
colleges and African Studies Centers at universities in their 
region/ state by developing seminars, lectures? speakers' programs, 
and courses. Cooperative efforts of this nature would build ties 
and provide students the opportunity to continue African Studies 
by moving from the coimiunity college into .the associated university 

The locations of the centers in relation to the community colleges 
-invol ved in- this project are: „ 
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.1. 



Brevard Community College 
Cocoa, Florida 



University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 



2. 



Bunker Hill Community College 
Charlestown, Massachusetts 



Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 



3. 



Cuyahoga Community College 
Cleveland, Ohio 



Indiana University 
Bl oomi ngton , Ind i ana 



4. 



Florida Junior College 
Jacksonville, Florida 



University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 



5. 



Pensacola Junior College 
Pensacola, Florida 



University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 



Results or Benefits Expected 

The results and benefits expected are implicit in the accomplishment of 
the aforementioned objectives. Specifically, it is expected that: 

a. The curricular content of courses at all participating community 
colleges will be enhanced. 

b. The programs (courses, lectures, movies; and related activities) 
in African Studies and/or Black Studies and/or Afro-American 
Studies will be strengthened. Additionally, projects and nateriais 
developed as a result of this seminar abroad will be shared with 



all of the participating community colleges. 

c. Faculty teaching these and other courses will gain added knowledge 
and perspective via participation in in-service seminars conducted 
by project participants. 

d. The West African curricular materials collection will be increased 
at participating community colleges. 

e. Planned program activities developed by project participants will 
be coordinated-to reach as many people as possible^- through shorth- 
and long-term projects. Special consideration will be given to 
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members of groups that have been traditionally underrepresented , 
such as members of racial or ethnic minority groups; v;omen; handi- 
capped persons; and the elderly. Members of the community and 
college faculty, including these special -interest groups, will be 
involved through classroom instruction, workshops, curriculum 
development, community-outreach projects, and presentations to 
local educational institutions and community organizations. 

Approach 

a. Selection of Participants 

Thirteen faculty and administrators will be selected from those 
candidat3$ nominated by t^:r;: participating community colleges. 
The intent of this project is to send "teams" representing each 
community college to Sierra Lecne to develop programs for the 
home institution. The Project Leader will be an African specialist 
from the Center for African Studies, University of Florida. 

The colleges involved in this seminar abroad agree that those 
individuals selected should be able to benefit the most' and, in 
turn, make a substantial contribution to the international programs 
at their institution. With this in mind, participants will be 
selected on the basis of the following: 

1. Minimum of three years of college teaching experience. 

2. Each applicant will be required to submit a Letter of Purpose 
which includes comment upon the following: 

a^: Why are yoiTlnt^r^sTed"! n"Af ri c a ? 

b. ' Elaborate upon your teaching experience and career in 
education. 
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c. Do you plan to remain in teaching? For how long? In 
what subject area? 

d- How do you intend to utilize this experience when you 
return? 

3. Participants must demonstrate that they have taught an African 
unit or units in the past two years, and that they intend to 
continue such efforts in the future. Participation in African 
workshops, conferences, or other African related activities 
will serve as evidence of commitment and interest. 

4. Letters from school officials will be necessary as evidence of 
teaching competence in a field appropriate to the study of 
Africa (e.g.. Social Studies, Georgraphy, World Studies, etc.) 

5. Applicants will need to submit a letter from their college 
president or teaching supervisor demonstrating the college's 
interest in utilizing the participants expertise which the 
project will provide. Preliminary letters of support have 
been secured from participating colleges and appear in 
Appendix A. In a more detailed plan provided to Florida Junior 
College, the participating college must corrmit itself to specific 
outcomes of the project, such as curriculum development, community 
outreach programs, forums, newsletters, movie presentations, and 
activities of a similar nature. A minimum of three semester ^ 
hours of release time will be granted participants in the term 
immediately following the seminar abroad. 

Organization of Participants 

It is believed that the team approach would be far more effective ' 
in achieving project objectives. For example, the members of each 
team could work together to accomplish the established goals for 
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their individual institutions. Those colleges participating will 
have exhibited a need for program development; without such justi- 
fication, a college will not be. invited to participate. 

c . Financial Commitment of Colleges 

Each participating college will make a financial commitment for each 
of their representatives in this project. The amount will cover: 

1. Three project workshops, including consultants' fees and % 
expenses, and participants' expenses. 

2. Tuition fees for the required course offered by the Center for 
African Studies at the University of Florida will be paid by 
either the participating institution or the participant himself. 

3. Educational books/materials provided to each participant in the 
name of the participant's community college. A maximum of $100 
per participant will be set aside by participating institutions. 

4. Costs for duplicating, .postage, telephone calls related to the 
project. 

d . * Employment' Practices 

All the colleges involved in this project encourage employment 
applications from persons who are members of minority groups. 
Activities include: 

1. Advertising al V professional , vacancies nationally in publications 
such as"^trade journals. 

2. Making position vacancies known to organizations which are 

heavily oriented toward minorities such as women, ethnic groups, 

handicapped, the elderly. 
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3. Networking with Faculty Data Banks around the country. The 
purpose of these banks is to maintain and supply resumes of 
people who wish to be employed in institutions in which they 
will be in the racial minority. 

4. Utilizing Public Service Announcements via the television and 
radio to advertise position vacancieslo target groups such 
as women, ethnic groups, the handicapped, and the elderly. 

Pre-Departure Orientations 

Florida Junior College at Jacksonville, in collaboration with the 
University of Florida's Center for African Studies, will coordinate 
two pre-departure workshops at which attendance by project partici- 
pants will be mandatory. Both workshops will take place at the 
University of Florida's Center for African Studies at Gainesville, 
Florida. The first workshop will be held in April, 1981. 
1. African Update Workshop - The purpose nf this workshop is to: 

a. provide information to participants on the current status 
of Africa in the world today. Specific information will 
focus on Sierra Leone. 

b. sensitize participants to nhe differences in cultures, 
specifically Sierra^Leonean. 

c. provide team-building exercises and group dynami.cs technique; 
to participants. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
UNDERSTANDING CULTURES THROUGH VISUAL PERCEPTION 



Mathilda Harris 
Group -Study Abroad in Republic of China 

Martha Banyas 
Mt • Hood Community College 
Gresham, Oregon 97030 

DESCRIPTION OF MODULE: This module is designed with a dual 
purpose: to help students understand how visual pe:i^ception 
works (the technique) and then how this knowledge can aid in 
understanding other cultures (the application). The module 
will provide a guide for understanding the mechanism, import-- 
ance and impact of visual in format ion- -how we "see" things , how 
what we "see" is preprogrammed, how we classify what we "see," 
and how we process the non-verbal/visual information we take 
in through our eyes. These visual techniques will be used to 
compare and discuss slides taken in Hong Kong and Taiwan with 
those taken in Portland, Oregon, The subjects or objects of 
these sets of slides will be similar in either content or 
intent, and it is hoped that by comparatively studying these 
visual images the student will not only ^.develop new comprehen- 
sion of the Chinese culture, but also better recognize his 
own visual/cultural bias. It is intended that, although using 
specifically Asian examples, these principles of visual/cultural 
perception have global relevance. 



OBJECTIVES: 



1. To heighten student's awareness of visual language- -how 
much of the information we gather is visual and how much 
we use visual clues to ca tegorize/ class i fy/ comprehend . 

i 

I* 

2. To better understand how visual perception works • 

3 . To learn to "see" a culture dif f e:rent ly- - as if through 
their eyes. 

/^^^ 

^. To see and identify some Chinese visual/cultural clues 
' and symbols. 

5 • To illustrate how life-style, tradition , philosophy/ 

religion and art effect the visual environment and , con- 
versely, how these visual elements can be "read.*' 
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6. To bct.ter understand our own visual /cul turu 1 filters through 
which 'we'-see other cultures* 

7. To encourage students to develop their own concepts of other 
cultures through personal observation, relating this to their 
individual' frames of reference and discussion. 



CONCEPTS TO BE PRESENTLID: ... ■ 

First,- the .module is designed to introduce the student to the idea 
of how we make "meaning*' out of our visual perceptions. By tracing 
visual'^*'! nput through our eyes, we learn how our brains transform and 
organize, these electrical impulses into meaning--exploring the con-- 
cept thaft seeing is accomplished not in the eye but in the m ind . ' 
Then, using slides for visual clues, the module will initiate a 
comparative study of American and Chinese culturf^s. Explored within 
the major theme of tradition and history will be the concepts of: 

''' 1.' a homogeneous culture, 5000 years old, 

2. religious/philosophical ideas and their visual 
manifestations , 

3. heirarchical; family and acestral structures and 

4. the arts. 

Slides will provide information on population and density, leading 
tQ discussion of ideas such as labor ^intensxve societies , group 
orientation and group influences on structures such as family, 
education and architecture/ It is further hoped that by studying a 
method of visually learning about other cultures, rather than study- 
ing a subject,, the student will learn to develop personal ways of 
seeing, then, 'through group discussion, learn to trust and adjust 
ideas and finally to think riot only more globally but more 
independently and creatively. 

1 / ^ ^ 

— ^ — ^ ^ _ . ^ 

REQUIRED READING: None 



REFERENCES IN THE LIBRARY: j «^ 

American Craft Magazine (current issues). 
Art, in America- , magazine (current issues). 

Bloomer, Carolyn. Principles of Visuail Perception . New York: 
Von Nostrand Reinhold, 1976. ' / 

Coterell, Arthur and Davtd Morgan. China's C ivilization: A Survey 
of It's History. Arts and Technology . New York: Praeger, 
. 1975. 
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DelJary , Willi am T . Sources of Chi n&se Tradi tion^ New York : 
Columbia Unlvorsrty'"P 

Frazier, Allie M. Chi nese and Jap ane se Religlon^ > Philadelphia: 
Westminister Press, i969T ■ 

Froncek, Thomas, at al . , eds. Th e H orizon Book of Arts in China > 
New York: American Heritage, 19.69. 

Huv-;ker, Charles 0. China to 1850. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1975 

Hughes, Richard. Hong Kon g : Borrowed Places-Borrowed Time > 

New York: Praeger, 1968. 

Kingston , Maxine Hong . The Woman Warrior : Memoirs of a Girlhood 
Among Ghosts . New York: Alfred A Kliopf, 1977. 

Kingston, Maxine Hong. Cliina Men . New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

Lu , Steve. Face Painting in Chinese Opera . New York: 
Drama Book Specialists , 1968 . 

National Taiwan Arts Center. 9th Fine Arts Exhibition of the 
Republic of Ch.ina . Taipei, Taiwan: National Taiwan Arts 
Center, n.d. 

Samuels, Mike and Nancy Samuels. Seeing With the Mind's Eye: The 

His fcory , Techniques and Use of Visualization . New York: 
Random, 1975. 

Scharf stein, Ben-Ami. Th e lilnd of China: The Culture, Customs and 
Beliefs of Traditional China . New York: Basic Books, 1974. 

Spex;->er, Warner. The Art of China: Spirit and Society . 
New York: Brown, .1966. 

Sullivan, Michael Symbols of Eternit/: The Art of Landscape 

Painting in China . Stanford , California: Stanford University 
Press., 1979* 

Swann ,. Peter C. Chinese Monumental Art . New York: Viking Pre3s , 
1963. 



PURPOSE AND FORMAT OF THE MODULE. 

The purpose of the module is to understand iiow beliefs and customs 
shape and form a culture's visual symbols as well as how to read 
the visual language of another culture. The format will be about 
25% lecture primari ly concerning visual perception with a portion 
of some basic Chinese ^beliefs. * ^ 
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About 65*;. of the format will consist erf showing two slides Simul- 
fuicourfly--an image on the left from Asia and on the right from 
Portland. (The idea ot revei-s i ng the cal turul 1 y "correct" starting 
posit. i<Mi is to trick the eye into "seeing" the other culture first, 
thcMf -omparing to the known.) Comparison thrcjugh observation, 
questions and d Ls.miss i on will encourage students to tind as many . 
visual oluoi:!' as possible and to assess visual intormation. 



OUT-OF-CLASS PRO, J VlC'VS : 

At the end of Unit f) , students will be given a visual lma{;e from 
another culture to take. home. They w'ill be asked to write a 
three-page paper on what they observe and deduce about that partic- 
ular culture and about how this mn;ht compare and contrast with our 
culture. 



SUMMAllY OF MODULAR UNITS: 

UNIT I : Visual Per cep tion and Moan Ing 

This unit will be primarily lecture material on hov/ our brain trans- 
forms and organizes electrical impulses from our eyes and attempts 
to find meaning in the stimulus. Uasis principles such as the drive 
•to find meaning, "tune-out," the law of simplicity and closure 
will be discussed, as well as how the mind organizes meaning. 

UNITII: Sfreet Life 

This unit wi'll begin with a very short lecture with pertinent stat- 
istics on Hong Kong such, as population, square mi les and income. The 
bulk of the time, 40 minutes, will be spent showing 20 sets , of two 
slides each. Each s6t of slides will have concepts that could.be 
discussed and questions which could be asked by the teacher tQ^ stim- 
ulate -discussion. The final 5-10 minutt^s will be used for further 
group discussion or clarification. 

UNITIII: Urban Architecture 

This unit will begin with a short lecture on population density, 
familv ties group orientation and personal space. Through showing 
the 40 slides in sots of twos, it Is hoped to draw certain compari- 
sons between urban architecture, population and space . ano those ele- 
ments as they exist' in Asia. Discussion and questions will be dir- 
ected toward finding a new framework for seeing a.4id understanding 
these conditions in Asia. The final minutes will be used for group 
discussion. 
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UNIT IV: I. i i£io[l...a iJiL . Arclti t.eclin-e 

This unit will focus on religion/plii losophy and how it effects 
people as well as architecture in both America and Asia. A short 
lecture will acquaint students with tlie basic tenents of 
Confucianism, Taoism and l^uddhism, after which the group of slides 
shown will invite comparative discussion about religious and philo- 
sophical attitudes and their impact- on actual physical structures. 

UNIT V: Visual Arts 

This unit will focus on four different personal experiences in the 
visual arts while in Asia, The first is that of two contemporary 
artists in Hong Kong and tlieir blendings of traditional and con- 
temporary values. The second and the third are, respectively, a 
traditional Chinese landscape painter and a traditional calli- 
grapher, both from Taiwan. With these two we will look at the 
perpetuation of a tradition rather tlmn trying to alter the form 
through constant changes and innovations. The final group will be a 
porcelain factory in Taiwan which blends new and old. All of these 
slides will be contrasted with contemporary American art work to 
illustrate some differences in values. A short lecture will precede 
the slides on some basic philosophy of Chinese art, and discussion 
will be incorporated both during the slides and after. 



UNIT VI: Cultural/ Visual Perceptions 

The instructor will keep a list of some of tlie topics which aroused 
the most interest during the discussions and wi 11 .4-nitiate a final 
discussion, concentrating on understanding our own cultural filters 
and how we have learned to "see" other cultures. The class will 
also discuss the module in general in order to find ways to improve 
it. The written evaluation will end the unit. 
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INTIIODUCTION : 



Tlio entiru purpo.se of this module is not -for students to learn by 
beln^ told what another' has experienced, digested, analyzed and 
organized; it. is to teach students about the workings of their most 
basic perceptive tool --their eyes. They will be presented with only 
a minimal amount of information, the object, again, being able to 
use the eyes to t:omprehond another cult^ire, by shai-pening visual 
skills.. Therefore, the written material of lectures is not intended 
to be strictly literal, but is meant only as a basic framework for 
thje instructor. The instructor must understand the concepts, but 
-^vill be able to weave experiences and ancedotes through the basic 
framework. The discussion part of tl>.e module^ is as crucial as the 
time spent looking at slides. Since the iiustructor is not telling 
students what they are seeing^ It is important that students be 
given enough time to look, and then that the discussion begin while 
the slides are on the screen. The idea is not necessarily to rei . h 
consensus, but to let perceptions and ideas bounce freely so that 
each student can begin to construct .a cultural awareness with per- 
sonal meaning. It is hoped that this type of cognition will stay 
with the student much longer'. 

Therefore, the instructor's role- is to provide the lecture infor- 
mation, to raise questions during slides if the discussion requires 
stimulation, to loosely keep on the track, and to act as moderator 
and synthesiser, pulling parts together and clarifying. .The module 
is designed to provide a sound structural ' frame , but also to be 
quite flexible. So it must be understood that the "concepts" and 
'^questions" that accompany each slide are merely suggestions, and 
need not be strictly adhered to. It should be expected that not 
each set of slides will elicit the same amount of response; and in 
fact, the instructor will need to develop a feeling for p,^cing the 
slides depending on interest and response. Some slides ca bo shown 
in groups and discussed after three or four sets are seen. 

It is also intended that by using these techniques and not delving 
in-depth into any one subject, visual perception will provide a way 
of interconnecting many aspects of a culture--a visual gestalt! 
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U NIT I : Vi sua 1 Percept i on and ..Mean i njj 

This module is designod to do two things: 

1. 'to hell) yon better understand visual perception and liow it 
• works, an(i 

2. -to apply this knowledge to learning about other 

■cul tures--spec i f i cal ly the Chinese cultures as seem in 
■slides of Hong Kong and Taiwan. 

Q: Can anyone tell me what the term "visual i^ercoption*' means? 

A: Visual: of or pertaining to seeing or sight 

Perception: 

1. The act or faculty of api)rehendi ng by means of the senses 
or of the mind ; cogni tion; understanding. 

2. Immediate of intuitive lec^ogn i t i on « 

3. Awareness derived from sensory processes while stimulus is 
present. 

Notice! There is no mention of language. In other words, our eyes 
take in images which go directly to our brains via electrical 
impulses. We can and do perceive the visual image directly without 
the intermediary of language. Language was developed as a way of 
communicating these pei'ceptions from person to person in order to 
share the experience. You do not perceive in words. You just use 
words to describe what you perceive. 

So we are going to learn about culture by looking at it through 
slides and then sharing our personal insights through discussion. 
In this class, there are no "correct" answers or ideas. We are 
going to sharpen our visual skills au use them to ''perceive'* 
another culture. For now wewil' "or ^t about French and Spanish 
and learn about visual languag .uders tanding without words. 

Q: Can you think of any professioiis which use visual perception? 

A: Anthropologists — they must observe and analyze. 

Detectives — they must collect all kinds of clues and attempt to 
find new meaning in them. 



After reading many Raymond Chandler and Dashell Hammett mysteries, I 
used to play a game when I found myself waiting somewhere. By 
observing as many details as possible about a person , I would try to 
surmise his or her occupation, life style, hobby, history, etc. 
This is the basic technique we will be using when we look at the 
slides of Hong Kong and Tai^^' looking for clues to the culture. 

A good key to detective work is understanding and redefining mean- 
ing. Our minds uncontrollably create meaning from stimuli. We are 
constantly projecting meaning onto things. 
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Look at this picture uiui -think of a good captiori for it. ( 1 -A in 
packet ) 

Q: What wus your ca[)tion? 

You seo how your minds a re creatL ve- and will invent a meaning even 
when none; actually existed. Meaning is in the mind of the beholder. 
Q: What can you think of that depends on interpretive meaning? 

A: Tarot cards, astrology, I-Ch.ing, handwriting analysis and tea 
leaves . 

The mind^s drive to find meaning starts with the first days of life. 
Researchers found that infants from 1-14 days old preferred pattern- 
ed cards over plain ones, spheres over circles and patteias that 
resemble faces over abstract patterns. 

Q: Why? 

A: Because a face has a meaning to a baby. 

Q: Does anyone memoi'ixe numbers by using symbols to ref)resent the 
numbers? Why? 

A: It is easier to remember anything If it has meaning. 

But what happens when your mind cannot find meaning,, for example in^ 
puzzles, riddles and questions? Do you find yourself going back ' -"'^ 
over it again and again to try to find the clues to solve it? 

Q: How do you feel if you just can't get it? (anger, frustration) 

Q: How do you feel when you finally do get it? (relief, laughter) 

People actually enjoy a certain amount of these puzzling situations, 
such as crossword puzzles. 

Q: Can you think of more? (quiz shows, mysteries and jigsaw 
puzzles) 

Q: But what happens when you cannot find the answer or meaning? 

A: TUNE OUT. When you cannot find meaning there is "tune out." 
When you do find meaning ther-e is perception. 

The worst situation is when you cannot solve the puzzle and you 
cannot tune it out, as in the case of the car mechanic who must fix 
the car, but cannot find out why it won't run. 

Most people can handle small amounts of meani nglessness but 
researchers found that people like inventors, artists, scientists 
and writers actually prefer large amounts of disorder. Studies have 
shown that these kinds of people actually make new or unusual mean- 
ings- from stimuli which might seem meaningless, chaotic and 
disordered to other people. 
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Innovators in aiiy I'iold t'itui th.Mt, by uatiu'o, certain standard rules 
and explanations do not satisfy thoir needs for mean L nj^^-so they 
must create tlieir own structures of meaning. 

Most people don't have this need and are more- comfortable witli 
things that are familiar and not puzzling. Often we see things we 
don't understand ami react negatively because they make us feel 
uncomfortable. Negative reaction to a new situation is a v;ay to 
tune out. When we are looking at images from another culture, it is 
important to remember this tendenoy---Lhe images will be very dif- 
ferent from what wo see every (iay. Rejnember that visual Images from 
another culture have meaning to that culture and that if we keep our 
minds open and think creatively, we can find new meanings for our- 
selves . 

Q: Can you tell me what tliis is (1-B in packet) 
( Stud en ts wi 11 probably answer "a circle" ) 

Even though this is not really a circle, you all tended to see a 
circle , or at least to name it as a ci rcle . This demonstrates a 
very important principle that psychologists discovered when they 
were studying perception: the mind will find the simpliest possible 
meaning to fit the facts. This is called the "Law of S impl i ci t y . *' 
The first research ever done on human perception was conducted by a 
group of German Gestalt psychologists who found the law of simplic- 
ity and many other things as well. They found that your mind not 
only sees the simplest possible form, but also tends to see the best 
or the most correct possible form. This mt?ans that you tend to see 
things not as they are, but as your mind tliinks they ou'gh t to be. 

Overlooking or tuning out "the irregularities in the shape shown made 
it easier to categorize as a circle. Gestalt ists also found that we 
become aware of the whole befoi'e we are aware of the details or 
parts. Your mind forms gestalt perceptions so fast that they seem 
almost instantaneous, until you see something new and differenL. 
Then your mind slows down to try to work it out. 

There are some very definite steps that your mind goes through to 
organize meaning. Briefly, here is the process: 

1. First of all you become conscious that something new is 
there--like seeing something unexpected out of the corner of 
your eye. 

2. You differentiate this stimulus from the surroundings. This is 
called figure/ground relationship. The figure is the main 
stimuli and central focus, while the rest becomes the back- 
ground. 

3. You focus on the thing itself, and your mind, the computer 
takes over. Your computer evaluates Its outline, size, color, 
texture, volumo, smell, sound, etc. The analogy between your 
brain and a computer is a good one, and it is important to 
realize that all of your past experience and knowledge is 
already programnied into your computaer. 
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Your coinpulcM' has ondless cut(»gorios, and as it is analyzing 
the? new data, it is attomptin^^ to fit it into pro-existing 
categories. Your brain does tius by comparing the new infor- 
mation to similar stimuli in past experience, attempting to 
come up with the meaiuug* But remember that you will try, 
V through th(^ law of simplicity, lo tit it into a cateogry that 
you already know, rather than try to make a new category. 

4. If all goes well and your mind is able to Identify and 

classify — Hureka! I see! Ge'c^tal t ists called this "closure," 
which is almost always accompanied with a feeling of relief. 

Closure usually means naming the thing, which makes people feel 
better. Don't you tend to feel belter if the doctor can name your 
illness? How much of your learning is depending on naming or label- 
ing correctly? 

Q: Can you name some activities based on naming, which create 
positive feelings? 

A: Bird watching, stamp collecting, rock hunting and antigue 

collecting are examples. The payoff is in the identification 
of the stimulus . 

Q: What happens as soonus you reach closure? 

A: As soon as you got it, you turn off and go onto something else. 
Another important principle is that the mind will see only as 
much as is necessary to obtain meaning or closure. 

\nd so, as we search through slides for visual clues to new meanings 
to other cultures, let us remember a i'ew of these principles such as 
why we tune out. how we apply the law of simplicity, how the infor- 
mation we are gathering must first go through pro-programmed filters 
in our brains, how we classify according to what we already know , 
and how we reach closure. 
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UNIT II: Street Life 



The island of Hong Kong was formally ceded to the British by Qiina at the 
end of the Opium War, which ended in 1841. Previously, in 1839, the Chinese, 
in an attempt to curtail the opium trade, had forced the British traders 
to leave Canton. These traders took refuge for a vAiile in Macau and later 
took warships up the Pearl River, launching the great Opium War. The Briti^n 
ostensibly "wn" the war — their bounty. Hong Kong Island. For nearly a 
hundread years ^ong Kong was used primarily for warehousing and transship- 
ping between Asia ard the West. In the 1950 's, revolutionary activities in 
China caused a tremendous population boost (from 1.6 million - 2.3 million 
people) , and the econary turned to textiles. In the l960's. Hong Kong 
turned to plastics; and in the 1970 's, its population swelling, it invested 
in electronics. Today's population is near 6 million people, very nearly 
all of wnom are enployed in advancing commerce and developinent of Hong Kong. 
TwD- thirds of all inhabitants live in urban areas bordering the harbor, in 
an area approdmately 14 square miles. Over 98% of Itong Kong's population 
is Qiinese, of which Cantonese are the most numerous. The average per 
capita income is ?2,700, as oatpared with $9,737. 

Because Hong Kong is still governed Joy the British, English is the principle 
second language. The Chinese language is written in characters, which have 
a history many a thousand years old. Interestingly though, characters do 
not spell out words, rather, each character, which originated as a picture, 
•is a symbol for an object or idea. And so the Chinese make sentences and new 
words by stringing picture symbols together to make images and new meanings. 

Q: Can you see a relationship between Chinese characters and \diat we 
learned about visual perception? 

The Chinese use many fonns of symbolism. One which you will see often in 
tnese slides is color symbolism. For instance, red signities c^^xxi fortune, 
joy and festive activities; yellow is the color used by Qrperors and so is 
accorded great honor and dignity; and v^te, not black, is the Chinese 
color of mourning. 
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PART FOUR 

INTERNATIONALIZING THE CURRICULUM AT 
BROWARD COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

In 1981, Broward Community College received a grant from the U.S. 
Department of Education's Undergraduate I ntern^^ < i ona I Studies Pronr- 
in response to Broward's grant proposoi Excerptb from that proposal 
appear in this Part; included is reference to the major goal of the 
proposal which is to "increase international unde r s tand i ng , , , rev i s i on 
of existing courses and development of new courses with global 
• emphasis; development of modules ... i ncreased library holdings... 

increased capacity in language i ns truct i on . . . deve 1 opmen t of Assoc ioCe 
\ in Arts degree program in I n ter na t i ona 1 / I ntercu 1 tura 1 Education' and 
\expanded opportunities in international eclt atio through non-credit 
continuing ecucation courses.'*' 

The implementation of that proposal is outlined in excerpts from 
Broward's Final Performance Re p ort (83-8A) report to the U . S Department of 
Education.. The remaining pages of this Part provide excerpts from 
instructional modules related to international education which were 
created by Broward faculty members who received grants as part of 
the U.S. Department of Education funding. 

The excerpts from the modules vary in length from two to eleven 
pages because they are included here mainly, to represent the variety of 
modules, some of which lend themselves to briefer excerpting. For more 
information about an individual module, consider contacting the author 
of the module or project director at Broward Community College. The 

modules have been listed in alphabetical order by the name of the author. 

/ 
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BROWARD COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Internationalizing the Curriculum: A Community College Approach 
Final Performance Report 

V 

1981-1983 



Division of International Education 



Or. William Greene, Executive Project" Director 
Mr. Richard Furlow, Project Director 
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BROWARD COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Internationalizing the Curriculum: A Conmiunity College Approach" 



FINAL PERFORMANCE REPORT 

Broward Community College received funding under the Undergraduate Inter- 
national Studies and Foreign Language Program for the period July 1» 1981 - 
June 30, 1983. The title of the project was "Internationalizing the Curriculum: 
A Community College Approach." Significant progress was made in achieving the 
objectives and realizing the expected results and benefits of the project. The 
following report summarizes accomplishments during the two years of the project 
(July It 1981 - June 30. 1983)o 
YEAR ONE (1981-82) 
(1) Announcement of Award: 

The Executive Director and the Project Director attended an 
Executive Cabinet meeting on August 25, 1981, for the purpose of 
advising the College Administration of the project and its activities. 
Similar meetings were held in the fall with administratcrs and divi- 
sion directors on the various campuses. The Executive Director and 
the Project Director made a formal presentation regarding the project 
to the District Board of Trustees on October 20, 1981. 

News releases describing the project were sent to the local 
media in July and August; The BCC Division of International- Education 
distributed periodically information about the project tc all faculty 
members, administrators, and staff throughout the College via the 
Division's Newsletter, "Global Perspectives." 

The iTiternational/Intercultural Consortium of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) and member insti- 
tutions of the Florida Collegiate Consortium for International/Inter- 
cultural Education were provi ^ ; with copies of the project narrative. 
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Broward Community College 

Additional copies of the narrative were sent to several colleges 

\. 

anduniversities who submitted requests. 

i < 

Faculty Development: 

All project faculty were advised that the application had 
been approved for funding anjJ that the project would commence on 
July 1, 1981.' Due *to academic reorganization which occurred over <, 
the summer of t981, it was necessary, to find replacements for two 
project faculty members/ In each instance, able substitutes were 
identified and enlisted in the project. 

The Executive Director and the Project Director conducted a 
visitation to Johnson County Community College {Overland Park, 
Kansas) during September 9-11, 1981. Johnson County Community 
College received funding. under the same program folr 1980-1982 and 
had provided services to the AACJC International/Intercultural . 
Consortium as part of its first year activities. Discussions were 
held with Mr. Robert Demeritt, Project Director, and several pro- 
ject faculty for the purpose of benefiting from their experiences 
in administrating- and conducting this project. 

An orientation workshop for all project facuUy was conducted 
on campus SeptembeV 17, 1981. All aspects of the project were dis- 
cussed, and project faculty were apprised of the' uses of the Human 
Relations Area Files. 

All project faculty, as well as several additional BCC faculty 
members and administrators, attended the Florida Collegiate Consortiun 
for International/Intercultural Education-sponsored conference in 
Winter Park, Florida, October 28-30, 1981. The theme oV the two^day - 
conference was, "International Perspectives in Higher Education." - 

A half-day workshop for all project faculty entitled, "Teaching 



Broward Comnunity College 



Ideas About Other Cultures," was held on campus October 22, 1981* 
Dr. Doyle Casteel (University of Florida, Department of Subject 



The faculty t^emfcar developing the Comparative Economic Systems 
course attended a European Economic Community-sponsored seminar 
on November 21-28, 19,?' in Brussels, Belgium, 

Three BCC faculty members attended a Consortium for International 
Studies Education (CISE) workshop on Global issues in Daytona Beach, 
Florida on December 3-5, 1981. 
"Curriculum Development: 

The major thrust of the project was curriculum development. 
Five new courses of an international nature were developed and seven 
existing courses were revised to include more international and non- 
western material. 

New courses developed during 1981-82 were: 

ANT 2212: Introduction to World Cultures (Social Science Division) 
A comparative anaysis of human cultures in times and space with 
attention focused on those forces which produce similarities and 
differences between cultures. Cultures -are portrayed as adaptive, 
evolving systems satisfying societal and individual needs. 

SSI 1212: Intercultural Communications (Communications Division) 
Upon completion of this course the student should gain and demon- 
strate an understanding of the basic concepts of intercultural 
communication: The factors affecting intercultural perceptions; 
cultural relativism; cultural objectivity; nonverbal similarities/ 
dissimilarities across cultures; verbal similarities/dissimilarities 
across cultures; the impact of media across cultures. 



ISC 1451: Global Systems Resources and Technology (Science Department) 
Most of the world's major problems (e.g.^ energy^food, population, 
environment, employment, crime, etc.) are problems involving systems, 
resources, and technology. Increasingly, the solution to these pro- 
blems requires global perspectives. > 

This course, surveys the present and future for the world's resources. 
We are- led to an understanding of how we got where we are and what Is 
determining our future by use of one of the newest sciences— cybernetics— 
the science of systems. Finally^ we consider the relationship of human 
beings to technology in the present and in developing alternative futures. 



Specialization) conducted the workshop. 
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ECO 2002: Comparative Economic Systems (Business Administration) 
This course is designed to acquaint the student with the various 
economic systems in the world today and the differences in eco- 
nomic theory under the various political doctrines. We shall 
attempt to recognize these differences with in-depth studies of 
communism, fascism, socialism, capitalism, and third-world "isms,'^ 
and the effects these "isms" have on world trade. In addition, 
an appraisal of our own exonomic system will be made through a 
thorough study of the world's economic systems*. A knowledge of 
other economic systems should enable the student to be aware of 
the areas in our own economic system which could be open and 
ready for change. 

CCJ 2631: Comparative World Police Agencies (Criminal Justice 
Institute) A study of the role of the various police agencies 
in the Anglo-American countries, the European continent, Japan, 
and under Comirunist regimes to include the role and function of 
police organization, selection, and training, operational proce- 
dures, and crime rates. 

Courses revised during 1 981-1 S82 were: 

Old Course Course as Revised 

EUH 1000 Western Civilization I Addition of course entitled 

and 20th Century World to complete 

EUH 1001 Western Civilisation II three-cdurse sequence. 

MAP 2501 The Family Families: An Intercul tural Com- 

parison 

LIT 2210 World Literature J. Revised to include more non- 

western literature 

LIT 2220 World Literature II Revised to include more non- 

western literature 

GEO 1000 Introduction to Geography Revised to include additional 

topics of a global nature 

ARH 2000 Art Appreciation Art Appreciation — World Art 

Two modules for technical education courses were developed during 

the first year of /the grant. They provide global concepts for students 

enrolled in /Associate in Science degree programs or certificate programs 

Modules' developed were: 

1. International Dimensions of Health Delivery Systems 

2. International ^Concepts of Tourism Administration 

Several of the revised courses were offered during the first year 
of the grant project. The new courses developed during the first year 
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of the grant were offered during the spring term of ths 1982-83 
academic year. As the result of the first year of the grant project, 
eleven add';':;ional courses with international dimensions were offered 
to supplement those already available to enable students to complete 
the required six credit hours of course work with an international/ 
intercultura"? emphasis, thus fulfilling the unique general education 
requirenent that became effective at the College in the fall tem 
1980-81. ^ 

The initial offering of the new courses developed during the project 
was delayed until the winter term, because of unforeseen problems 
related to the advent of faculty unionization and the resulting academic 
reorganization which occurred during 1981-82. . The college-wide Academic 
Affairs Committee, which must approve all new courses, was not appointed 
until mid-winter 1982 and U was impossib"*e to receive the necessary 
approvals for the new courses until the spring of 1982. The approvals 
came too late to permit the scheduling of the new courses for the fall 
1982 term. Al^ new courses developed, except ECO 2002, were formally 
approved and were scheduled during January-April 1983 (during the 
second year of the project). Unfortunately, the late approvals handi- 
capped promotion and student awareness of these new courses, and the 
courses did not attract sufficient enrollments to be conducted. All 
new courses will again be offered during the 1983-84 academic year. 
Consultants: \ 

Project faculty benefited from the services of consultants with 
expertise in major world areas. Consultants served as resource^persons 
and advised faculty primarily in matters pertaining to non-western "areas. 
It should be noted that the r.onsultants were chosen carefully because 
of their expertise in the major non-western areas of the world: Latin 
America, Africa, the Middle East, and Asia. 
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The first visitation of the consultants to the College occurred 
November 9-10, 1981. Each consultant returned for a follow-up visit 
in the spring and conducted half-day seminars based on materials and 
reading they prepared for project faculty. 

Consultants involved in the project during 1981-82 were: 

1. Dr. Seymour H. Fersh - Coordinator of Curriculum Development 
and Special Projects, Brevard Community College, 

2. Dr. R, Hunt Davis, Jr. - Director, Center for African Studies 
and Associate Professor of History, University of Florida- 

3. Dr. William Spencer - Professor emeritus of Middle Eastern, 
North African and Islamic History, Florida State University. 

4. Dr. Marvin Harris - Professor of Anthropology at University 
of Florida and Columbia University. 

AACJC International/Intercul tural Consortium Activities: 

As part of this project, BCC was requested to provide certain 

services for members of the American Association of Coirmunity and 

Junior Colleges (AACJC) International/Intercul tural Consortium. 

Consortium services which are provided include: 

1. A follow-up and continuation of the inventory process begun in 
1980 by Johnson County Community College. This inventory 
process was handled primarily through the AACJC Washington 
Office, and surveyed all aspects of international education 
activities being carried out at consortium member insti tutions^ 

2. Findings of the inventory Survey were disseminated to all 
consortium institutions. 

3. The Executive Director of the project was a presenter at the annual 
AACJC International/Intercul tural Conference held in St. Louis in 
April 1982. 

Foreign Language Instruction: 

Increased capability in foreign language instruction was accom- 
plished through membership in the National Association of Self-Instructed 
Language Programs (NASILP). NASILP is an association that promotes self- 
instruction according to a fixed recommended format. Its purpose is to 
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enable small numbers of students to pursue an elementary program in a 
language in which they have an interest at a school which does not offer 
regular instruction in that language. 

Dr. John Means, Executive Secretary of NASILP, visited the College 
on November 20, 1981, for the purpose of meeting with BCC's NASILP coor- 
dinator and conducting an orientation session for interested faculty. 
All Foreign Language Department faculty members and administrators 
attended this session. 

Beginning in the fall of 1982 the College offered to students (and 
the community) instruction in Beginning Arabic and Beginning Japanese. 
These twc languages were identified as particularly relevant to the 
business coirmunity in South Florida and complement those languages in 
which instruction is currently provided. Additional foreign language 
courses were developed during year two of the project. 
Hm^n Relations Area Files: 

During 1981-82 the College purchased the first half of the micro- 
film edition of the Human Relations Area Files which contain major 
descriptions of roughly 300 different societies and cultures. This 
collection is located in the Library at Central Campus and is available 
for use by faculty, students, and the community. Information regarding 
the Files was circulated to all faculty and a workshop on their use 
was conducted in the fall, 1982. The second half of the collection was 
acquired during the second year of the project, 
Audio-Visual Materials: 

The College acquired several films and film strips of an inter- 
national/intercultural content; at least one for each of the following 
world areas: Latin America, Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and the 
North American Indian. 
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(9) Evaluation: 

The Executive Director and Project Director conducted formative 
evaluations at the end of the fall term and at mid-term during the 
spring semester. These assured that the project was being conduct-^d 
as planned, permitted corrective measures to be taken in any areas that 
required them, and provided for effective administration of the project. 
Project faculty meetings were scheduled to coincide with the formative 
evaluations and as needed throughout the year. 

The outside evaluator, Mr. Robert Demeritt, visited BCC on May 17-18, 
1982. He met with BCC's president. Dr. Hugh Adams, project directors, 
and most project personnel for the purpose of evaluatihg the quality 
and progress of project-related activities. Mr. Demeritt has taught 
East Asian studies at the University of Kansas, is fluent in both 
Chinese and Japanese, and has studied and conducted research at uni- 
versities in Taiwan and Japan. He is the author of several modules 
in Eastern Civilizations for high school and college students. He is 
compiling a reference work on international education programs in 
member colleges of the League for Innovation. Until recently he 
served as project director for the International Undergraduate Studies 
Program being conducted at Johnson County Community College. A copy 
of his report is included in Appendix A. 

In addition, the courses developed and revised were reviewed by 
the project consultants during their spring visitation and meetings 
with project faculty. 

^ 

YEAR TWO (1982-1983) 

The major goal for the second year of the project was to continue cur- 
riculum development, with a special emphasis on international business. 

Four new courses were developed and four existing courses were revised to 
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include additional international and non-western material. 
New courses developed during 1982-83 were: 

GEB 2790: International Business Environii. nt - A basic course in International 
Business Theory and Practice. The course is designed to provide the student 
with a sound working knowledge of the requireements of the international mana- 
ger. In addition the student will be made aware of factors that will impact 
the manager outside of the known cultural environment. 

FIN 2600: Finance of International Trade - A general survey of international 
trade, transportation modes, cargo insurance and a review of special terminology. 
Explanation and description of the various terms of sale used in overseas 
transactions. Export pricing and quotations. Working with foreign exchange. 
Export/Import documentation and procedures. International payments and 
collections. Documentary credits. Major sources of bank finance of inter- 
national trade. Alternative financing techniques. 

M AR 2243: International Marketing - This course examines basic mai^eting 
principles as they relate to business in an international setting. Emphasis 
is placed on the role of the international marketing manager in the development 
of marketing strategies for a variety of markets in diverse cultural and 
economic situations. Students will gain insight into the decision-making process 
in the areas of foreign market analysis, target market identification, product 
planning, promotion, and channels of distribution. 

POS 2220: Introduction to Comparative Government - This course is a survey 
of political systems in the developed a,td the underdeveloped world. Demo- 
cratic, nondemocratic, unitary and federal systems will be analyzed and 
contrasted. Also the European Community will be examined as an example of 
multi-national cooperation. 

Courses revised during 1982-83 were: 

Existing Course Revisions 

ENC 1103 F' Msh Coinposition Revised to i nclude international material 

ENC 1136 English Composition Revised to include international material 

SOC 2020 Social Problems Revised for cross-cultural & comparative emphasis 

ENG 2230 Great Ideas in the Revised to include non-western material 
Short , Stories 

Each of the four new courses enable students to meet the International/ 
Intercultural general education requirement for the A. A. Degree. Courses 
revised m^et other general education area requirements (Englishj Humanities 
and Social Science), and therefore, enjoy large enrollments. 

The new courses developed as part of the second year of this project 
will be offered during the 1983-84 academic year. The International Marketing 
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course attracted sufficient enrollments to warrant two sections {approximately 
20 students each) to be taught during the fall, 1983 term. Some of the 
revised courses were offered in the spring and summer terms during the 
second year of the project; all will be. of fered during 1983-84. 
Foreign Language Instruction 

Increased capability in foreign language instruction in year two was 
again accomplished in cooperation with the National Association cf Self- 
Instructed Language Program^s (NASILP). NASILP is an association that promotes 
self-instruction according to a fixed recommended format. Its purpose is to 
enable small numbers of students to pursue an elementary program in a language 
in which they have an interest at a school which does not offer regular 
instruction in that language. As originally conceived, the program has a 
high degree of flexibility and the languages offered at any institution can 
vary from year to year depending upon demand and students can proceed at 
their own pace. The capability to offer Arabic and Japanese was accomplished 
during the first year of che project. 

During the second year of the projectj materials were acquired which 
enabled the Collage to offer introductory instruction in Hebrew, Portuguese, 
and Chinese. Dr. Frederic Curry, Modern Foreign Language Department (Central 
Campus) served as NASILP Coordinator for the College. 

The college-wide Academic Affairs Committee approved all new NASILP 
foreign language courses and a total of 42 students registered for NASILP 
courses during 1982-8?. 

Import/Export Course \ 

During the seond year of the project, the College developed\a non-credit 

course in Import/Export skills. The course stresses the understanding of 

proper banking, shipping and customs documentation, and regulations and 

restrictions of foreign markets. This non-credit course was successfully 
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offered during the faV- and spring terms (1982-83;. 
International Business Curriculum 

Utilizing courses developed during the first and second year of the 
project, the College developed an international business curriculum as part 
of its business administration offerings. 

The following approach was utilized in the development of the curriculum 
that will form the area of specialization within a two-year program offered 
by the Business Adminis tfation Division for students interestc^d in an inter- 
national business specialization. 

1. A survey of area businesses w^s conducted to gather detailed 
input regarding the specific topics/units to be taught and the 
relative importance of each specific area for students seeking 
employment in international business occupations. This survey 
required a direct mail questionnaire. 

2. The results of the survey were analyzed and personal interviews 
were conducted with appropriate individuals orc,anizations were 
identified as the major prospective employers of students 
seeking a career in international business. 

3. Professionals from the business community were appointed to 
serve as members of an international business advisory board. 

4. Professional educators from Broward Community College developed 
course curricula with the advice and recommendations of outside 
consultants and the local advisory board. 

The above procedure resulted in a curriculum plan for the appropriate 
courses to constitute a two-year business degree with a specialization in 
international business, a list of learning resources and library materials 
needed, facilities required, and faculty needed to teach the courses. The 
Associate in Science degree program in International Business was approved 
by the Academic Affairs Committee in the spring, 1983. 
Human Relations Area Files 

The College purchased the second half of the microfilm edition of the 
Human Relations Area Files which containes major descriptions of roughly 300 
different societies and cultures. 
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The project director worked in cooperation with the Director of 
Libraries to complete the acquisition of this resource, "^he collection is 
housed on Central Campus. 
Resource Materials 

The College acquired several additional films and/or film strips and 
books with an international/interculturcl content during the second year of 
the project. Acquisition of these resource materials was guided by recom- 
mendations from project faculty, and will be made available to appropriate 
faculty on all campuses. 
Consultants 

The College again utilized the services of several consultants with 
expertise in major wo^ld areas. Three consultants who participated in the 
project during the first year continued their involvement during the second 
year. They are: 

1. Dr. Seymour H. Fersh - Coordinaor of Curriculum Development 
and Special Projects, Brevard Community College. 

2. Dr. R. Hunt Davis, Jr. - Director, Center for African Studies 
and Associate Professor o? History, University of Florida. 

3. Dr. William Spencer - Professor Emeritus of Middle Eastern, 
North African and Islamic History, Florida State University. 

Because several business related courses were developed an additional 

consultant with expertise in international business participated in the 

project during the second year. 

Ms. Sarah Deban - International Trade Specialist. Formally with 
the Florida Department of Commerce. Member, Presidents Commission 
on Foreign Languages and International Studies. B. A., Inter- 
national Studies, Farleigh Dickenson University. 

Consultants - Evaluators 

Two consultants with, expertise in the broad area of international/ 

intercultural education participated in the project during the second year. 

They provided general direction for the entire International education program 

at BCC and served as outside evaluators toward the conclusion of the project. 
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The two consul tants-evalua tors are: 

1. Dr. Marvin Harris - Professor of Anthropology at University of 
Florida and Columbia University. 

2. Dr. Humphrey Tonkin - Coordinator of International Programs, 
University of Pennsylvania. Professor of English. Ph.D. - 
Harvard University, 1966. M.A. - Cambridge, 1962. From 
1972-1975, he was vice-provost for undergraduate education at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Author (with Jane Edwards) of 
The World and the Curriculum , Chance Magazine Press, 1981. 

Faculty Development 

A college-wide international education workshop was conducted in 

October 1983. All project faculty, department heads, division directors, 

and college-wide administrators attended. The workshop presenters were: 

!• Dr. Rose Hayden, Executive Director, National Council on 
Foreign Languages and International Studies. 

2. Dr. Humphrey Tonkin, Coordinator of International Programs, 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Three BCC representatives, including the project faculty member who 

developed the international business course, participated in European 

Economic Coninuni ty-sponsored seminars in Belgium in the spring of 1983. 

Two additional BCC faculty members participated in a faculty development 

seminar in Quebec during May 21-28, 1983. 

Dissemination / 

Periodic reports on the program and results of the project were cir- 
culated throughout the College through the newsletter issued by the Division ' 
of International Education. Information concerning the project has been 
disseminated to all member institutions of the Florida Collegiate Consortium 
for International/Intercultural Education at consortium meetings and through 
newsletters. 

In the fall of 1983 a report summarizing the results of the project 
will be published and made available to colleges and universities throughout 
the country. This report will be compiled and edited by Dr. Seymour H. Fersh 
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of Brevard Cormunity College and vn'll be a continuation in the series entitled 
The Conmunity College and International Education * BCC Project Directors 
will assist in the publication of this document. Approximately 500 copies 
will be printed and distributed. 
Evaluati on 

The Executive Director and Project Director conducted formative evalua- 
tions at the end of the fall term and at mid-term during the spring semester. 
This assured that the project wa^ being conducted as planned, permitted 
corrective measures to be taken in any areas that may require them, and pro- 
vided for effective administration of the project. 

The consultants-evaluators visited BCC during the fall and spring 
semes ters« They met with the Project Directors and project faculty for the 
purpose of evaluating the quality and progress of the project-related activities 
The outside consultants-evaluators who participated during the second year 
of the project were Dr. Marvin Harris (University of Florida) and 
Dr. Humphrey Tonkin (University of Pennsylvania). In addition to serving 
as outside evaluators for the grant project related materials, they pro- 
vided overall guidance and suggestions for the future development of 
international educationat BCC beyond 1983. Copies of the final evaluations 
are included in Appendix A. . . 

Summary ~ 

Broward Community College accomplished virtually all of the objectives 
of the project during 1981-83. Significant progress was achieved in adding • 
international and intercultural dimensions to the curriculum. Large numbers 

nd . tucents were impacted in a postive way as a result of the 
projc.J The benefits were substantial, and the project facilitated the 
growth and development of international education at the College in many ways 
that would not have been possible otherwise. 
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The difficulties experienced in successfully offering some of the 
new courses developed during the projectwere partially the result of 
external developments. New state mandated degree requirements and on- 
going budget restraints have reduced the number of elefctive courses students 
viay take. It is apparent that course revision and the "infusion" method 
will be more successful in "internationalizing" the curriculum in most cases. 

Broward Coirerjunity College's commitment to international education is 
well documented and will extend for beyond the expiration of this project. 
The institution will continue to commit resources to and provide leadership 
tor international education efforts. The gains realized as h result of^he 
project have complemented and enhanced the College's ongoing efforts in 
international/intercultural education. 
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INTERCULTURAL CO.HMUN I CAT I ON COURSE 



Irmgard Bocchino 

COURSE OBJECTIVE 

Upon coxnpletion of this course the student should gain and 
demonstrate an unders tandf nq^of the has is concepts of intercul- 
tural communication: the factors affc>cting i ntercul tura I pre- 
ceptions; cultural relativ/sm; culti»:a/ objectivity; nonverbal 
s imi 1 ari ti es/di ss imi 1 ari ti/?^ across C::l t^jres ; verbal s imi 1 ar i t j es/ 
dissimilarities across cuMures; the ,'(ip-;Ct o media across 
cultures. ^ ^ 

LIST OF, UNIT TITLES : 

Baric Perspectives on Intercultural Communi cati on 
Perception Factors Affecting Communication Across 
Cultures 

Nonverbal Communication Across Cultures 
Verbal Communi cation Across- Cul tares 
The impact of Media Across Cultures 

-BASIC TEXT BOOK : 

Learn inq About Peoples and Cultures . Edited by Seymour Fersh 
Optional : Ass i gned Suppl ementa 1 Readings 

SPECIAL STUDENT PROJECTS. : * * ' 

Tests, Reaction Papers, Simulation Activities/Communication 
Exercises, Observation Sheets, Term Project 

SPECIFIC LEARNING OBJECTIVES : 

1. JThe student should gain an understanding that comma'ni ca t i ng 
with people of other cultures involves interpersonal inter- 
actions with people whose backgrounds, developmental exper- 
iences and attitudes differ widely from their own. 

•J 

2. The student should gain an unders tandi ng of the concept of 
cultural relativity in order to enable him to see the similar- 
ities and differences of people of other cultures objectivety; 
without the need to as s-ign'right/ wrong, superior/inferior 
labels to those factors. 

u /' 

S.^.^Tlje student should understand and a-llow for cultural diff- 
erences, if he i s to he -an effect^ive comrguni ca tor . ^ 

4. The student shoul d, unders tand that attitudes an.d values are 
often a barrier'to effective i n terac t i ons, wi th p^eople of 
other 'cultures, (ethnocentrism, ste re o types, prejudi ces , 
'^xenophobia, world view, and social perceptions are all fa'ctors- 
that can cloud judgement). 
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Uni t 1 : 
Unit 2: 

Unit 3: 
Unit 4: 
Unit 5: 



5. The student should understand that. the structure of a lan- 
guage and a vocabulary, jncluding connotative and denotative 
meanings, can be a problem preventing effective i ntercul tural 
communi cati on . 

6 The student should understand that certain nonverbal behaviors 
are particularly significant when communicating with people 
from other cultures, (space, time, body language, movement. , 
gestures, and. facial expressions.) 

7 The student should understand his common humanity with peoples 
'from other cultures, the ability to see each person as an in- 
dividual, and a genuine desire to understand are necessary 
factors if he is to acheive successful communication with \ 
peoples of other cultures. 

TERM PROJECT 
SUGGESTED OPTION S: 

1 Study at least one American subculture (Black, Latin, N&tive 
American, Jewish, As i a ti c . Or i ental , etc.) Observe and/or 
inv°*.tigate their rituals, linguistics,' nonverbal behaviors, 
and other bahaviors. Write a term paper on your study. 
Comment on what effects the study had on your own attitudes, . 
feeling, etc., about the subculture. 

2 Stuay one international culture (European, Asian, African, 
Latin American, Middle Eastern etc .) . Investigate their rit- 
ual s , 1 ingui sties , nonverbal behaviors and other behaviors. 
Write a term paper on your study. Comment on what effects 
the study had on your own attitudes, feelings, etc. about 
the subculture. 

3 Read at least one novel or nonfiction book that focuses on 
life in another culture. Analyze the communi cati on . van ab I es 
that reflect the i ntercul tural situation. Compare and con- 
trast those' variables with your own attitudes, feelings, etc. 
Write a term paper on your s^tudy. 

ORAL REPORT : 

You will be responsible for giving two seven minute oral present- 
ations on your term project discoveries and conclusions at an 
assigned time duringi the course. 

CULTURAL STEREOTYPES ACTIVITY : Instructor Guide 

Options : - - 

1 You may wish to assign this activity as a homework assignment 
Classroom discussion of the results- of this assignment shou^ld 
focus on 
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a. The multitude of stereotypical s ta temen ts /S tuden ts discovered 

b. The effects of such statements on class members' attitudes 
towards the groups mentioned . 

\C. The effec^ts of such statem'ents on communication with rrembers 

of the groups mentioned. , ^ 

d. Potential communication strategies to avoid the pitfalls of 
stereo typing. behavior. 

2. You may wish to assign this activity as a classroom exercise. 
Allow stude,nts ten minutes to fill in thei/r individual sheets. 
Then assign'*the students to small groups to compile a; group 

of s tereotypi cal s ta tements and to .analyze the impact of 
of those statements. Have each group pick a representative 
to report on "th~e' fi ndi ngs of the group. Follow through with 
class discussion on what the giroups discovered and on po- 
tential communication strategi'es to avoid the pitfalls of 
stereotyping behavior. You may wish to have each student hand 
in a short reaction paper briefly stating their feelings about 
the act i vi ty . . / 

3. S tat('»TJs:n -.s you .mi gh t expect individuals or groups to contrib- 
ute: 

coTcT as ~a German , 

violentasanArab 
warm as an It al i an 
hotb'looded as a Latin 

hot tempered as a Lati n/I tal i an/Iri shman 

romantic as a Frenchman j 

slyasanOriental i 
mysteriouS|as anOriental 
pel i teas alJapanese I 
lazy as a Mexi can/Bahami anj 

proud as a Spaniard i / 

dumb as a Pol ack 1 

cowardly as a Chinese \ 

stubborn asi a Dutchman \ 

primitive as an African \ 

backward as an Australian ^ 

ACTIVITY : Cultural Stereotyp\es 

,Lns truct i ons : Collect and compile as many statements as possible 
which stereotype and/or indicate prejudice or discrimination 
with respect to various races, nati.onal i ti es , groups- Examples: 
■ i'the luck of the, Irish", "stingy as\ a Scotsman " , etc. What affect 
gIo such statements have on our attidudes toward and communication 
withmembersofthesegroups? \ 

\: ^ ...X 
FOCAL IDEA : In African communi ti es , \the arts (music, dance, drama, 
the visual arts) '^are viewed as an integral part of the whole of 
life. \ 
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TYPExOF ACTIVI TY: Sorting 
TITLE: ~^Art for Life's Sake 



ATTENDING- DIRECTION : In the West, what we generally refer to as 
art has ceased to have the useful function in society that it 
once had Often, too, art ten-ds to be for those who have money. 
The more "artistic" it is, the more valuable it is and the more 
likely it is to be carefully hung on the wall in a home, in 
a museum, or in an office to be looked at and admired. If it is 
music, we may go to a concert and listen to it; if dance, we 
may go and watch it being performed on stage. This is not to 
deny exceptions, of course. 

In Africa, on the other hand, art serves a variety of functions. 
It helps man to relate to supernatural 'forces . Art may explain 
the past; it may describe the values and the way of life of a 
particular people. It may serve as a mediator in social rela- 
tions, express emoti ons, denote prestige or status, or simply 
provide entertainment. The arts in Africa are, in summary, an 
integral part of all of life. Even in Africa, however, there 
are excepti ons . . 

In the activity which follows there are twelve situations which 
. describe the behavior of Africans related to art. Certain of 
the situations are consistent with the focal idea stated above 
fertain situations are inconsistent with that focal idea. Mark 
those that are consistent with a "+". Mark those that are in- 
consistent with a "0". In the process of completing this act- 
ivity you will come to understand more clearly the function of 
art in African societies, and to recognize the exceptions to 
thisgeneralization. 

The column headed "Ind." is for your i nd i vi dua 1 reaction. The 
column headed "Gr." is for subsequent work in small groups. 

Art for Life's Sake 
Ind. Gr. 

1 A 400-year-old bronze plaque from the African 
* kindgom of Benin reflects a historical period 

in African history--a Portuguese soldier in 
the type of armor worn at the time the Port- 
uguese first sa.iled down the West African 
coast in the 15th century and began trading 
with Benin. 

2 The dark ebony of the ca rv i ng. g 1 i s tened in the 
■ dim light of the curio shop near the palace 

in Benin, Nigeria. As Bisi picked up the car- 
ving of a king's head she felt the weight of 
the wood. She tho.dght, "This is just the thing 
to decorate my neW apartment in Lagos. 
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In the large shed in Mombas a , Kenya , a manager 
oversees ten to fifteen men who sit on the floor 
carving wooden animals, masks, and other interest- 
ing objects to be sold in tourist shops all over 
the world. 

The hard day of working in the gardens is fin- 
ished. Rebeka has finished cooking and eating, 
and now she relaxes in the cool of the evening. 
While she sits talking with other women from 
the village, however, she continues to work on 
a large, tightly-woven basket with specially 
prepared grasses. The basket has intricate 
colored designs, and it will be used to carry 
grain to town to be ground into flour. 

Some Africans may create small scars on the body 
as a form of decoration, sometimes in beautifully 
elaborate designs. Scarification may also be 
a device for indicating a person's role in life 
or his origins. This practice is now disappear- 
ing. 

The carved wooden stools of the Akan-speaki ng 
peoples of Ghana, some embellished with designs 
of silver or brass, have for centuries function- 
ed not only as seats, but have also such im- 
portance to the Akan that without it the religion 
of the ancestors becomes almost meaningless. 

Among the Woyo people, men eat with men but are 
served their food by their wives. The wives 
bring food in a small pot covered with a decor- 
ated wooden lid. If there is some disagreement 
between the man and wife the pot is covered 
with a lid which has a very special series of 
decorations which serve the purpose of bringing 
the disagreement into the open so that others 
can help to settle the dispute. 

Dancers dressed in beautifully carved masks and 
elaborate costumes play an important role in 
the rituals of the Gelede cult of thefSouth- 
Western Yoruba (Nigeria). In the masquerade 
.the dancer helps, through his actions, to con- 
trol certain forces for the good of the comm- 
unity. 

Most Ghanian traditional rites, such as puberty 
and funerals are accompanied by a dance. In 
some areas, there is usually drumming and dan- 
cing at funerals, and a failure to hold a 
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dance at a funeral may be regarded as an ill 

0 en . 

10. A South African man of the Xhosa people in 

Ciskei is wearing elaborate handcrafter jew- 
elery and fabrics made near and in his locale. 
These are more than mere "pretty ornaments." 
He can associate closely with each piece, 
its process, and its heritage. 

11. In Southern Ghana, terra-cotta heads and free- 
standing figures on pot lids are part of the 
funeral of an important person. These figures 
are formed only by men or old women past child- 
bearing age. It is thought that if a young 
wom n did this work, her fertility would be 
destroyed . 

12. Chief Inoren -of the Owo Yoruba people in 

Nigeria presents his son with a large and 
lovely cloth called sheeghoshen . "This will 
show that you are a man of importance and 
wealth," he explains, for sheeghoshen is indeed, 
a cl oth of pres ti ge . " 

FOCAL IDEA : Although Latin Americans hold different expectations 
for men and women, women are perceived as competent persons who 
can exercise their talents in a range of fields. 

TYPE OF ACTIVITY : Rank Order 

TITLE : Girl Meets Boy 

ATTENDING DIRECTIONS : Latin American manners, in comparison with 
North American manners, are quite formal. With the growth of 
cities, the influence of North American and European films, and 
other factors, some of these manners are changing. 

In the story that follow, a young man from Colombia who subcribes 
to the more traditional and formal code is confronted by a com- 
petent young Mexican woman who probably considers herself more 
modern in outlook. \^ 

The young Mexican woman is proud--proud that she is an attractive 
woman. At the same time, she accepts her talents and is ob- 
viously developing them in a serious way. Thus, she depicts how 
a female in Latin America can accept both her sexual role and 
her responsibility to use her ability. 

GIRL MEETS BOY 

Two young men, both students at the University of Mexico, 
are enjoying coffee in a student cafe. Steve, a North American 
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from Florida, is doing graduate work in anthropology. He has been 
in Mexico for the past three years. His frierd, Juan, is from 
Colombia. Born in the Department of Boyaca, Juan completed 
his undergraduate work at the University of Los Andes in Bogota, 
Colombia. He is studying for a degree in archaeology. For 
the last year he has been participating in an archaeological 
"dig" at Teotihuacan, an Aztec ruin near Mexico City with well- 
preserved courts for playing bal 1 , "pel Ota", and sacred baths 
for participants. 

The student cafe is filled this evening as students cele- 
brate the end of the year and prepare for vacations. The year 
has run smoothly. Since there have been no strikes "huelgas" 
or serious disorders, the classes have finished on time, and 
the examinations have been completed. 

The social atmosphere of the cafe is qui te ,rel axed . This 
is obvious in the casual dress and behavior of both male and 
female students. The sound of happy noises competes with the 
loud playing of records, the beat of which almost compels one to 
d a n c e a n d $ i n g . 

Juan is engaged to be married. His fiancee is awaiting his 
return in Bogota. He is anticipating his reunion with her after 
a two-year separation. In the meanwhile, Juan enjoys meeting 
and talking with other girls who are well-mannered and intell- 
igent as well as attractive. When this is possible he is always, 
almost by nature, formal and strict in thought as well as in 
practice. 

Steve, on the contrary, is unattached, and Juan has observed 
that he dates frequently, that his manner is informal, and that 
his interest in his female friends never appears to be serious. 
He finds it quite easy to meet and talk with girls. Tonight., 
he appears to be more relaxed and informal than is normal. 

A 1 ovely red-hai red girl approaches their table. She has 
recognized Steve whom she met at a conference conducted some 
weeks earlier at the university. She approaches the table and 
greets Steve . 

Juan leaps to his feet and aw a its an introduction. 

Steve casually suggests that the young lady join them which 
she does. 

Somewhat upset by what he has witnessed, Juan seats himself. 
When no introduction is forthcoming, Juan introduces himself. 

In response, the young woman replies, "My name is Carmen 
Sanchez. My home is right here in Mexico City. 

"My home is now Bogota, Colombia, says Juan. "I am here 
studying archaeology. And you?" 

".Oh, I am studying medicine." 

Steve interrupts. "Hey, let's not get too serious and ruin 
the occasion." 

Carmen 1 aughs . 

Juan is abashed when Steve continues, "Carmen, I want to 
tell you, once again, that it's nice that we have so much in 
common. And I certainly hope I'm not breaking any rules when I 
tell you that I'm una ttached and ready to enjoy the night." 

Carmen laughs with delight. Juan fails to see the humor. 
Insteadr he questions Carmen. 
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"What do you intend to do. when you finish?" 
"Over the long run I have not decided on the branch of med 
icine in which I will specialize. After receiving my degree, 
I hope to practice medicine in one of the northern states near 



the border with the United States 
and medical services are needed. 
Who knows?" 

Steve seizes the floor again 
proof that you passed your exams, 
by me?" 

"Of course, I did well on my 
I'm delighted to have the company 
sible men." 

A new record begins to play. 

Juan c ks, "Shall we dance?" 

"Delighted." 

From his table, Steve watches 



We have much poverty there 
Afterwards, perhaps surgery. 



or 



'Is that look 
could you be 



in your eye 
f asci nated 



tests. At the same time, 

of two delightful and respon- 



Juan and Carmen begin to 



■ ■ . ; V. e . 

"What 
f emi nine, 
attracti ve 



strange and delightful persons 
So competent. So assured. So 



, " Steve, muses 
re sponsible. 



"So 
And so 



INDIVIDUAL DECISION SHEET 

Complete this decision sheet working alone. Assume you are 
Juan and believe that one should alwyas be formal and correct 
in dealing with young women from good families. ^^'ace a 
"1" by Steve's worst mistake, a "2" by Steve's second worst 
mistake. Continue until you have ranked each of his errors 
from the worst to the least severe. 

A. Steve fails to stand as Carmen approaches the table. 

B. Steve neglects to introduce Juan. 

C. Steve does not take a serious interest in Carmen's 
studies. 

D. Steve makes comments that might be suggestive. 



Reasons why you ranked the choices as you did 



1 . 
2. 
3. 
4. 
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INTRODUCTION TO WORLD CULTURES 



Stephen Clapham 

COURSE DESCRIPTION 

A comparative analysis of human cultures in time and space with 
attention focused on those forces which produce similarities and 
differences between cultures. Cultures are portrayed as adaptive, 
evolving systems satisfying societal and individual needs. 

COURSE RATIONALE . 

Many students entering institutions of higher education possess a 
very minimal awareness of the existence, richness and variety of the 
human cultures mankind has created. E thnocentri sm , geographical 
isolation from other societies, and a paucity of courses with 
detailed emphasis on other lifestyles all contribute to the lack 
of a global perspective among students. Yet, never before has 
the need for suCh a perspective been so patently manifest. A 
global perspective is a prerequisite for comprehension of events 
at home and abroad. No nation, i ncl udi ng the Uni ted States, exi s ts 
in isolation. No nation can today conduct its political, economic 
and social affairs free of having to recognize the influence on 
such affairs of the policies and cultural goals of other societies. 
Ignorance of other ways of life implies a fractured and partial 
understanding of American cultural ways. As Margaret Mead, the 
anthropologist, consistently maintained, "We study other cultures 
to better understand why we live the way we do". A global perspec- 
tive must become an established and integral component of the 
educational experience. To neglect the promotion of the global 
perspective in education today is tantamount to failing to educate. 

COURSE OBJECTIVES 

On completing the course students should: 

a. Comprehend the meaning and significance of the concept of 
culture in the generic sense of the term 

b. Recognize human cultures as alternative composites of cultural 
el ements * 

c. Be aware of factors in the development of cultures which pro- 
duce similarities and di f f erences with other cultures 

d. Accept the utility of employing a focus on techno- economi c 
forces as primary variables in tb; \fctermi nation of other 
variables within human cultures 

e. Be familiar in general terms with cultures representative 
of all inhabited conti nental areas of the world 

f. Have detailed acquaintance with one cul ture di sti net from 
their own. 

g. Possess v view of the contemporary interrelationships of 
cultures, and a recognition that there are no isolated, 
autonomous cultures 

h. Manifest a global perspective in reflecting on United States 
and world affairs 
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COURSE STRUCTURE 



The course is made up of fifteen units. While many of the units 
assume student exposure to earlier units, most units do not re- 
quire such exposure to be meaningful on their own. 

The course was designed to cover one unit per week. However, be- 
cause of depth of information discussed in every unit, instruction 
could well be extended as far as time and interests dictate. For 
example, the units could be covered two weeks at a time, thus 
allowing for the offering of World Cultures over two semesters. 

Each unit carries a unit description, unit objecti ye , and a- sub- 
division into topics. Each topic generally suggests itself as 
the subject of one lecture/discussion. In addition, each unii; 
carries suggested questions on topics in the unit and a list of 
visual supplements for classroom use. 

TEXTUAL MATERIAL 

Students will be required to read the following: 

Human Societies , Lenski and Lenski 
World Atlas 

TERM PROJECI 



All students will be required during the term to become familiar 
with the culture of another people. A report detailing the cul- 
ture examined will be due at term end. 

LIST OF UNIT TITLES 



Uni t 


1 


Uni t 


2 


Uni t 


3 


Uni t 


4 


Uni t 


5 


Unit 


6 


Uni t 


7 


Unit 


8 


Uni t 


9 


Uni t 


10 


Unit 


1 1 


Uni t 


12 


Uni t 


13 


Uni t 


14 


Unit 


15 



Human Beginnings 
Prehistori c Cul tures 
Agriculture and Ci vi 1 i za ti on 
The Industrial Revolution 
Evolution 01 Cultures to the Pre: 
A Model of Cul ture 
World Geography and 
Hunter-Gatherers 
Horti cu 1 tural i s ts 
Pastoral ists 
Agri cu 1 tu ra 1 i s ts 
Industri al Cul ture 
Industri al Cul ture 
Industrializing Cultures 
Future Cul tures 



ent 



Culture Areas 



I 

II 



UNIT I HUMAN BEGINNINGS AND THE ENERGENCE OF CULTURE 

Unit Description: Humans evolved through the devel opmpn t of culture 
Cultured as a learned series of behaviors and rules for behavior, 
marks humans off from other animals and frees humans from the 
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rigidity of behavior patterns observable in other organisms. 
Culture "?s a product of man but simultaneously man is a product 
of culture. Human groups create particiilar forms of culture 
which evolve over time in response to changing -needs and cir- 
cumstances . 

Uni t Obj ec ti ves : On completion of this unit the student should 
be able to: 

a. Comorehend; the biological basis of human behaviors and 
social life and see humans as organisms in nature pro- - 
duced by the same evolutionary processes that account 
for all life forms on earth. 

b. Recognize the revolutionary signifiance of the emergence 
of culture as a survival adaptation peculiar to humans. 

c. Distinguish what culture is, what elements' it typically 
encompasses, its symboli'c foundation, its dual use as a term 
of reference to culture in the abstract and the culture of a 
given group, e.g. American Culture 

capacit.v for continuity or change of elements, its depend- 
ence on biology and its ability to transcend biology. 

Topi cs 

Man the Animal , position in animal kingdon, evolutionary history, 
features in common with other animals, species, specific biolog- 
ical traits; absence of any biologically prescribed survival 
pattern 

Cul ture , definitions of, uses in social science, origin of in 
evolution, components of culture, basis in symbols, difference 
between culture and cultures 

Human Cul tures > culture a group phenomenon, cultural conformity 
and deviance, forces that produce cultural similarities, and 
differences between groups 

Cul tural Evol u ti on , definition of, differences from biological 
evolution, major variables on others, suggested primary variables 
in producing change 

SUGGESTED VISUAL SUPPLEMENTS 

The Time of Man , explores the biological and cultural development 
of man and asks critical questions about our modern lifestyle and 
its adverse impact on biology and environment. 

Lower Than the Angels , first in acclaimed Ascent of Man series 
of vi deotapes narrated by Jacob Bronowski , reviews human beginnings 
and suggests which \inique human traits have been responsible for 
our evolution as a successful species 
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• • INfERNATIONAL/INTERCULTURAL NURSING PROJECT 

Shirley Corbett 
The goal of this project is to: 

1. Develop international/intercultural objectives to be 
incorporated into various existing nursing modules. 

2. Recommend reacjing material and audio-visual aids to assist 
faculty and students in meeting the stated objectives. 

3. Purchase books' and audio-visual material for faculty and 
student use_as funds are available. 



In pursuit of this goal I have met with ind^ividual faculty mem- 
bers to discuss aspects of international/intercultural nursing 
in their respective courses. The faculty provided objectives 
for individual course areas and also suggested additional read 
materials. 

The following areas of nursing were identified as being directly 
related to cul ture : 

1. Culture and Childbearing 4. Culture and Pain 

2 Culture and Childrearing 5. Culture and Body-Image 

3. Culture and NutrUion^- 6. Culture and Fol k-Hedi ci ne 

Efforts at developing objectives were directed towards these 
areas. Issues related to specific cultural groups in South 
Florida^ as well as cuUural groups in other areas of the coun- 
try, have been addre'ssedT "ClTrTfca focuse^i- 
particularly on health problems commonly encountered by nurses 
i n South Fl ori da . . . _ 

Nursing has hHstorically addressed cultural aspects of patient 
care in the goal of meeting the individual's basic human needs. 
These cultural aspects , ^however, have not always been clearly 
defined in a way nursing students and faculty coul d i denti fy as 
common goals. By the development of specific goals and objectives, 
cultural information can be integrated throughout the nursing 
programs. 

A modular revision committee will begin shortly to revise and 
update the existing nursing modules. The results of this inter- 
national/intercultural project will be given to this committee 
for serious consideration. Rewording of objectives at that 
time may be necessary, to obtain language consistent with the 
remaining modular objectives. 

CULTURAL OBJECTIVES FOR FUNDAMENTALS IN NURSING 

1. Compare and contrast the cause of illness as typically 

assigned by the wh i te-tni ddl e. cl as s , black, Spanish-speak- 
ing, American Indian, and Oriental cultures. 
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Identify examples of f ol k med i c i ne practices of various 
cultures. 

Discuss cultural factors that affect a person^s eating habits. 

Discuss cultural factors which may play a role in the 
patient's experience of pain. 

Determine the impact of the individual's soci ocul tural beliefs 
on his response to the health care system and acceptance 
of heal th care servi ces . 

Describe how nurses and other health team practiti oners can 
provide care which incorporates the patient's cultural beliefs 
and practi ces . 

CULTURAL OBJECTIVES FOR PSYCHIATRIC NURSING 

Identify the influence that social, political and cultural 
\pressure has .on the classification of normal vs. abnormal 
\|)ehavior. 

Identify the influence of f ami ly , ' cul ture , and society on the 
development of the self concept., 

^' CULTURAL OBJECTIVES FOR MATERNITY NURSING 

Describe differences in value systems and attitudes toward 
maternity care exhibiterl by: Afro Ameri cans , Cuban Americans 
-and- Mexi can- Amer-i cans • " ^ 

Disquss problems related to maternity care found in the illegal 
immi^grant community: Haitian, Mexican and Jamaican 

Design a teaching plan for newbo^rn care related to the cul- 
tural background of a maternity patient: Cu ban , * Hai tan , Asian 
a n d M^e X i c a n . 

CULTURAL OBJECTIVES FOR PEDI ATRI C NURSING 

Identify the role of international health orgjanizations in 
child health promotion througho'ut the world: World Health 

Organization (WHO), b. Un i ted iNa t i on ' s Children's Fund 
(UNICEF) 

Describe how cultural beliefs and values can both contribute 
to and conflict with the healthy development of the child. 

Identify methods of assisting the child in developing a positive 
self-image incorporating raci al /ethni c identity at each ; 
major developmental stage. ^ • 

Describe how cultural values may influence the nutrition of 
the child. 
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5. Identify ways that cultural tradi ti ons i nf 1 uence child-rear- 
ing principles of permissiveness vs. rigorous obedience. 

6. Discuss the potential effects of a high ach i eveme^n t oriented 
culture on the child at each ma j or devel opmen tal stage. 

CU^UURAL OBJECTIVES FOR NEURObOGI CAL/ORTHOPEDI C NU RSING 

1. Describe how cultural aspects/.val ues in the United States 

can hinder or advance the rehabilitation process in a patient 
wit^ problems of mobility, (i.e. Body image and the emphasis 
on vigor and youth) 

2. Identify one problem that has it's origin in the patient's 
cultural and/or ethni c background . (This objective will be 

, part of the student's motivati9n for visiting with the Home 
Wealth Agency.) 

CULTURAL OBJECTIVES FOR TRANSITION NURSING 

Objectives for a patient-centered conference: 

1. Describe the cultural and ethnic background of the individual. 

2. Identify how the patient's background may affect the manner 
of response to the wel 1 ness- i 1 1 ness continuum. 

R ECOMMENDED READINGS 

BOOKS 

1. Bauwens, Eleanor E. The Anthropology of Health. Saint 
Loui s : C . V . Mosby Company, i978. ^' : 

2. Damon, Albert, Ed. Ph ysiological Anthropology . New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1977 

3. Fersh, Seymour, Ed. Learning About Peoples and Cultures. 
Evanston, Illinois: McDougal ,\Letten & Company, 1 979. - 

4. Getty, Cath^leen and Humphreys, Winnifred. Understanding the 

; Family: Stress and Change in American Family Life. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts , 1981 . > 

5. Henderson, George and Primeaux, Martha. Transcul tural Heal th 
Care . Menko Park , 'Cal i f orni a : Add i son-Wes 1 ey Publishing 
Company j 1 901 

5. Leininger, Madelene. T rancultural Nursing: Concepts Theories, 
and Practices. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1978 > 

7. Lidz, Theodore, The' Person . New York: Basis Books, Inc., 
1976. 

8. . Moore, Lorna et al . The Biocultural Biases of Health . New. 
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York: C.V. Mosby Company, 19.80. 



9. /X;ia'rk, Ann L. Cu lture and Childbearin g. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
* F'.A. Davis Company, 1 978 j " 



10. Clark, Ann.L. Culture and Child re aring .^ Philadelphia, 
Pa. : A. Davis Company. 1981 



RECOMMENDED READINGS 



PERIODICALS 



1 . 

2. 

3'. 
4. 

5. 



Dirschel, Kathleen* M. Teaching Nursing in China: An Ex- 
change Program." Nurs i ng Outl oo k , December 1981 pp. 7 72- 
725. - 

Gordon, Verona C. et al . '^Southeast Asian Refugees: . Life in 
America.-^' American Journal of Nursing . November 1 980. pp. 
2,031 -2036. . 

Horn, Beverly M. "Cultural Concepts and Postpartal Care." 
Nursing & Health Care\ pp 5T6-527 

Hathaway , Rebecca G. and Halfman, Marsha A, "Nursing in 
Kenya." FOCUS on -AACN , December 81/January 82, pp. 11-14. 

Meleis, Afaf I. "The Arab American in the Health Care 
System." American v viirnal o f Nursing . June 1981 pp. 
1 180-1 1 83... 



< 
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ENGLISH AS AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 



Fred Curry 



[>^ASILP The National Association of Self-Instructional Language Programs 

One message that the American Foreign Office, American comm- 
erce and business, and- American tourism has received for the 1980 s 
is that the rest of the world will no longer speak English for 
thpse various concerns. Yet too few Americans know enougi o+ 
.'-y one f orei gn. 1 anguage to successfully compete in overseas 

vernmental affairs, in international businss and trade, or in 
•?.e sometimes deceptively simple art of tourism. This decade 
plainly shows that more Americans need to be well versed in at 
least one foreign tongue. Obviously, one of the ways to help 
.alleviate the shortage of competent American 1 i ngui s ts i s to teach 
interested individuals foreign languages. American schools ot 
higher learning, however, can only teach a few languages to a re- 
latively small number of individuals because of limited funds and 
space. But .self-study programs can offer a viable solution to 
meet the need for more language instruction and to compensate tor 
the moderate capabilities of foreign language departments. 

Broward Com.nunity College, through the auspices of, and in 
cooperation with, the National Association of Sel f - I ns true ti onal 
Language Programs (NASILP), an outgrowth of the earlier Critical 
Lanquaqe Program, can offer a sel f-i ns true ti onal program _i n which 
intereited individuals may learn vi rtual iy_ any language aesireu 
which is not taught on a regular basis at a local school or col- 
lege,^. 

The NASILP program is comprised of a coordinator who is a f ul 1 - 
time instructor at Broward Community College, textbooks, tapes 
and tape recorders, ' a native speaker of the language being 
studied, and an examiner. Hopefully, it will be comprised of 
more than one student per language. An ideal number wou d be at 
least three to six students studying the same language at about 
the same leVel and rate so that they can help, prod, and encourage 
each other toward completion of the study program. 

The students proceed at their own pace. ..Thus they must be. _ 
h-.hly motivated and sel f -di sci pi i ned . Students unsure of their 
goal, of their interest in learning, and of their ability to 
succeed are unlikely to_complete this strenuous, demanding course 
of study In other words, the students must have, a positive att- 
itude end a strong determination to succeed.. During the semf:iter 
tho students are guided by the coordinator, helped by a selected 
native speaker of the language, and finally, at the end of each 
semester, rateT by a visiting examiner who is a teacher of the 
target language at an accredited institution. . 



even humiliating, to the United States, for instance, that we 
allow our Presidents to say such things on German national tele- 
vision and. on inter-European television as "I am a jelly dough- 
nut," as John Kennedy stated in Berlin in 1953, and that "I lust 
for you," as it was interpreted for Jimmy Carter in War^sjj^ in 1977 
It is scandalous that a mere 18 percent of CIA recruits meet 
the "minimum professional proficiency" in a. foreign language, 
and thatonly 20 percent of the candidates accepted into the For- 
eign Service meet State Department 1 anguage-:competency standards. 

This "scandal" is not only a loss in the >ense of an injured 
national and personal pride, but also in the sense of real dollars 
and cents slipping unnecessarily from th^e h^nds; of tongue-tied 
Americans doing business abroad. These Americans find themselves 
at a crippling disadvantage when competing in trtvde and commerce 
with their European, Japanese and Latin American cuunterparts 
wno know a host country's native ton.gue only too well. For ex- 
ample, the uncomfortable imbalance in the United States export- 
import trade, which in turn drags down the dollar value, is due 
in part to the American business' out-dated attitude of pro- 
vincialism. This ignorance of another's language cannot con- 
tinue when one out of eight American manufacturing jobs depends 
oh world trade. 

But, as stated, there is a viable solution to America's 
embarrassing, even damaging situation. The NASILP program, 
offered at Broward Cornmunity College, allcws individuals to attain 
a minimum competency in a language. Thereby, the lot of the 
government official, foreign service nfficer-, businessman, and 
tourist can improve. He is able th *i;o participate, function, 
and compete abroad. To cite one specific example here: 
Representative Leon Panetta (D.. Calif,) a member of the President- 
ial .Commission, wrote an amendment to the International Develop- 
ment Coopera t i on Act whereby key United States foreign-post 
positions will hencef or t h " be filled on.ly by persons knowing the ^ 
language and cultur'e of an assigned country. The self- instruct- 
ional language program offered at Broward Community College could 
help to qualify persons for such foreign posts. 

Tie NASI.LP program can offer even more immediate benefits 
on a local b~asis. Graduates of the program would be available 
to local establishments to serve as interpreters for non-English 
speaking visitors to the United States in emergency situations 
such as at hospitals, or in routine situations such as at tour- 
ist resorts. These graduates would offer their services volun- 
tarily or for a fee to help the visitors communicate with the 
physician or the hotelier. The coord inator of NASILP at Browa.i:;^d 
Community College would have a list of names, matching the 
graduates with the desired foreign languages. 



teachers to upgrade their skills. 



The NASTLP Program at Broward Community College would heed the 
resolutions of the United States House of Representatives as 
exDr^'ssed in its H. Con. Res. 301, passed on November 17, 1980, 
by the ^Cth Congress, Second Session, that "local educational 
agencies and institutions of higher education should consider 
strengthening the study of foreign languages and cultures through 
appropriate actions". Such a program at 3roward Community 
College would, indeed, represent this kind of "appropriate action. 

Finally, the NASILP program at Broward Community College 
would show to key foreign personnel that at least here a con- 
centrated and sincere effort is being made to take the time and 
trouble to teach the non- trad i ti onal as well as the traditional 
languages. This in turn will help to show foreign personnel that 
the United States no longer holds to the archaic, even conceited 
attitude, to the false precept, that English, is the only language 
needed to participate successfully in the competitive world of 
the 1980's. 

Footnotes 

1 This Commission reports: "Americans' incompetence in foreign 
languages is nothing short of scandalous." 

2 As statPd in "Our Shocking Illiteracy in Foreign Languages" 
by Nick Thimmesch. Reader's Digest , February, 1981 

3. See Tiiimmesch, p. 777. 

4. H. Con. Res. 391; 17 November 1 980, 96th Con.gress. 



INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 



Car'los Diaz & Edward Schindeler 



COURSE DESCRIPTION: 



This course is designed for the primary purpo.. of introducing 
the student to various governmental systems of the West, the 
East, and the less developed world. The nations selected for 
study represent a broad cross-section of governmental types, 

levels of political and economic development, and geographic 
or regional significance. 

This course will analyze political i ns t i tuti ons, economi c develop- 
ment patterns,- theories of nation-building and economic development, 
the relative position of nations in the international arena, the 
influence of the economics and politics of a nation upon its posi- 
tion in theworld of nations, and the historical, political econ- 
omic, and cultural factors which influence a nation's government. 

This course will also examine the European Economic Community 
(EEC) as an illustration of a political, economic and regional 
approach by which nations can cooperate with one another for 
mutual benefit, alleviate the potential of war, and promote inter- 
nati onal s tabi 1 i ty . 



COURSE OBJECTIVES: 



Upon completion of this course the student should demonstrate an 
understanding of the nature of the types of governments existing 
in democratic and non-democratic countries, the government 
institutions exi sting in all types of governments, the problems 
existing in the . devel oped as well as the undeveloped world, the 
i n terrel atednes s of the problems of developed and less-developed 
nations, the i deol ogi cal political, sociological and economic 
bases of the various systems of government, and the influences 
of historical, religious, ethnic, and cultural factors up^^on the 
government* its structure, policies, and expectations. The stu- 
dent should also demonstrate an understanding of economic region- 
alism, its potent ials, its li mi tat ions, and its overall purpose. 

LIST OF UNITS : 

1. Developed Democracies. '(West Germany, Swonden Uni ted King- 
dom andJapan). 

2. Communist Nations (The Soviet Union and Yugoslovia). 

3 . Devel op i ng Worl d . Nations (Saudi Arabi a , Venezuel a , Brazi 1 

Mexico, Spain and Nigeria). 
4. The European Economic Community^ 



1 ibrary . 

UNIT I DEVELOPED DEMOCRACIE S 

Unit Objectives : The student should undersi-nd: 

1. The structure of the governments of West Germany, Sweden, the 
United Kingdon, and Japan. 

2 The historical factors which contributed to the development 
of the structure of the government, the nature of ponticai 
parties in the political system, the nature of and powers 
of the executive, legislative, and judicial branches ot 
government, the position of the monarch (where applicable;, 
the nature and power of interest groups in the respective 
systems, the differences between federal and unitary systems, 
political-, economic, social, and cultural problems existing 

in each of the countries studied. 

Learning Objectives : The student should have acquired the 
ability to: 

1 Analyze the influences of historical, cultural, economic, 
political, and sociological factors upon each country's 
government and politics. ^ 

2. Identify the segments of each country's government and its 
respective roles, functions and powers. 

3 Describe the electoral systems used in each of the countries 
studied and the differences which result in the organization 
of the government as a result of these various elecuorial 
systems. 

4 Differentiate between federal ,and unitary states 

* as well -as describe the' powers of th'e various levels of 
governjnent in each o.f these'. 

5. compare the political freedoms which exist in each of the 
political systems studied, 

6. Describe the social and economic systems which exist in 
ea.h country s'tudied. 

UnVt III DEVEL OPING WORLD NATION S 

Un i t Objectives : The student should understand: 

1. ' The structure of. the governments of .Saudi Arabia, Venzuela, 
Brazil, Mexico, Nigeria, and Spain. 



executive, legislative, and judicial branches of the various 
governments, the position of the monarch (where applicable), 
the nature and power of interest groups in the respective 
systems, the differences between federal and unitary systems, 
and the political, economic, social, and cultural problems 
' which exist in each of the countries studied. 

3. Theories of state building and economic development applicable 
to Third Worid countries as well as the variety of problems 
and alternative solutions to thoso proble/s which exist. 

Learning Objectives :The student should have acquired the 
abi 1 i ty to : 

1. Analyze the i nf 1 uenceT^bf TTs tori cal , cultural, economic, 
political, and soc-i ol ogi c n 1 factors upon each country's 
government and politics. 

2. Identify the segments of each country's govf./riment in its 
respective roles, functions and powr?rs. 

3. Describe: the methods of leadership selection used in oach 
country and compare the organizational differences in each 
government which result from such variations, 

4. Differentiate imong federal and unitary states as well as 
describe the allocation of powers in each of the states 
stud i ed . 

5. Compare the political freedoms which exist in each of the 
political systems studied. 

6. Describe the social and economic systems which exist in each 
country studied. 

7. Describe tTie individual social, economic, and political 
problems of each country studied as well as the proposed 
solutions^totheseprGblems. 

8. Compare the alternatives for dl; /^lopment of each nation by 
taking into consideration ncviu: a1 resources, population 
resources , and political conditions. 

9. Corrpare the role, ideology of, and position of political 
parties in each country. 

UNIT IV THE EUROPEAN ECONOM I C COMMUNIT; ' - 

Unit Objectives : The student should understand: 

1 . Thp <;tructure* o ra a n i za t i on • ucver and function of the 



political and economic questi.ons which are an intergral 
part of the EEC. 

Learning Obiectives : The student will have acquired the 
ability to: 

1. Describe the nature and functions of the EEC. 

2. Analyze the percepti ons and positions of each country which 
is a member of the EEC. 

3. Describe the effectiveness of the EEC in fulfilling its st^^^eci 
purposes . 

■«» 

4. Project the potential futures of the EEC as well as the 
potential extensions of the EEC concepts. 

5. Apply the EEC model to other areas of the world-developed as 
well as less-developed. 

Special Project 

Each student will be expected to choose one nation from those 
covered in the cuurse and write a research paper which will 
determine aoproximately 25% of the final grade. Under spec'.i 
circumstances, the student may be permitted to choose a nation 
outside of those covered in this cojrse. 

The research paper shall include, but not be limited to, the • 
following characteristics of a nation: 

1. ' Basic structure of government 

2. Nature of the political party system 

3. Major interest grpups within th: nation that affect the 
operation cf government 

4. Nature of the- country ' s econcmy ri, ^ it:r effect on domestic 
and f ore 1 gn po 1 i cy 

5. Degree of services that governmei t vfovides for its citizenry 
e! Ethni : composition of the nation*:, population and its effect 

on the political system ; 
7. Strategic position of the nation in international affairs and 
alliances the nation holds. 

Wft.hin the time constraints available in the cour^'3, outstanding 
papers will be shared with the entire class. 
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GLOBAL PERSPECTIVES ON INTERNATIONAL TOURISM 
L. Ray Dieterich 

This unit is to be offered to all students majoring in: A. A., A.S. 
Tourism Industrie: Administration, A.S. Hotel/Motel Administration, 
and A.S. Restaurant and Food Service Administration. 

GOALS 

International Tourism Marketing enables the touri sm student to 
formulate an ethical and philosophical base which addresses the 
rights and respons i bi 1 i t i es of the various publics involved with 
tht tourism product (the producer, the marketer, the consumer, 
and the non-consumer), as we seek to move from a marketing 
orientation which has traditionally bi^3n structured to serve ex- 
clusively the needs of the routist to one which recognizes and 
serves those of the indigenous , population as well. 

The unit offers the tourism student a wide range of marketing knowl 
edge and tools in an integrated manner. It has been structured 
according to a deductive approach that starts by general con- 
cepts and passes through planning" end strategic development, 
ending with pragmatic marketing practices currently employed by 
suppliers of the tourism product at various levels. 

It seeks to gu.ide the tourism student in his/her examination of 
the one soecific question: "How should a supplier of the tour- 
ism product or an official tourism organization go about selling 
its services and attractions to the many publics for whom travel 
for pleasure has become an essential part of the lifestyle and 
for whom travel opportunities to the far reaches of this globe 
are now within' reach?'' 

It assists the touri sm stuuent-in his/her conceptual leap from 
the marketing of artifacts to the marketing o-*" experiences. 

Debbie Sheridan grumbled as she tried to ease her car into Miami's 
1-95, already overloaded with trucks, rental cars and tourist buses 
She was thinking "The beach will be a nightmare; ,all those German, 
S we dish and Colombian tourists raking over my beach, no rooi: for 
an Amtvrican. And worse yet, none of them are smart enough to 
speak English and will be -bothering me with stupid questions I 
can't understand. Why don't they stay home?" 

Wolfgang Schrricit grumbled as he tried vainly to keep warm in his 
15th Century home in Rothenberg. He. would give anything for a r 
up to date .heat i ng plant, but these fools at the Historical Sites 
Commission would not permit him to r^todernizp his ancestral home. 
He was thinking, as he tidied to seal out the winter wind, "And 
soon the tour busses will arrive with those crazy British anti- 
Americans, trying to qet into my hov^se, It's not enounh that 1 have to • ' eeze 



t'he windows, ask stupid questions in English. In English'; If they 
are so interested in German history why don't they learn to speak 
German? Better yet, why don't they stay home?" 

Manuel Lopez grumbled as he tried to soothe the baby to sleep on 
a hot sticky Merida mght. He was thinking, as he tried to keep 
this noisy one from waking the others, "This is woman's work. 
Where is my wife? Where is my daughter, the mother of the child. 
Since the Gringo tourists came the woman is worth more than the 
man. My'wife works as a maid in the hotel and makes more pesos 
in a month than I do i n a year on my farm. And I am the maid in 
my own house. My daughter works as a waitress in a tourist rest- 
aurant and makes more in a week than I do i n a year because she 
is young and pretty and talks English. These Gn ngos they 
won't learn Spanish. We have to learn English. And what else 
does my daughter do for all the Gringo money? Is that why I nurse 
this baby and she is out getting drunk? Getti ng more • babies . 
The tourists have turned the world upside down. The man is the 
nursemaid while the woman goes to the bars and the parlors. 

Mohammed Mijinyawa grumbled as he tried to salvage something 
from his cornfield that'had been invaded again by the elephants 
that morning. And only two nights ago the tiger had killed his 
best milk goat. He was thinking, "How can I feed my 10 wives 
and 60 children if the wild animals keep destroying my crops 
and animals? The Chief promised us much money if we would permit 
them to remain so the tourists could see them. It was better 
when the English shot them with guns instead of now when the Jap- 
anese shoot them with cameras. If they want to save the tigers 

. 1 „i^.,i,-" + c- ...hw Ar^n'i- thow tsice them to Tokvo to 

break down their liouses --nd tear up their nee paddiss? 

We find citizens of the de vel opi ng and the developed countries 
grumbling about tourists. Citizens grumble about the too rapi^ 
changes when developers move Blacl pool to Costa del Jol or create 
Brooklyn with Palm trees in Florida. Citizens grumble when there 
can be no change to preserve an historical site, a natural heri- 
tage. 

^ . , .... 

Does this mean society should heed these grumbling and abolish 
touri-sm? 

In recent editions of the Fort Lauderdale "News" there have been 
v-eport- of the good citizens of orth-ee.st Broward County grumb- 
ling about a proposed hospital ! Coral Springs; of citizens in 
south-west Broward County grumbling about a proposed recreBti ona 1 / 
spo>'ts complex in that area. 

Does t»^is mean society should heed these grumbl'ngs ^nd abolish 
hospit.- and t?r,nis courts? 



Whv VouriST.? 



That tourism affects the economy of a destination area cannot be 
questio, A\ however, the extent of its effect, its implications, i 
and repc. 'Tussions are debatable. 

Costs and benefits are not evenly distributed. What may be a ben- 
efit to one group may be a cost to another group within the same 
society. 

Can we say anything more or less about hospitals and jogging paths 

Do tourists reduce the "Quality of Life" for- the indigenous pop- 
ulation? 

Do malnutrition, disease and illiteracy reduce the "Quality of 
Life" for the indigenous population: 

Although both industries, tourism and steel manufacturing, may 
reduce the "Quality of life" for the indigenous population most 
cultures of the world believe these alternatives are preferable 
to those reductions in the "Quality of Life" occasioned by mal- 
<i|||^u tri ti on , disease, and illiteracy. And recognizing the givens 
of climate, geography, and a bountiful nature, some regions are 
admirably suited to steel manuf ac turi ng and some to tourism. 

The economy of the Baiiamas, for exampl e, re vol ves around tourism, 
not steel making. Throughout its history, its economy has been 
feast or famine. Periods of prosperity were built on privateer- 
ing, sh7p wrecking, running the Union blockade of the Confederacy, 
rumrunning and the n.ulitary activities centered there during 
World war ii. There are those who believe these historic indus- 
tries have been excellent training vehicles for today's main 
activities, tourism and drug smuggling both organized to deliver 
mind-bending experiences to citizens of the industrialed nations 
from products of the emerging nations. 

The Bahamas with a population of roughly 190,000 entertained 2.2 
mi 1 1 i on tou r i s t in 1 979 generating some 41,000 jobs. The estimated 
$500 mill i'on United States brought by international visitors 

in 1978 translate to a ,per capita income from tourism of $2, 631. 00 

United-States or, $12 ,200 United States per job. , 
statistics on drug smuggling have noc been so meticulously assem- 
bled. 

The perception of the typical American is tnat the econoniy of the 
United States revolves around steel making and other basic and 
high technology industries. Not so. Tourism is its third-largest 
industry wh ich in i980 accounted for $150 bill ion . in domestic 
spending, some zix per^cent (6%) of the grc^is national product, 
exceeded only by the. food and automotive industries. The dismal 
results rtrported-by the automobile manuf acturens through the third 
quarter of 1981 causes one to speculate whether ^ touri sm has not 



it was liot long before he began a business on his own, 
a milk bar in London with fc'ric Hartwell. 

Th-rp is no question tliat tourism will enrich an area by providing 
additional shops... theatres, restaurants, etc., thus providing en- 
tertainment and social options not previouely available to 
p-rnianent rpsidents. Pavarotti does not sing in Miami in Sept- 
ember, the .hurricane season, but in February, the tourist se-son. 
The crucial questi on therefore i s: " Is the local population abl^ 
to avail itself of these amenities?" For it is common knowledg. 
that tourism c. eates hordes of menial, dead end jobs; jobs that 
do not permit the jobholder to enjoy the goodies tourism 
Too bad that common knowledge did not reach a 17 -v^r old school 
drop out in Mortale, Italy who felt he could make it in Scotland. 
The Queen could have given the kni ghthood • to someone with a 
proper British name and Travel Lodge would still be owned by 
Amer i cans . 

There is no question that automobile manufacturing has enriched 
the lives of vast numbers of the world's lopulation through an 
ease and mobility of which they could "ever have dreamed The 
industrial worker was afforded the opportunity to escape the city, 
to live in the suburbs instead of near the factory from which 
Ms affluence sprung. It is by the automobile which accounted 
for some 85% of vacation travel in the United States n 1975 
that our salt of the earth industrial worker is "'^S^ " J'^'*"'- 
tormed into that mobc despicable cf characters, the Tourist, 

For tourism is conspicuous among that which happens when our indust- 
..,-,1 o«^ia<-w ny-nHi.ro<; H i c r p t i 0 n a r V time and money. It is tne 
organization' of fantasy by the same' people who bring us drud- 
Se?y It -:s a kind of television without the tube. And though 
bothtourism and television are considered .by the mtellegensia 
to be a vlst wasteland, Abraham Maslow has identified both media 
as proper avenues for his treasured Peak Experiences. 

But this tourism is organized by industrial society in response 
• to its perceptions of what constitutes tourism. It expresses 
jSe organ^za?ion of leisure by industrial society, by the indus- 
trial realties of leisure's emergence, and conspicuously by the 
aS ence of wirk satisfaction. Tourism becomes an express;^on of^-- 
fantasy indulgence characterized by high technology to fac litate 
our excape into the person' we know we really ;f;r^J?tan National 
concept is summed up neatly the slogan of the Italian National 
Tourist office, "We are selling dreams. 

Tourism marketers warn host countries ^l^nrn^ess^i s°?o''" ' 
To these sophisticated marketers the, crux of the process is to 
understand what it is the vis^.tor wants and ^o give it to him. 
tourism is after all, "his" thing, the ravellers thing, ^. t 
"hPion-s" to the person who has saved his monsy for the vacation, 
whn'SSs^ bouaht and paid for it. But should a tourist own toun^sm 



IS anticipated that tourism will be the number one industry world- 
vn'de. In 1980 it ranked in the top 10 United States exports 
of goods ana services, with foreign couri s ts s pendi ng another SIO 
billion ./ ' 1 e in the United States. 

All this traveling gives direct employment to 4.5 million Americans 
at every level of skill and indirectly produces another 2.2 mill- 
ion supporting jobs. Federal tax revenues generated by tourism 
in 1980 totaled $7.5 billion; state revenues were $5 billion and 
local tax reverii:*=^s were $1.7 billion. ^ 

So much for the Colonies. What about the Seat of the Empire? 

"Last year catering earned Britian 3.5 billion in invisible income; 
more than any other industry apart from North Sea Oil. But its 
value ^^as yet to be recognized", said Sir Charles Forte, when he 
received the 1981 Aims of Industry National Free Enterprise 
Award. And when Europe's voracious appetite for oil has sucked 
the North Sea Oil Field dry, the flow of France, Marks, Guilders, 
etc., into the pay pockets of the British will be turned off 
just as fast as the flow of oil into the tanks of the Mercedes, 
Renaults, Fiats, etc. When the last Frenchman has paid the 
last Franc for the last leter of EIF to flow to the innards of 
a Citreon, thousaids upon thousands of his countrymen will con- 
tinue to pay millions upon millions of Francs for the untold 
liters of what ways that will continue to flow in:o the innards 
of ^ he French. And Sir Charles w i IT doubtlessly still be saying 
"But its value has yet to be recognized." 

Why should we be concerned with a statement by Sir Charles Forte 
about catering? What kind of a traditional English industry is 
catering? What kind of a tradition 1 English name is Forte? 

Neither are English Traditions.. When Sir Charles received the 
1982 Man of the World Award at Grosvenor House on January 22, T982 
he presided over the fourth largest hotel and datering firm *n / 
the vyorld. ^He oversees a wide variety of businesses, more than' 
3,000 restaurents, 800 hotels, a large catering management and^ 
consulting business, an entertainment and lei sure industries' 
subsidiary, a sportings gpods manufacturing and export subsid- 
rary and Travel Lodge Motor Hotels in the Uni ted. States of America. 

Though ne now overseas a company with over $ 1:6 U.S. 
billion -^n revenues, Charles Forte was born to a family of mod- 
est landowners in-Mortale, Italy. His father Rocko Forte em- 
igrated first to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, USA to become fore- 
man of a steel mill. He returned to marry and have children in 
Mortale. Then he left again, this time for Scotland where he 
opened a small cafe. Eventually, he developed it into a chain 
of cafes and hotels. Charles was educated in Italy and at age 
17 said, "I was faced with a decision, whether I shou 1 d conti nue 
to go to school or start to work. I decided to start to work to 



advertising, pub! ici ty,&promo.tion types vigorously says 'V<=s'l Not 
only can, but should. In fact, the marketing conce;it has lOved 
beyond the doctrine of ccnsurer sovereignty in its strident defense 
of the divine right of consuruers. There, it is joined in its 
holy struggle against producers by Ralph Nader and the whole arm- 
ada cf consumer protecti on. organi zati ons public, quasi-public 
and private sector under the banners of consumer advocacy. 

This Consumer Advocacy - Marketing concept alliance is fatally 
flawed in three basic assumpt|i ons : 

A. The consumer is so ignorant, so incapo. 2 of judicious think- 
ing and sound decision making that this pitiful creature 
must be protected frorr. himself. Thf bl andi shments of the 
marketeers must be purified through the filters of government 
regulation to balance the consumer's chances in his struggle 
with the producers. This assumption is based on the conclu- 
siofuthat 1;he only education that has taken place in our 
s-hooTs, colleges, and universities over the past few de- 
cades has been in marketing, accounting, and techno/ogy. it 
states that our faculties in ethics, philosophy, art, history, 
etc.. have imparted no knowledge, no skill, no ."'ttitudes, to 
the millions of students who;n they, have been paid to teacn. 

P. The consumer is the only citizen- of the state, being the sole 
nf All truth- heautv. and humanity. This viitist 



hteory'is ■ the 20th century version of the 16th centurv 
Divine Right of Kings or the ancient Greek citizen, slave 
society. It embodies the reverence for those who do^not work 
tne contempt for those .who do, the glorification 01 .i.y- 
white haniis, the degradation of dirty ^^"Sernails. This 
assumption teaches that the restaurant patron can do no wrong, 
that the waiter, cook, dishwasher, etc., exist "merely to 
produce in order that the consumer may consume. It is tnis 
assumption which perii.its those who produce our goods and 
services to be considered nronial workers^ by those whose only 



function it is to consume 



The consuiier, paired against h i s perpetual _protagonist^^t^ 
avaricious villain or fawning mendacant, defines. the complete 
universe.; This assumption leads '.is to.the "ns usion 
that the non-consumer is a non-person. , When/all the rights , 
are given' to the consumer the non-consumer h4s..none._ No 



wonder Debbie, Wolfgang, Manuel-, and Mohammed Jrumbl^e . ^^The 
touri s t 
have the 



tourist bBughthis vacation. He does own toprisra: .He does_ 
J-""- ... ,i|ht to inhabit Debbie'?, beach ,< to' 1 00k 1 nto WoTf- 



■ ?an 's vvi d?:: to iselan^e^rr daughter. ,> trample Mohammed's 
• crops, which way to^.tRie office of .non-consumer .advocacy^ 

"Slowly but inexorably more and more- members of our society are reb 
-onizing the f&lseness of these assumptions of human r.avurey 



as inefficient and wdsieful as it is, has deronstrated that the 
common m^n an and does in -the long run, make rational choices 
about his and the earth's well being., ^ 

That the co-^wi^r is some kind of roya^'^y whose sl^^htest wish 
is tc be gr. u l^d by the producers of goads and services is a 
riiar;.e ter * s version of the royal families, military- heros, rubber 
barons of the past and regrettably , in too many places, of today. 
The revolutions, '.e civil wars, the blood baths, have shown 
innumerable times 'hat :^erfs, peasanTf, 'and slaves will overco:ne 
their masters no matter what their ti-ti'^^, what the odds.' 

That our planet consists solely of. consumers and producers is the 
most horrible assumption of the three." In the first, the prot- 
agonist was seen as and criminal; in the second, 
as a serf.. But at least they were acknowledged. They -were told 
that they did in fact exis,.t.- He^re we are faced with the prepos- 
terous pro^t>osi tion that those who do not Wish to play the consump 
tion game fare just nct'there, are non-persons. This is repulsive 
to our concept of human ' di gni ty . Wet should not neej tne count- 
less less^qns from history, ancient amd modern, 1 to re- 
fute this 'mons trosi ty . ■ . ' . , 

These three witches of Macbeth distribute dreadful mi schief 
among the industr"" . ized nations of the worJd where' tourjsm is 
important, but not crucial. They bring absolute catastrophe to 
those developing nations who have no options but tourism Ana no- 
where on our planet. 1s this more true than among our neighbors 
of the Caribbean Basin, 

There exists great unanimity of belief in the religion that tour- 
ism will be the vehicle of growth for vast sections of 'the Third^ 
World. Economists, government pi anr,:^rs , ma rke te rs , a^nd- touri sm pro- 
fessionals point w'ith pride to the economic miracle of Spanish 
to'jrism, to the s-ocial egal i tari ahi sm of V uqos 1 a vi an tou r.i sm , to 
tht absolute necessity of Bermudan tourism. - But if ^Third Wor'^d 
development is to be trusted to tourism we must find'a way to 
invest tourism with the- perspective of the hos t c.ul ture . If 
tourism is to be the mode r.elied upon'^fqr development, how do we 
conceptualize a developmental, mode? To move to' an'*even more 

crucial and difficult query* "How do we market'a devel opme.n-te 1 
mode of tourism?" . ^ ' ^ ' ' 

Because'- touri sm 1 n's ; sts |bfVsen di ng .people arguni^ thi^i globe, we 
Tnust have a global con'te||^for what' we are abcu . , Because we/ 
insist oh t)1acing a hi ch^ri or i ty on the i ntegn ty of our e^i re 
nvironment, we must make touYism a party to ^ny ^ pragma ti r. dis- 
cus s i on of ' gl obal perspective- "^herc are millions of people 
moving about at" leisure who pact is nciwhere rationalized in 

any sort of planning. To th^ extent that; tourism is orga-nized, 
it is organized solely, from the perspecti ve ' of industrial s^oqlet 
with no regard:for the deve1pp,ing ciilturos. It is inconceivable 



historic and ideological positions of the rest of the world. It 
would appear that the New World Order demanded most emphatically 
and recently at the cancer s ummi t, al s o missing the mark for this 
notion is concerned only with the economics of the relationships. 
What is needed desperately is a movement toward constructive 
international relationships based on equality, self-respect, 
and neutral respect among societies regardless of relative per 
capita GNP's or differences in cultures and values. This would 
encourage the free exchange of ideas as people and goods flow back 
and forth among nations. Under this scheme, objectives in order 
to accomodate the visitor but to add the energies of the visitor 
to those of the host to create a better experience for all. 

SAMPLE EVALUATION ITEMS 
International Tourism 

1. It is generally recognized that increased tourism brings 
both costs and benefits to a destination area. Please list 
below 5 costs and 5 benefits to a community which would 
result from a sharp increase of visitors. 

2. When tourism begins to develop in a destination area, which 
' at the following would be" the first group to receive long 

term benef i ts . 

..a. Government Officials c. Existing hotel keepers 

b. Large Landowners d. Existing cab drivers 

3. Many anthropologists fear that tourism commercializes the 
history and culture cf a society. Please give an example 
of such commercialization in a well-known destination area. 

4. It is generally recognized that the developer of a tourist 
destination area assumes certain risks in hfs quest for 
rewards. Please list below 5 risks and 5 rewards of such 
devel opmen t . 

5. Though it has long been recognized that tourism destination 
develop me nt requires aninterdisciplinary approach, which- 
of the following has been the last discipl ine representa ti ve 
added to the development team? 

a. Architects - d. Public administrators 

b. Market a nalysts e. Urban planners 

c. Behavioral Scientists 

6. Which of the following disciplines is generally not included 
on the develop me nt team? 

a. Architects d. Public administrators 

b. Market analysts e. Urban planners 

c. BehavioralScientists 

7. In recent years, vast stretches of land have been studied 
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and improved to create nev/ tourjst destinations, 
majority of these areas have one unifying theme, 
the theme below. 



The vast 
Please state 



8. Read number 7 . A small minority share one unifying theme. 
Please stare theme belov/. 

9. When a destination area has been developed extensively for 
tourists, what has invariably been the impact on the in- 
digenous population on land cost? 

10. Read number 9. The cost of living? 

11. In the development of a tourist area, what entity usually pays 
for the infra -structure? 

12. How is tourism considered an export in the economic sense? 

13. Several political leaders espouse " co t ta ge- s ty 1 e " tourism 
for the Caribbean basin. Please describe what they envision 
by this concept. 

.14. Read number 13. Please contrast ''cottage-style" tourism with 
the more conventional style in terms of economic benefits and costs. 

15. Rapid social change whether caused by tourism or some other 
force is almost certain to result in what consequences 
among the pop.ulation? Please list two and illustrate. 

16. Why are the Bahamas generally considered to be a natural for 
tourism development? 

17. During what decade did the massive growth of tourism take 
plaice in the Caribbean basin? 

18. When tourism develops rapidly in a des ti nati on area , may coun- 
tries must import workers to handle the newly created jobs: 
Please discuss the problems inherent to the host country 

from the importation of those migratory workers. 
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ENGLISH VJRITINa: I NTERNA; lOMA/L IN SCOPE 

Glori a Johas' 

Suggestions for Writing Assignments 

Unit I Composition Structure for E x; ^o^y^ .\ ns 

Concept of Progress as Cul tur^.l o^^a ) <. 

Importance of Art 

Importance of Hus i c 

Importance of Dance 

Attitudes tov^ard old age 

Attitudes tov/ard youth 



Unit II Mul ti -Paragraph Theme 

Evidence of Race Prejudice ^:^<.:r;''' f^n-Literate P;^o.ple 
Evidence of Religious I n to - erar^jce '-^riong Vano'j.. -ior- 
Li terate People 

Narcotics and Their Non-Th^-r'c^p£:'..t'vc Roles 
Unit III Classifica ti on end Divisiufi 

Forms of Gambling 
Crea ti on Myths 

Organization of Agricultural Labor 
Meals and Eating Regularity (number of times a c 

people eat) 

Varieties of Alcoholic Beverages Consumed by No;- 

Western Man 
Types of Vacati ons 

Status Differences Reflected in Dwelling Types 
Weapons of Warfare Used in Non-Literate Societies 
Forms and Functions of Slave ry 



Unit IV 



Extended Definition 



Esperanto 

Cultural Definitions of 

Cultural Defi nit ions of 

Cultural Definitions of 

Cultural Defi niti ons of 

Cul tural Def i ni ti ons of 



Fami ly 
Adul tery 
Household 
Weal th 
Marriage 



Unit V Compari son/Contrast 




Cross-Cultural Study of Use of Normal Clothing 

Cross-cultural Study of Use of Ceremonial Clothing 

Sex and Status Differences in the Wearing of Ornaments 

Land i ' i n p Efficiency 

Role sonal Dwellings, 

Edt' a . Institutions 

At i s Toward 01 d Age 
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Unit Vi 



Process Analysis 



Process of Food Preservation in Various Countries 

Process of Getting Married in Various Countries 

Process of Dissolving a Marriage in Various Countries 

Process of Adopting a Child in Various Countries 



Unit VII Cause and Effect 



Causes of Malnutrition in Various Countries 

Effects of Malnutrition in Various Countries 

Why Americans Are Sometimes Called the "Ugly Americans 

Why People in Western European Countries Place a 

Higher Value on "Individualism" than do People" 

who Live in Other Cultures 



Unit VIII Research Paper 



Different Typical Compositions of Households 
Prevalence n f Alcoholism 

Incidences ^ Suicide and Attitudes Toward it 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS ENVIRONMENT 



ErY4d Jones 

The United States economy can no longer be seen as a closed 
economy , \ather it has to be seen in an international per- 
spective. ^Jn fact, over one-eighth of the American economy is 
now a<:counted for by the foreign sector. This means that even 
the simple actions and decisions relating to imports, exports, 
and investments by United States firms and other firms affect 
jobs and economics far removed from the focus of the decisions. 
Managers who operate in a foreign environment must make Ae- ^ 
ci si ons ' based not only on economics but also on social andpoMtical 
factors . 

This course is designed to promote a conceptual introduction, 
as well as a practical knowledge base for potential managers in 
the i nternational. environment. It will be a 3 credit, 48 hour 
course offered by the Department of Business Administration. 

READING MATERIALS & REQUIREMENTS 

Text : Raymond Vernon/Louis T. Wells Jr. Manager In The Inter - 
national Economy Fourth Edition; Prentice-Hall, V981 

Supplementary Readings : Vern Tersptra, The Cultu ral Environment 
of International Business South-Western Publishing Co. , 1978 

Sundry Materials from United States Department of Commerce. 

Current information which will be provided in class, (A bibilio- 
graphy is included i^n this package.) 

Audio-visual materials (list inc|uded) will be assigned in class. 

Additional input will be provi ded^^- by speakers from the community 
and current periodicals. 

CO URSE OUTLINE 
Part I The Firm From Within 

Text- Chapter 1 - Strategies of the Firm in International Business 
Text: Chapter 2 - Structure of the Firm in International Business 
Text! Chapter 3 - Multinational Enterprise as a System of National 

Units 

Tersptra: Chapter 1 - Language section (Language and International 

Business) 

Part II The Economics of I n ternati onal Business 

Text: Chapter 5 - Moving Goals Across National Borders 
Text- Chapter 4 - Moving Money Across National Borders 
Text- Chapter 9 - Foreign Exchange and the National Economy 
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Terpstra: Chapter 3 - Values and Attitudes . 

Part III The Soci o-Pol i ti cal EnYlronment of International 
Business ^ 

Text: Chapter 6 - Mul ti na ti on.sl Enterprise and National Institutions 
Text: Chapter 7 - The Foreign Sector of the Developing Economies 
Text: Chapter 8 - The Foreign Sector of the Comirrand Economies 

Terstra: Chapter 4 - Social Organization 

Chapter 7 - The Political Environment 

Part IV Problems in International Trade 

Text: Chapter 11 - Inter-governinentel Agreement of Trade and 

Investments 

Chapter 12 - Restraints on International Competition 
Terpstra: Chapter 3 - The Lega] Environment 

UNIT I The Firm From 'Within Deals With Structure and Strategies 
of the Multinational Corporation 

Detiailed analysis of : Patterns of expansion abroad, size of 
Mu'^ tip:^ t ^onal Corpo'ration, classification of Multinational^ 
Corporation, strategies in production, strategies in marketing, 
strategies in financing, strategies of organizational structure, 
strategies of management, the national components of the econ- 
omics effect on the host country 

In addition : Look at language and International Business 

Communication with employees, with suppl i ers , wi th government, 
and with subsiding company 

UNIT II The Economics of International Business Deals With The 
Movement of Goods and Money across National Borders 

Detailed Analysis of : Theory of International Trade, innovations 
in trade patterns, nat i onal government and trades, theory and 
practice of multinational banking, types of currencies, and ex- 
change rates 

In addition, look at : the r\'^\^ of values in the economy. Atti- 
tude toward time, work, wec:th:^r, achievement 

Japanese Experiences : Doiifi^ nan t role in the world trade, high 
productivity experi enr.e - . les^.on for developed and unde :'de\ el {' 
economies, and the irnpoc of ne Japanese movement 

UNIT III The Soino ' ItliC^^"' Enviroment of International Business 

Deals with the reU ionship between Multinational Corporations 
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and National Institutions of thehost countries given the parti-, 
cular political 'environment 

A look at: conflicting i us i sdi cti ons , host government viewpoint, 
home gove rnment viewpoi nts , the special case °^ ^^;;^1°P^ "J. 
tnics (foreign firnsas a source of capital, employment, and tech- 
nology) 

In addition : A look at social organizations 

The tasks of the manager abr oad in relation to: social 
institution, social groups, labor unions, po litical environments 
as it affects the Multinational Corporation 

UNIT IV Problems in International ^rade Deals f ^ ^ 

■ mental Agreenietits and the Legal Framework in the Host 

Country 

A look at- Principles and procedures of general agreement on 
tarriffs and trade, organization for economic co- 
operation and development, and other trade agree- 
ments, types of economic unions, problems and bene- 
fits of economic unions, restraints caused by laws 
of both hosts and home countries 
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A discussion of social and personal concerns as demonstrated in 
short -s'tori es by authors of. many nations.^ Through the reading of 
short stories, and discussions of their themes, students are 
able to understand the personal and cultural problems v;hich are 
common to the family of man. Audio^visual materials are used 
and students are encouraged to suggest stories for reading and 
discussion. Meets areas 2, 5, and 8 AA Degree requirements. 



SHORT STORIES FROM MANY NATIONS 
STUDY GUIDE 

This study guide results from the need for American students to 
gain an understanding of the literature, culture and philosophies 
of other nations. Literature courses, at both the secondary and 
college levels, are apt to focus upon the great writers of 
American and European cultures. This study guide will add writers 
of other nations to a college level course entitled Introduction 
To The Short Story. Through the addition of these stories, 
students will be able to perceive similarities and differences 
in the ideas of writers of various countries. The differences in 
expression are easily noted; the underlying motive is the great 
similarity in the emotions and needs of ordinary human beings, 
whatever their national origin. 

T'.iere are 21 abstracts in the Study Guide. The f ol 1 owi ng three ^. 
are excerpted examples: 

A COUNTRY BOY QUITS SCHOOL 

The Chinese author Lu Hsun uses a short tale of a country 
boy learning to read to demonstrate the impossibility of forcing 
one culture upon another. The boy and his family were only 
confused by the reading tex^hnok, since the stories and illustra- 
tions. had ; (■ = tionship to the/reality of the family's life, 
when the boy asked, t ;e teacher told him "...The book has only 
made those things up." The realization slowly dawned upon "he 
young scholar that '^..the book dealt only with make-bel. :v. 
things-^' 

After l eadM.c ri^ out a tea party, the school children decided to 
get the necessary food items and have a tea party of their own. 

attempt to have such a party demonstrated the desire of 
cnildren to emulate the pattern of .1 i fe which is presented to 
them in -school. Since the books were so expensive, and it was so 
important to learn to read from them, a tea party must be the 
thing to have. The plans for this party resulted in further hum- 
iliation for the young protagonist, but he resolved to "...study 
harder and to recover his lost prestige in the family." 

As' the boy learned more and more from the expensive text, his 
confusion gr^^w. "...He did not realize that the source of hi^ 
troubles lay in the textbook itself/' The cuiMiict WdS resolved 
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when the boy left school" and went to work on his father's farni. 
He was a part of his family's historic culture, and the culture 
presented' 1 n the textbook was of no relevance to him. 

Through this short, witty story, Lu Hsun. makes a strong state- 
ment about the. fallacy of a ttemp ti ng , to superimpose the culture 
of a supposedly "superi or or stronger people upon that wnich 
already exists in-a nation. The mind of the small child ber-- 
the battleground for the ideas of these two. cul tures , as tffe 
basis questions of what a mother lo-oks like, how an i mal s -4)eha ve , 
and what persons consti.tute a family are'garbled and confused for 
the child. It is no wonder that his family reject the concept 
of education for him and put him to work in the fields. 

THE DEATH OF THE KNIFE-THROWER'S WIFE 

In this story a'' judge is asked to decide whether a kn i f e- th rowe r , 

Han, is guilty of the murder of his wife. That he killed her- 

was obvious to all, since one of his -k'nives went through her throat 

during a performance. The judgment in the trial hinges on the 

question of intention. If the killing was deliberate, Han is 

a murderer; if not he has committed involuntary manslaughter. 

Testimony given in the trial describes the life of the couple. 

They had been married only eight months when Mrs. Han gave birth 

to a child: Mr. Han told everyone that the baby was premature, 
really believed he was not the father. Since her cousin had 
urged Han to marry her, he assumed that tr - ■ had been the 

father of the ch i 1 d . 

ae b.-iby was smothered by his mother's breasts, and Mrs. Han 
Old her husband that it was an accident. Mr. Han felt that 
the baby's death was retribution for the iniother'^ transgression. 
He had loved .his wife when the-- were married, ju. the love turned 
to disillusionment had hatred. 

Sin-ce the reader is nev.r 5ure whether Mrs. Han deliberately 
killed her baby, she never becomes a sympathetic character. As 
a result, the reader is not strongly concerned about her death. 
She is used as the instrument for a discussion of guilt and 
i nnocence , of sin and retribution. \ 



The question raised in this story is whether the desi.re to be 
rid of someone makes a person guilty if an accident occurs. Han 
says that he was literally aiming the knire "mlo space. 
Did it reach Mrs. Han's 'h oat deliberately or accidentally? 
The reader is never sure, out the judge decides on a verdict of 
not guilty. The reader is left with the idea that understanding 
the vagaries of tKe human heart is a very complicated task. 

t 

KARMA 

In every society there are those who feel superior to those around 
them, and think that this superiority will be recognized b^ others 
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The dreacful facts of bigotry ^nd prejucTice -are demonstrated 
on two levels in 'this story. fir Menah-*Lal is, in his own eyes , 
distinguished from tnose of his' ethnic background, and he looks 
down, upon other Indi ans incl udi ng his own wife. He is sure his 
superiori ty i s apparent to everyone around'him. But the drunken 
British soldiers recognize no ar'i^s tocracy save that of skin, and 
to them he is a "nigger:" His refined speech has no effect on 
t h e s e d r u n k s . ' - - * ' 



that "pride goes before a falV is made very clear when Sir Kohan 
is thrown bodily from fne train in spite of his protest. He 
attempted to ri s^ in the world and a very rude ' soci ety has thrown . 
him down. An additional humbling force i^ Lad^^ :Lal , • hi s wife. 
She had accepted. his -^.uperi ori ty to herself, and her lower station 
in life. She is riding in the lower class carria^^e as her hus- 
band lay on the platform, after being thrown off the moving 
train. Quite by accident she spits on him, and our author pro- 
vides a symbolic response to her husband's previous treatment of 
her . 

This story makes a. statemeat about prejudice and colonialism. 
The lowliert members of a conqueri ng .na ti on felt they had th^ right 
to treat with disdain and cruelty, the more important and'accomp- 
ed' individuals in a conquered nation. 

Sir Mohan was but Vne link in the chain of cruelty and pfej.'^n'ce 



1 n 

by 
i n 



this story. He was di s erf mi aate,d against^ and treated 'badly 
the British soldiers, as he had, in his turn, treated; his wife 
the- same way. 



COURSE OBJECTIVE 



story and the 
understanding 



_ The objective of this course is to enable stu- 
dents to understand the structure of the short 
ways in which this 1 i terary genre contributes to ^an 
of, the human condition. 



LIST OF UNIT TITLES 



STRUCTURAL UNITS 
Plot 

Characterization 
Point of Vi ew 
Symbol i sm 
Theme 



THEMATIC UNITS 

Aggression and Violence 
Alienation and Invol vement 
The Nature of Man 
Society and' the Individual 
Values of Man and Society 
The Real i ty pf Death 
Initiation arid Di sco very 
Between Man and Woman 



TEXTBOOKS 



FICTION 100 by James H. Pickering, New York, Macmillan Publishing C 

THE SHORT STORY: A CONTEMPORARY LOOKING GLASS by Elliott L. Smith 
and Andrew W. Hart. New York, Random House , I nc . , 1981 
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A TRj^ASURY OF MnPERN ASIAN STORIES ed. by Daniel L. Mjlton and 

1 1 iam CI i fford . Ue^i York, Plu~e book from Nev.' American Lib-/-- 
ra ry , -1 95 1 . " • 

UNIT' ONE : • . PLOT ' , - 

UNIT OBJ ECTIVE : Students will understand and analyze the- structure 
of the fvlot as used in the short story. 

> 

S PECIFIC LEARNING OBJECTIVES : 

Students will: understand ^ the structure of the short stgry plot 

be able to complete an' independent analysis of^ 
the structure of the short story 

be abie to discuss the plot structure, either 
orally or in wti ti ng 

^ ^ demonstrate their understanding of the ways 1n 
which the structure used by the author .enhances 
the thematic content of the story 

SUGGESTED SHORT STORIES ( WITH POSSIBLE THEKmI'IC TOPICS ) 

T-he Necklace . ' Values of Man and Society 

the Most Dangerous Game j Fear and Danger 

The Open Window' The Nature of Man 

Thp Man That- Cor rup ted HadleVburg The Nature of Man 

A Summer Tragedy The Reality of Death 

Under The- Yoke The Nature of Man 

UNIT TWO '^^ CHARACTERIZATION 

UT MT OBJECTLVE : Students will u nder s tand th e variety of charact- 

ers and their ^uses in the short story. 

SPECIFIC LEARNING OBJECTIVES : 

Students will: 'learn' the various types of ^characters used in 
' short stori es ' / 

understand the nature of sympathetic and un- 
sympathetic characters 

analyze the-ways in. which the various character- 
izations contribute, to thL- theme of the short 
story 

POSSIBLE .SHORT STORIES 

the Chrysanthemums ' * Alienation and Involvement 

Gimpel the Fool Society and the Individual 

The Secret Life of Walte:^, Mitty Men^and Women 
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POSSIBLE SHORT STORIES 



Uncle Mitwalli brotherhood and Respon s i b i 1 i ty 

Big Blonde Between Man and VJoman 

The Dry Roek- Brotherhood and Responsibility 

UNIT THREE • POINT OF VIEW 

UNIT OBJECTIVE: The students wiT understand the various 

' • points of view used in the short story 

genre, and the effect of each upon the 
story. . 

SPECIFIC LEARNING OBJECTIVES : 

Students will: learn the various, poi nts of view used by authors 

of short s tori es - . " 

• understand the ways a specific point of view con- 
tribute's to the effect and content of a short 
story 

understand the effect a different point of view 
would have.- upon a speci fie short story 



POSSIBLE SHORT STORIES 

The A'dventure of" the Speckled Band 
The Cask of Amontillado. 
A 'Tree, A Rock , A Cloud 
But The One on the Right 
We ' re Very Poor 

UNIT FOUR SYMBOLISM 



Society and Thfe'^ nd i vi dual 
Aggression and Violence 
Initiation and Discovery 
So'ciety and The Individueil 
Values of Man and Societ;* 



UNIT OBJECTIVE : The student will learn to identify symbols 

-used in short stories and will understand 
.the abstractions they represent. 

SPECIFIC LEARNING OBJECTIVES : 

Students will: become aware 'of the use of symbols in short stories 

analyze the variety of abs trac ti ons. whi ch coulvi 
, be represented by a given symbo'l 

be able to provide additional abstractions, in 
addition to those used by an author of a spec- 
i f i c s tory , f o.r a gi ven symbo 1 . . • 

POSSIBLE SHORT STORIES 

The Banoon ' Society and The Individual 

The Rocki ng-Horse Winner Values of Man and Society 
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POSSIBLE SHORT STORIES 



Young Goo vlman Brown 
The Japanese Quince 
Flyjng Home 
Eyes 

Augu5/t 2002: Night Meeting 



The Nature 01 Man 
Alienation and Involvement 
Brotherhood and Responsibili 
Love and Responsibility 
Alienation and Involvement 



ty 



UNI'?^ FIVE . 
UNIT OBJECTIVE: 



THEME 



The student will understand 
in the short story genre. 



the use of theme 



SPECIFIC LEARNING OBJEC-^ES: - . 

Students wi.ll: recognize the theme or themes in each story studied 

understand the way in which'the theme is presented 
through the use of the various structural 
el ements 

demonstrate their ability to discuss, either in 
writing or orally, the relationship among the 
themes of the various short stories 



POSSIBLE SHORT STORIES 
Arby 

My Kinsman, Major Molineaux 

The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg 

First Confession 

Guests of the Nation 

Patriotism 



Initiation and Discovery 
Sotiiety and The Individual 
Values of Man and Society 
Initiation and Discovery 
Aggression and Violence 
Man and Soci ety ^ 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS 



i 



Elizabeth Nick 

COURSE DESCRIPTION : Study of the social and cultural aspects, 
incidence and characteristics of selected social problems from 
an intercultural/international approach. 

Meets area 3 and 8AA degree general education requirements. 



COURSE OBJECTIVE 



aspects of 
international 



To know 

sel ected soci al 



and understand 
probl ems from 



a pproac h 



the social and cultural 
an i ntercul tura 1 / 



^UNIT TITLES: 



Unit 
Unit 
Unit 
Unit 
Unit 
Unit 



Uni 
Uni 
Uni 
Uni 
Uni 
Uni 
Uni 
Uni 
Uni 
Uni 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
1 1 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 



The Sociological Perspective Towards Social Problems 

The Global Environment 

World Population Pressures 

The Economy and Multinational Corp orations 

Violence and International Conflict 

Urban Problems in a Changing World 

Technology and the Workplace 

Proverty 

Crime and Criminals 

Inequality: Racial and Ethnic Minorities 

Inequality: Age and Gender 

Fami ly and l^inship Probl ems 

Variations of Sexual Behavior 

Physical Illness and Health C^re 

Mental Di sorders 

Use and Abuse of Drugs 



U NIT OBJECTIVE : See following sheets 

SPECIFIC LEARNING OBJECTIVES : See following sheets 

BASIC TEXTBOOK : Social Probl ems by Michael S. Bassis, Richard 

J. Gelles, and Ann Levine. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, Jovanovich, Inc. 1982 (Also Study Guide) 

SU GGESTED BOOKS : Japan Today by Kenneth A. Grossberg (edited) 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Institute for the 
Study of Huma n I ssues., 1981. 

SPECIAL STUDENT PROJECTS : Mid-Term and Final Exams, Research Paper 

I ntercul tural Perspective Short Reports, 
Films and Article^s 

UNIT 1: THE SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE TOWARDS SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

UNIT OBJECTIVE : To understand the sociological explanations 

of soci al probl ems . 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES : The student will acquire the ability to: 
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1 Learn the definitions of social problems. 

1 Know how social problems are defined by various cultures. 

3' Learn the three theoretical sociological approaches to 

studying social problems: s true tura 1 - f unc ti ona 1 1 sm , conflict, 

and symbolic interaction. ^ . . i u i-;,,,, 

4 Know the sociological explanations of deviance; labeling, 

differential association, and social disorganization. 
5. Know that many social problems of societies are interrelated. 

UNIT 2: THE GL OBAL ENVIRONMENT 

UNIT OBJECTIVE: To gain an understanding and knowledge of how 

environmental problems are part of a global 

system. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES : The student will acquire the ability to: 

1. Learn the concept ecosystem ^ ni;,nt anH 

2. Learn how air and water pollution affect both plant and 

3. 5nde?stand'the process of land exploitation and despoliation 
that is occuring throughout the world. 

4 Understand the problem of the disposal of waste materials, 

especially radioactive waste materials. nf thp deoleti 

5. Learn the sources of worldwide energy resources and of the depieti 
of such resources. 

UNIT 3: WORLD POPULATION PRESSURES 

UNIT OBJECTIVE: Understand the effects of world population growth, 
— and the attitudes towards population control. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVE : The student will acquire the ability to: 

1. Learn the concept demography. _ rnnrpot of 

2. Understand the concept of overpopulation and the concept ut 

global malnutrition. 

Learn the demographic transition theory and how the theory 



may or may not be applied to Third World countries 



4 Learn^ the various population policies that exist in the 
United States, USSR, China, and Japan. 

5 Learn the basic methods of population contro that "^^y be 

used by governments: family planning, incentives, and coercion. 

UNIT 4:' THE ECONOMY AND MULTINATIONAL C ORPORATIONS \ 

UNIT OBJECTIVE: Understand the political and economic power 
held by multinational corporations. 

LEARNING OBJECTIV-ES : The student will acquire the ability to: 

1. Define multinational corporations and learn the political and 
ornnnmic Dower held by such corporations. . 

2. Learn Leber's model of bureaucracy and the problems associated 
with modern bureaucracies. 
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3. Understand the global impact of mul ti nati onal, /corporati ons " 
on society. 

4. Evaluate the impact of multinational corporta ti ons -on living 
standards and the environment. 

5. Understand how it is possible that multinational corporations 
can be above governmental regulation. 

UNIT 5: VIOLENCE AND INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT 

UNIT OBJECTIVE : Understand that levels cf violence vary in 

societies and know the effects of international 
conflict and violence on societies. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES : The student will acquire the ability to: 

1. Define international conflict and violence. 

2. Describe how competition for limited resources brings about 
conflict. 

3. Identify conflicts of cultural values among countries. 

4. Explain the importance of a global perspective in averting 
internationalconflict. 

5. Understand how a culture teaches its members to accept vio- 
lence as a means of settling conflicts. 

UNIT 6: URBAN PROBLEMS IN A CHANGING WORLD 

UNIT OBJECTIVE : Understand the process of urbanization from a 

global view, and the problems that occur in such 
a proces s . 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES : The student will acquire the ability to: 

1. Define the terms urban growth, megalopolis, suburb, and SMSA 
(Standard Metropolitan Statistical Ares). 

2. Explain the process of urban growth in the United States.- 

3. Know how urban grow in areas of the world may cause social 
and economic problems. 

4. Know the types of problems caused by popul ati on movements . 

5. Know the major urban areas of the world today". 

UNIT 7: TECHNOLOGY AND THE WORKPLACE 

UNIT OBJECTIVE : Understand the types of work that exist world-' 

wide, and know the social problems that exist 
in the workplace using modern technology: 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES : The student will acquire the ability to: 

1. Learn the term "global factory" as proposed by Barnet and 
how it affects workers in the United States. 

2. Describe how the service economy affects the meaning of work. 

3. Understand how various cultures view work and the type of work 
tha t exi s ts . 

4. Learn the concept of job alienation, and how it affects both 
white and blue collar workers. 
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5. Understand how and why unemployment is affected by inter- 
national and domestic developments. 

6 Understand how and why the workplace is changing. 

7' Identify sources of accidents and disease at the workplace. 

s! Know the impact of new technology on the worker and the 
f ami 1 y . 

UNIT 8: POVERTY 



UNIT OBJECTIVE: Understand why poverty exists in the United States 

" and other countries and know the types of social 

problems that exist. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVE S: The student will acuqire the ability to: 

1 Define poverty and how it is measured. 

2. Understand how poverty is defined by various cultures. 

3 Identify the segments of the population who are poor in the 
United States and in specific arear, of the world such as 
Japan and Mexico. 4.u^^., 

4. Evaluate and. contrast the culture of poverty theory and 
the functional theory. 

5. Understand why poverty is not eliminated. inHiwiri 

6. Understand how poverty affects the life chances of individ- - 
uals and societies. 

UNIT 9: CRIME AND CRIMINALS 

UNIT OBJECTIVE: Understand what constitutes a crime in selected 

societies and that social class is associated with 

various types of crime. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES : The student will acquire the abilty to: 

1 Know that crime is defined by each culture and that what con- 
stitutes a crime varies from time to time and from country 

2. Lea""th7psychological, biological, and sociological theories 
that explain why crime occurs. 

3. Know how crime is reported in the United States ^ , , 

4. Know that crime is correlated with sex, race, and social class 

5. Identify countries that have a low crime rate and learn why 

6. Le!rn'how'the°United States and selected countries punish 

7. Understand the difference between white "liar cri^e and 
street crime, between organized crime and victimless crime. 

UNIT 10: INEQALITY: RACIAL AND ETHNIC MINORITIES 

UNIT OBJECTIVE : Understand that ^ "^^"^1/ 5^4^^.^^', r^rprand'^'' 

■ of the world because of different races and 

ethnic minorities and how people perceive that 
there is a difference in status. 
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LEARNING OBJECTI VES : The student will acquire the ability to; 



1. Define inequality, race, and ethnic minority. 

2. Learn the term "ethnocentri sm." 

3. Know the roots of racism from an international perspective. 
4! Understand how racial and ethnic inequality can be maintained 

in a culture through prejudice and discrimination. 

5. Know the difference betweem institutionalize racism and 
i n d i V i d u a 1 r a c i s m . 

6. Learn the consequences of prejudice and discrimination on 
individuals and the society itself. 



UNIT 11: INEQUALITY: AGE AND GENDER 

UNIT OBJECTIVE: Understand that sex roles and inequality are 

defined by the culture and how age may be used 
as the basis for discrimination. 

LEARNING OB JEC TIVES : The student will acquire the ability to; 

1. Define sex, gender , s.-^xi sin, and agism. \ 

2. Understand that sex roleii and gender are defined by the 
cul ture . 

3. Know the sources of sexism in the United States and compare 
them with those ir, Japan. 

. Understand hOw the law and the workpl ac? have institution- 
allied. 

t> . UndtzTS taod why tradi tional ?ex roles are being^ questi oned in 
the United States and other industrialized nations. 

6, Learn how various cultures view the elderly. 

7, Define retirement and know that in some cul tures there i s no. 
formalized social structure for retirement. 

Lrr-^^n why older people have become a social problem in the 
'Jnitsd States and in other industrialized countries. 

U K L\ ^ ; fAf^n • AN O KINSHIP PROBLEMS 

UNIT 03..'FCTU_: : U:K';:ri> tand the basis for family and kinship prob- 
^ li'-v- l,^ the United States and in selected cul- 

^ 'sn.d why the family structure changes as 

:;c-c ety changes . 

LLARNI NG OB J ECT I VE S : The student will acquire the ability to: 

I , Define the terms "family"; "kinship" "nuc 1 ea r"~f ami 1 y" and "ex tende d 
^amily" 

2. Understand" the basis of divorce in selected countries and the 
increasein divorce rates. 

3. Examine the causes of family violence. 

4. Know the studies concern-ing family violence by M. Strauss, 
R. Geldes, and S. Steinmetz. ^■ 

5. Examine the family structure in the United States and Japan 
in regards to family violence. 
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6. Understand how family structures change as societies change. 



UNIT 13: VARI ATIONS OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 

UNIT OBJECTIVE : Understand the variation in human sexual behavior 
from a worldwide perspective. 



LEARNING 



OBJECTIVES : The student will acquire the ability to 



1. Understand that acceptable and nonacceptabl e sexual behavior 
is defined by the culture. . 

2. Know that many sexual skills and preferences are a result of 
social learning and not instinct- 

3 Understand how sexual norms may change wi th i n a society. 
4! Know how sexual problems in marriage- are social in origin. 
5 Define pornography and know seme of the major conclusions 
of studies in the United States and Denmark. _ 

6. Define homosexuality and compare various cultures J^titues. 

7. Define prostitution and compare various cultures attitudes 
towards male and female prostitution. 

8 Know that all cultures have the incest taboo. , 

9. Learn how incest affects the individual and the society. 

UNIT 14: PHYSICAL ILLNESS AND HEALTH CARE 

UNIT OBJECTIVE: Understand how various cultures define physical 
illness and the^^s tructure of health care. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES : The student will acquire the ability to: 

1. Compare the health ca^e systems of the United States and 

2. Understand why some people have very little or no health 

3 Know'that the cost of health care in the United States is 
bS?ed upon hospital' costs, doctor fees, and health insurance. 

4 Know the impact of modern . heal th care on Third World countries 
5" Know lol various cultures treat phys i cal 1 1 1 ness and why it 

becomes a problem when treated outside the culture. 
6 Compare health care in the"'United States and China. 

7. Understand the concept of preventive medicine. 

8. Understand how in the United States quality of health care 
depends on money. 

UNIT 15: MENTAL DISORDERS 

UNIT OBJECTIVE: Understand how s el ec-ted "s oc i eti es define and 

treat mental disorders. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES : The student will acquire the ability to: 

T. Know the major classifications of mental disorders in the 

2. Learn'^the'cllssifications of mental disorders of selected 
societies. 
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*3. Understand the relationship between social Jitructure and men-' 
tal' d i sorders . 

4. ^^ Know the arguments regarding the causes of mental illness 

proposed by F. Scheff and R. Szasz. 

5. Understand the explanation of mental illness as proposed by 
both the psychological and sociological approach. 

6. 1 den ti fy types of mental illness associated with various' . 
social classes. 

UNIT 16: USE AND ABUSE OF DRUGS 



U NIT OBJECTIVE : Understand what constitutes a drug, how and 

why drugs are defined as legal or illegal, and 
the effect of drug use on individuals and the 
society. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES : The student will acquire the ability to: 

1. Know the difference between legal and illegal drugs in 
the Uni ted- States . 

2. Understand how selected countries define which drugs a re 
legal and which are illegal. 

3. Know how drug use varies in the United States accordi ng 
to soci al class . 

4. Understand the basis of the use and abuse of drugs in the 
United States. 

5. Understand the consequences for individuals and the sori-^t:, 
in the abuse of drugs. 

6. Understand how illegal drugs are a part of "big business" on 
.both a national a, international basis. 
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IMPORT/EXPORT COURSE 



Andreas Papademetr i ou 

DEVELOPMENT STAGES: 

i. Selling to United States 'For Export' 

II. Mfg. Respond Direct Inquiries 
Occasional Shipments Overseas 
Some Knowledge - Foreign Payments 

III. Regular Shi pments -Abroad 

Establish Marketing Team: 
Agents - Distrigutors - Dealers 
Export Department 

IK.ing EMC (Export Management Company) 
Four Ways to Boost Profits: 
1. XP mean additional customers 

.2. You offer growing market opportunities when United States 
sales off 

3. Exports extend product life 

4. Buffer against seasonal business 
.Lengthen production schedules , 

General Rule: Successful in United States? Sucessful abroad 
but some products 1 imi ted ^ potent i al (wooden 
pallets to timber countries) 

XP no cure for problem products 

Energy - Determination - Hard Work - Advance Planning 

Minorities expertise - Second language knowledge of country, 
customs, needs but: capi tal , business know-how , access to 
product 

Hidden XPT Market: Your own backyard 

1. Foreign tourists buying United States products 

2. United States gifts to f ri ends/ rel at i ves overseas 

3. ' Whol esal ers/'distributors = exporters 

4. Used clothing, machinery, construction equipment 

5. Uni ted States construction company finished job - sells 
equi pment 

6. Your product - United States ma.nuf actur er - he incorporate 
exports 

1975-$100 billion XPTB -.100 countries 

30 bil 1 ion bought by customers in United States 
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E)^r.rnpl es : ' 

1. Chicago commodity broker buys grain for Russia 

2. Prefab home builder buys components for homes to be 
assembled in Middle East 

3. Engineering/construction United States firm buys equip- 
ment for ref inerv/plant/town/ - builds abroad 

4. United States Military Post exchange (PX) orders construc- 
tion goods .. ^. . ■ ^ 

5. United States brar.ch of Japanese trading firm buying here 

Payments for above: Like Domestic sales 

REF Page 6-7 for 11 - Segment export buying 

Advantages: Local terms - paid in dollars (in advance?) 
Ship local - No XP documentation 
Tap market with domestic marketing organization 

Sources to identify firms with international affiliate 

1. Fortune double 500 directory 

2. Directory of United States^firms operating in foreign 
countries - World Trade Academy Press^ 

3 United States Business Directories: Moody's Index Jnomas 
• Register. Stande.rd and Poor's Dun and Bradstre et s Million 
Dol 1 ar Di rectory 

Write - specific head of department - describe product 

PIGGYBACKING - Another manfacturing XPT - your product with 
his own - See examples page 12 

1. XPTS can be increased with little additional 

2. More complete line 

Price: Lower than best distributor 

Additional time to pay, due to foreign term 

Arrangements: Con tract 1 etter of understanding 

Finding: Search your own industry 

Contact you Indu-tries Trade Association) 
Read: Encyclopedia of Association ) 

Contact Trade Magazines ) 

Read: Business Magazines Rate & Data) - 

United States Department of Commerce - Miami 

Contacting-. Letter: Describe product ^ ^" * P^^^l 

^ reliability evidence, descri be* me thod of 

Uni ted States sales 
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You should know: What product they now export, how your product 

will be promo ted , type of di s tri bu tion used , 
and export pricing policies 

Others manufacturing piggybacking with them) 
Find if .they are happy ' ^. ) 

DEVELOPING YOUR OWN EXPERTISE 

Handling inquires, quotations, sThipping and payments 

Identifying sales prospects in foreign markets and getting 
someone to scill for you 

Develop an export momentum 

How Foreigners Hear About You : 

Your name in United States Buyer's Guide Directory ; 

Your ad in Magazines with foreign circul ^ 

Your product already abroad - tourist, student 

Inquiries - English - Foreign Language 

Foreign: File it - not serious or 
Answer it in English or 
Send it back requesting English 
Trans 1 a te i t 

What Kind of Ingu-ri-es ' 

To use, buy," represent or to know about product/delivery/ 
shipcosts „ : ' - 

ADV ICE : Don't sell to would be enterprisers, poorly financed ^ 
firms, unless:' cash-in-advance or CCD. You may io.ose some 
business but not any money! 

Establis h a Policy ^ " ' t-. 



Reply to all, except those not .turni ng-up- bus i nes s 
State your export policies 

Tell them you are new ^ - ^ . . 

Enclose information on your project . ' 

.Set-up file "Foreign Correspondence" 
Future 'live' prospects ' ^ 

Write airmail - i f ■ P-. 0 .-Box shOKn-- sent to P.O. Bo^-( deli very 
unreliable) ^ 

"Easy to sell"- inquiry 

It is in English, it asks for -price and de 1 i very i n forma tion , 
calls for shipment to United States location, indicates you 
will be paid from United States account 
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You reply : in English 

(Quoting C . I . F . ' Un i ted States Iccation 
Asking payment with order 

If payment C.O.D.; get to know their credit rating 
An alyze letter : 

Typed? Okay!, Handwritten? No. 
Business letterhead? If not, reject it 
Telex cable, office address? 
Bank references? , 

Firnr'fvalr.e: I ncorbpora ted ? Equivalents 



Canada, U.K. = LTD 

Germany, Austria, = AG - « . ca 

France! Italy, Spain, Portugal, Latin America = SA 

Swenden = AB 
Japan = KK 

cable address : ' . Tel^ddress : 

' '. ^. , A Indicates i nternational i ty , 

Other i nf ormation : 

Founding date Banks .. 

Branches Representations 

Affiliates ' 

Check in_g.-. . eliminate by analysis, above. 

r;.n (70?) 377-2000 , ask for WTDR section • 
Sorld^Traders Data Report of Bureau of International Commerce 

If they say 'yes '. = oka-y 
If not on file = caution 

if not on file you. may request report . 
Other Sources : 

Fortune's 300 largest industry firms outs ide Uni ted States 
library - may be slow payers 

■Jane's major companies of Europe - by industry - deta.ils: 
exports pl ants ,— annv- sales - • 

nun and Bradstreet's principal International Business and 
. " Exports [ncyc I oped . a" (Over 45,000 firms in key areas) - 

Boucher LTD : Europe's 5,000 largest companies (manufactures, ^ 
importers, exporters) .. 
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WTDR - Washi ngtpn-secti on United States Department of Commerce 

Washington .D.C. 20230 

Foreign Embassies -Washington 

Tho mas Registe r BNA - Internati onal Trade Reporter 

(Exporter Shipping Manual)-. 

Prepare P^^oforma: Include customers name, address, his l«*cter's 

Ref. no. and date, brief good descrlptfon 
' Teriris of sale - cash in advance? C.O.D.? 
Firm prices, until..-. 

Proforma necessary in some countries to obtain import license' 

Deep good records: Alphabetically by country, then by customer 

82-11- (year, number of quotation) 
' Follow-up, - some are lost 

Agreement: Set time - don't get stuck 
Chec kc pr i c i na structure 
' 'Ask for exclusivity 
Countries covered 

EMC • Can you hancfle export specialized details? 

Have money/pei^^onnel to develop United States for XPT? 
Have money/personnel to sell directly abroad 
Busy? Cannot spare time? • 

If^ 'no' to all above turn to .EMC (Export Management Company) 

What is it? I ndependent. f i rm , specilaizing foreign markets 
'.\ . Representing non-competitive manufacturing 

Some: represent all lines, not always 
*^Some: act as agents, in the name of manufactures 
^ . ' , who is called ^principal' or 'the fa<:'tory'' 

Manufacture bears risk of non-paymen-i 
Manufacture extends, credit ' 
' Manufacture set final price (EML suggests) 

Some: Act as distributors: Buy/sell at set prices-.or buy/sell 
' arra.ngeme^t -^..EMC sets price time 

EMC Sizes V ^ . ^^^^^^^ 



Reference page 148 - list s i zes -exampl es 

Advantages : Abil ity^ to ^handl e detail: inquiries 

quotations 
orders ... 
, ' ' ^hippi ng 

' - . - payments 
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Ability to establish strong network: agents j ) Change 

Distrj^^ors) Them 

Experts on conditions abroad - first hand experi ence ^ • 

appraise market conditions 

Limitations: Small, no financial resources - no strong vi^ews, 
no f i nanci ng 

Focus on profitable l*.i nes , ' overl ook new not'selling 
Cana.da (consider domestic) 
Yet Canada = Vast market 

Charges: Commission basis 10% consumer goods ^ ^ 

15% industrial prodi^cts 

As distributors: United States best discount pi us 

extra ,.di scount - usually 15% plus 

Special events contributions for trade shows - either 
50-50, or 1/3, 1/3, 1/3 - if forei gn' agent involved 

Retainer: unusual only to establish new line 

Extra discounts justified? EMC bears following: 

Commissions/special discount to foreign agent 
Cost of running XPT business: Tel, Tx, 'Cable Post, 
Personnel 

Promotion costs not shared by factories 
Quoting, entering orders, applying licences 
Forei gn travel (extensi ve) 

EMC-- Do not benefit from domestic promotions, show 

Sum &p: Justified, efficiency, no cash /low problems 

EMC - Should you use one? 

Four Advantages . " 

I. Export sales come quicker - EMC have al ready .network and 
customers . 

If product compliments other, immediate sales on your own. .^ 
It would take a long time, effort, money to set up 

^2. Out-of-pocket expenses less: 

' TTandling export transactions * - 

Identifying your best foreign markets 
. Setting up distribution 
. All of above coul d be el i mi na ted 

Your only 'cost' the extra discount and the agreed upon 

sharing of other expenses 



3 . EMC has the t im e 

Even if you do have financial resources 

For in-house export effort, may not have time for it, due to 
other priori ti 

EMC spends 100% of his time to develop and maintain exports 

4. You 1 ea rn from a pro ! 

No better export practioner 

Prepare yourself - for eventually your own export office by 
observing how EMC operates (EMS loose pri nci pal s due to above) 

Pi sadvantages Compare: Distribute United States company salesma 

1 . Loss of control over sales 

Dependent on EMC. Take his word. Overcome by overseeing 
his efforts, demand frequent performance reviews 

2. So^me EMC'S agents may be handling competitive products 
- Good EMC will develop additional contacts 

3. ' Foreign buyers reluctant deal with EMC'S (claim 'higher 

prices' - you can set selling price equal domestic plus 
export shipping costs 

4. In a highly competitive market, the additional cost of 
EMC drives your, product out, especially where buy/well 
relationship 

5. Your product 'lost' among too many lines 

If EMC handling variety, established 'bread/butter' 
'•.ories, neglect others 



Finding an EMS 

Not easy - independent - no publicity - regional list EMS 
with experience, your line or relevant narrow to 1 or 2. 
They look for new lines, but they are selective. Won't handle 
something that" does not sell or with not your firm's back-up 
support. 

B est Sources 

Regional associations: Write', include leaflets. They circulate, 
You will be contacted (hopefully) 

Ask for membership lists - contact 

Femco: Nation^il Federation of EMC 

Other Sources (not alT EMC members of associations) 



vn„. Trade Association , they know, some are members 

Trade Publications - marketing magazines - know EMC in your pro- 
ducts field 

Two qood 01165: „ , 

Export - 38^Park Ave. South. New York, 

Reportero Industria". - 10 Cutter Mill Road 
Great Neck NY llOkl 

n nited States Department__ o^^ommerce = district Office^(Miami) 
will gladly give you names in theTTT^rea tut. bet.er tML. may 
be ocated other areas, unknown to your district 
YOU don't -need EMC same city or close by. Important: Find 
eSc knSwleSgeable in your product field not geography 

Washington Officials: Department of Commerce, Department of 
AgricSltSre, knowl edgeabel , vast information resources 

uiritP- Aaricultural : Forei gn Agri cul tural Service 

Write. Agricuixurd ^j^-^g^ States Department of Agriculture 

Washington, D.C. 20230 

Manufactured: Bureau of International Commerce 
Manuracture ^^.^^^ ^^^^^^ Department of Commerce 

Washington, F.C. 20230 

Others in Export Community: Banks, freight forwarders, exper- 
ienced exporters 

p.>....n. y nf United States EMC : Published by United States 
^iffFIii^r^Commerce. UntoTtunately , ^oo many listed, some 
no? EMC truly but export merchants. 3^"^^^^! s ts^by ^area^^^ 
specialization, so useful, write. ^^^^^^^^^^^ Printing Office 

Washington, D.C. 20402 

Food and Agricultural Directory 

Food, farm and dairy products. .Comprehensive EMC list 

fv^oo rnnv Write" Foreign Agriculture Service . 

free copy. Write. .r^_^^y ^^y^^^ Department of Agriculture 

Washington, D.C. 21250 

Contacting EMC 

Narrow list to three (3). Letter, phone call and personal visit 
Ke y points in initial letter 

S:^^r?r;orprj3Srts!^ ^Sc^Ss^^^uality catalogs price lists 
Identify your important United States market segments 
List typical customers • - 

Describe your company 



Indicate previous export exp^erience 
Mention inquiries from abroad 
Ask about EMC'S activities 

Particularly ask for their firm*s description; how he is 
organized, lines handled; principles represented 

VJhile looking for an EMC> he may be looking for you 

Most EMC'S constantly on the look for new lines 

Reason: If they do top job for manufacture, they set-up in- 

house export department 
EMC executives visit trade exhibitions, looking for new products 
Receive/use direct mail 

Important: List your firm and products in buyer guide product 
di rectories 

Sum Up : 

EMC offers many advantages 

Disadvantages may= be overcome 

Over 1,000 - not easily i'den ti f i abl e 

Work on your list - to come with the right one 

Selecting an EMC : Narrowing your list 

1. Are EMC'S other lines compatible with yours/ 

2. Which manufacture does he represent? 

3. Eliminate those representing competition 

4. What are his sales figures? 

5. Who will actually sell your product?, Talk with him; 
how often he travels? Find out his sales and export 
exper i ence 

6. jWhat method does EMC favor in dealing with manufacturer? 

Buy/well , commission 

7. |What pricing, financial support do they require? 

8» >What are their major markets? 

1 

Dealing with Canada, Puerto Rico, Mexico? (Canada Top) 

Where to get the information 

I 
1 

Devejlop background information from: 

! 

1. EMC itself, thru his letter replies and telephone calls 
1. Its principals - talk = references - never select an EMC 

without checking at least two of his manu f ac'tu res 
3. Other sources - bank - distribute office (Miami?), De- 

p^artment of Commerce or city of their headquarters 

What the EMC wants to know 

He doesn't waste time checking your company 

j 

U Will your . products sell abroad? They will send your 
literature to their agents for evaluation 



2. Will you support their effort? i.e.: 
a. Meeting shipping deadlines 
Filling orders promptly 

c. Provide adequate promotional material 

d. Make emergency shipments 

Negotiating Agreement with EMC 
Face-to-face meeting - Key items: 

1. At what price of commission do you sell? 

He will probably ask for higher discount rate 
Discuss prices thoroughly - 3 points: 

a. EMC may not need a large break as asked 

b. EMC may be able to sell higher than United States 
price so it will cover needs of both 

c. You may be able to meet his request and make profit. 
Don't give additional discount and loose money! 

2. Sales Territories 

Majority EMC demand exclusivity all markets they exclude 
Canada . ^ ^. 

Don't give-in, - if not in a market, reserve it for other 

a. Will undertake (or you) selling United States export 
buyers? 

b. What your obligations to EMC when selling to a 
United States customer of yours knowingly for export? 

3. Length of agreement 

EMC usually asks 2-3 years, exclusivity 

4. Exclusions 

Your selling to United States based exports. Doubtful 
accept your direct basis old customers abroad 

5. EMC'S Obligations 

Tie him down - kind of promotion - amount of travel 
Sales objectives - projections - measurable performance 

6. Your obligations 

What does he expect from you? 
Samples - how many? 

Special adaptations? (60 Hz - 50 Hz) 
Money? To introduce product 

Special activities 

Retainer basis 

7. Formal or informal arrangement? 



If both agree, try 6-12 months, but EMC not much enthus- 
iastic, formal - 3 years - standard forms - review one- 
ask for changes, seal loopholes, vagueness 

Make it work 

Don't forget your EMC 

Manage - it's your export department - like domestic 

a . He 1 p i t p 1 an 

b. Give it back-up support 

c. measure its performance 

Demand a plan - even simple - one year projection. It will 
help you measure/compare performance/results 

Support your EMC 

Put him in your customers mail list, to receive: 

a. new sales catalogue 

b . new products 

c. pricing/discount policy change 

d . sal es tips 

e. personnel changes affecting him 

Invite his personnel to visit your factory for product training 

a mus t ) 
Help train 

Take foreign trips with EMC people 
Invite EMC to annual sales meeting 
Visit EMC - make him feel wanted 
Treat him as part of your team 

Checking his performance 

Ask for periodic reports 
Compare against forecasts 

Visit EMC - spend time with actual activity, people 
Ask what did ti do to launch your -product 

Terminating relationship 

When you are unhappy with EMC performance, make sure his poor 
performance is not reflection of yours 
When EMC unhappy with your product 

Non-competitive pricing, i nappropri ateness for export 
When you want your own in-house export department 

When you should export on your own ? 

When you are certain it will be profitable - continous 
Consider: EMC'S an nu a 1 s al es , extra discount he gets 

Example: Your EMC'S export $300,000 of your product 
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Assume he gets a ]5% "extra" discount 
Thus, your "cost' of using EMC = $45,000. 

Compare this cost of what it would cost you to start on your 
own . 

Consider: Some loss due to change 

Some gains due to more vigorous pursuit 

Sum-up: Successful ongoing relationship with EMC depends: 
Your fulfilling your management responsibilities 
(Plan-simple - S al es f orecas ts - Sales records) 

Support as much as your domestic market 
FOREIGN ECONOMIC TRENDS 

Source: USDOC/ITA Superintendent of Documents, GPO, 
Washington, D.C. 20402; ar.nual subscription $55. - single 
copies, $1.50, available from Publi cat ions Sales Branch, 
Room 1617, USDOC, Washington, D.C. 20230. Semiannual 

Each booklet deals solely with one country, focusing on: 

Key economic indicators (natural accounts, industrial 
indicators, mon'ey & prices, balance of payments) 

Economic Policy (interest rates, control of them, exchange 
rate policy, fiscal policy) 

Industry, Wages/Unemployment, Minerals, Energy, Imports 
Pol icy , Investments pol i cy 

OVERSEAS BUSINESS REPORTS 

Source: USDOC/ITA Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
also, single copies from Publication Distribution, Room 
1617, U.S.D.O.C. Washington, D.C. 20230 

Focuses on one country: Foreign Trade O^^l ook economy , 
best export prospects/equipment, trade regu 1 at ons , trans - 
portat?on, communications, electricity, advertising mar ^t 
research, credit, taxation, labor, guidance for business 
travelers, sources of economical and commercial information, 
market profile, map of country, bibliography 

WORLD TRADERS DATA REPORTS 

Provides information on foreign companies, including fin- 
ancial references on individual firms. - 

A reoort includes: Background information on the organi- 
za^on; year establised; number of eimplyees; J^J/Jjf. ? 
tjpe Sf operation; products handled; name of contact officer 
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general reputation in trade and finance circles; names 

of foreign firms company represents; a United States Embassy 

Commercial Officer*s comment on the firms suitablity as 

a trade contact. 

Request a WTDR form ITA--431 . Complete it and send with 
S40.00 to USDOC/ITA, WTRD, Room 1033, Washington, D.C. 
20230 - Not available on: USA, USSR, ISSR Block, Puerto 
Ri CO 
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INTERNATIONAL MARKETING 



Paul Ricker 



This course examines basic marketing princip-es as they relate to 
Business in an international setting. Emphasis is placed on the 
role of the international marketing manager in the development 
of marketing strategies for a variety of markets in diverse 
cultural and economic situations. Students will gam insight 
into the decision-making process in the areas of foreign market 
ISalysis. targn market identification, product Planning, promo- 
tionfand channels of distribution. Meets area 8 AA degree gen- 
eral education requirements. 



UNIT TITLE THE GLOBAL MARKETPLACE 



Overview of International Marketing 
Topics: 



nature of international trade, the marketing concept, 
United States role in international marketing, multi- 
national corporations 

2 . International Trade and Ec onomic Concepts 

Topics: market-directed vs. centrally planned systems, econ- 
omic well-being, balance of payments, absolute and 
comparative cost advantage, market protection, trade 
barriers. GATT, IMF 

UNIT TITLE WORLD MARKETING ENVIRONMENTS 

3 . World Geography in Brief 
Topics: 



trading regions - Caribbean. Latin America, Europe. 
Middle East. Africa. Far East; nations; major ports, 
trading routes 



4 . Foreign Societies arid Cultur e 



Topics 



cultural knowledge, cross-cultural analysis, customs 
language, business practices, heritage, attitudes 
and values 



5 . The Political and Leqal Environments 



Tnnirs- tvpes of governments, nationalism, risks, jurisdic- 
^ tion. United States law and regulatory agencies. 

commercial law of foreign governments, international 
conventions, treaties 

-PART-ONE- 



TnI T T^I T LE^^'"rN^^ E R N A T lO^N A L MAR KE TING ST R A T E^Y" 
6. The Strategic Plann ing Process 

Topics: company resources and objectives, long-term planning. 
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the planning process, organizational structures,- 
international licensing, market entrv strategies 

7. Foreign Market Analysis and Marketing Research 

Topics: nature of international marketing research, re- 
search process, research techniques, estimation 
of demand, marketing opportunity analysis, sources 
of foreign market information 

8 . Target Market Identification 

Topics: foreign consumer and industrial markets, market 
segmentation; tarket marketing philosophy, bases 
of segmentation, social stratification, economic 
classification of nations, subsistence economies, 
raw-material -exporti ng economies , i ndustri al izi ng 
economies, industrial economies 

UNIT TITLE INTERNATIONAL MARKETING STRATEGY - PART TWO 

9 . C onsumer and Indus tri al Products for Expor t 



Topics: cl assifiCu;;ion of goods, product life cycle and its 
relation to foreign market acceptance, product 
adaptation, product liability, warranty, legal 
restriction, intangibles 

1 0 . Product Line Management 

Topics: new product introduction, packaging, branding, 
1 abel i ng , 1 egi s 1 ation 

11 . International Marketing Channels 

Topics: managing foreign distribution, types of international 
marketing intermediaries, resident buyers, agents 
and distributors, indirect exporting, direct export- 
ing, foreign manufacturing 

1 2 • Export Trade Logistics 

Topics: United States export and import restriction, foreign- 
trade zones, export documents, freight forwarders. 
United States customs, bills of lading, letters of 
credit, cargo handling, insurance, modes of trans- 

— ^ — ^ p^ortation, physical distribution costs and customer 

s e r v~iTe ~T e ve 1 — ^ L_ 

1 3 . Promotion in an International Setting ~~ — 

Topics..:- communicating to forei gn markets , promotional mix, 
advertising istrategies, communication problems 
and barriers, media, cultural misunderstanding, 
major marketing communi cation bl unders 
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Sales Promotion and Trade HissT-ons. 

Topics: trade fairs, exhibitions. United States Department 
of Commerce assistance, state governmental agency 
assistance, trade missions, public relations, barter 
and countertrade, the role of personal selling 

Pricing in World Markets 

Topics: pricing policies and objectives, establishing the 
export price, price quotations, taxes and tariffs, 
foreign currency exchange, exchange rate fluctuation, 
transfer pricing, competition, administered pricing, 
governmental inte'-vention and regulation 

Coordination and Control of International M arketing 

Topics: financing world marketing, international payments, 
control as a tool of marketing, channel control, 
'price control, profit measurement, management systems 
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FINANCE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 



John S trudvn* ck 

CATALOG DESCRIPTION : 

A general survey of i nternati onal trade , transportation modes, 
cargo i/isurance and a review of special termi no! ogy . Explan- 
ation and description of the various terms of sale used in over- 
seas transactions. Export pricing and quotations. Working with 
foreign exchange. Export/ I mport documentation and procedures. 
International payments and collections. Documentary credits. 
Major sources of bank finance of international trade. Alternative 
financing techniques. 

COURSE OVERVIEW :, ^ 

The course is designed to provide the students intending to em- 
bark on a career in international business with the basic skills 
necessary for entry level positions in this field, where a good 
working knowledge of this course material would be necessary. 

Emphasis is placed on the monetary and financial aspects of inter- 
national business transaction, in order to achi eve prof i t max- 
imization for the firm. The material presented compliments 
that offered in the other courses comprising of the international 
business major, with minimum overlapping, in order to provide a 
well-rounded instructional program. 

A general historic review and a survey of current development in 
international trade, transportation and cargo insurance is 
given the student to provide him with the background knowledge 
needed to properly understand the significance of the activities 
to be covered in subsequent course modules. 

The main thrust of the course is to make the student aware of the 
importance of finance to the successful outcome; of any internation- 
al business activity, since, if this aspect of a transaction is 
not handled efficiently, the success of any business venture is 
in jeopardy. 

In order to achieve the objective cited above, it is important 
that the student thoroughly understand the correct use of the 
specialized terminology used in international business, and in 
particular, those terms common in financial circles. Therefore, 
immediately after., the introductory module, a module is exclusively 
devoted to terminology, so that subsequent modules can be taught 
with the minimum of disruption needed to expl ai n bas i c inter- 
national business language. 

~ Some time i s then spent _ i n expl ai ni ng , i n consi derabl e detai 1 the 
various internationally understood terms and conditions of sale 
and on which contracts for the sale of goods are based. Then, the 
matter of effective pricing for export is dealt with, in a prac- 
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tical manner, using actual e.xample^ to make the instruction as 
realistic as possible. 

Foreign exchange is handled from the point of view of the inter- 
national department of the bank as well as the exporter or import- 
er, and how "hedging" can be used as a means of avoiding loss. 

Several modules will cover both export and import documentation 
requirements, so that the student will acquire sufficient fam- 
iliarity with this material, to enable him to feel completely 
at ease when confronted with real - 1 i fe work situations. 

A knowledge of the specialized documents used in export and im-^ 
port transactions, together with the procedures to be followed, 
is expected by all employers; therefore, emphasis is placed on 
these modul es . 

'Further course modules will cover, in some depth, the various 
methods employed to effect payment in international transactions. 
The advantages and disadvantages of these payment methods are 
discussed in the light of different sets of circumstances. 

Because of the widespread use of the documentary credit in foreign 
trade, this payment method will be discussed in greater detail 
than the other modes of payment covered in the course. Wherever 
possible a guest speaker from a loca> bank having international 
dealings should be invited to address the class on thv:; subject, 
in order to provide the student with exposure to someone act- 
ively engaged in working with documentary credits. 

The major sources of bank finance for exporters and importers are 
given some emphasis, and the merits and drawbacks of the many types 
of finance offered by commercial banks are t!ie subject of one or 
more course modules. 

Alternative sources of finance for international trade both priv- 
ate and governmental are covered so that the entire range of 
financing options is included in the course. 

The various international f i nanci ng. bodi es , e.g. the World Bank, 
the Interamerican Development Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund etc are described and their functions explained, so that 
the student is made aware of the many institutions active in the 
international financing field that have an important influence on ^ 
the actions of all engaged in foreign trade. 

The Finance of International Trade course, together with The 
Environment of International Business, International Marketing 
and Comparative Economic Systems are the four courses comprising 
the International Business major of the Associate^of Science 
in Business Degree to be offered in the Fall. 5983 semester. 

Of the above four courses. Finance of International Trade is 
probably the moat practical , in that the skills taught are those 
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most in demand by local employers, based on the response to the 
Broward Community College survey conducted among Broward County 
businesses in the Spring of 1982. For this reason, the course 
must be taught in as realistic and practical a manner as possibles, 
and perhaps visits to local firms engaged in export and import 
can be arranged to amplify classroom instruction. 

It i^ envisioned that students ijiterested in taking this course, 
and the other courses offered in the International Business prog- 
ram, will be in their late teens or early, twenties and wishing 
to join local firms in the export or import department at an en~ 
try level. Other students may be interested in transfer'ri ng to 
a four year educational institution in order to cpmplete their 
work on a bachelor's degree in International Business or perhaps 
going on to an MBA degree i.n International Business. • • • 

COURSE OBJECTIVES : ^ ' - \ 

Upon completing the course the student should: 

Have a good understanding of the nature of I nterna ti onal . Trade 
and be able to adapt easily to the environment of the Internation- 
al department of a manufacturer or bank, or of an International ^ 
Trade Support Organizations, e.g. f rei ght * f<irwarder, export 
management company, importer, etc. 

Be familiar with the various modes of i nlerna ti.onal transportation 
and cargo insurance options availabl'e to the* exporlfer and importer, 
so that the most suitable or economical methods may be selected 
for any given situation. 

Become conversant with all the factors, involved in arriving at a ^ 
competitive export price and be capable of preparing a quotation 
to an overseas customer, based on the sales terms and currency 
required. 

Understand, and be able to discuss, the various documents used in 
international trade, in order to handle overseas transaction 
from initiation to final completion. 

Have a working knowledge of the njany methods of international pay- 
ments and collection available td an exporter or importer, so 
that the best choice can be made in any given'set of ci rcum^s tances.. 

Be aware of the various private and governmental sources of fin- 
ance available in international trade and how to apply this know- 
ledge in everyday work situations.* 

Acquire a familiarity with the- many private and goyernment en- 
tities providing support to international business, and know how • 
to use them effectively. ^ - y 
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COURSE LEARNING RESOIjRCES 

T&xtbooks ; (Required for Purchase by students) 

Finance of International Trade. 2nd Edition. 1981 . Alasdair 
Watson, London, The Institute of" Bankers 

Commerici.al Documentary Letters of Credit. James A. Harrington. 
New York , Unz & • Co . 

Supplementary Reading Materials : (Recommended reading for 
instructors and . s tuden.ts ) 

M ultinational Business Finance, 2nd Edition, 1979 
Ddvid K. Eiteman and Arthur i. istonehili 

Exporting - Small and Growing Businesses 
DeLoi.te, Haskins and Sells, New York, 1981 

A G uide To Financing Export s „ c n^r.-^ 

Internatio nal Mairke'ting information Series, U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C 

Obtaining Tax -D eferral Through A Domestic In ternational Sales 
Corporation . U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Yo ur Competitive Edge . Foreign Credit Insurance Association, 
New York, 198^ 

The Export-Import Ban k. The Export-Import Ban k oi^' the Uni ted 
States, Washington, b . C . . 

Export/Import Traffic Management and Forwarding ./ Alfred Murr, 
Unz and Co . , New York [ / 

The Elements of Export Practice. Alan E. Branch, Halstead Press 
New York, 19/0 ~ 



Guide to Cargo -Insurance . the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters, New York . / 

Flori'da Export Guide„ Third Edition, State/ o/ Florida Dept. of 
Commerce, Tallahassee, norida, 1^82 

Guide to Documentary Credit Operations . /United States for 
International Business, New York, i^/B / 

Periodicals and Newspapers 

'B°usrn^ss°W%er ''''''''''' °' tan°Street Journal . 

Business Week , Business America 

World connection. Import-Export 'News. Florida Shipper 
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UNIT 1 GENERAi: SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 



Unl t Qbj ect i yes : Upon completion of this unit the student should 

understand : 

The various aspects of'-^International trade and how the United 
States economy is affected 

Some of the historical background of International Trade, in 
order to understand present activities 

The major economi c , commerci al and political factors affecting 
trading relations between nations 

The importance of the multinational company - ' 

The balance of trade and payments ^and the national well b^ing 

The development of International Trading and Financial Organizations 

Topics ' ' • . 

In order to achieve the unit objectives the following topics 
(in h hour modules will be covered by lecture and class partici- 
pation. : ^ ■ . 

Why tKere is a need for International Trade: A discussion cen- 
tered on the part played by International Trade in the economy 
of the United States and the job market and how it affects the 
individual. The law of comparative advantage and how resources 
of a country can be used most effectively to obtain the 
greatest utility from a given set of economic circumstances..- 

Hi storical Background and Pevel opment of International' Trade : 
Bfbncal references to International Trade. Tha Phoeneci ans , 
The Middle Ages, Venice and the Italian City States, Hanseatic 
League, Portuguese and Spanish Trading Ventures, Dutch, French 
and British Trading Companies, Mercantilism, Industrial Revol*? 
ution and Expansion of Trade, Free Trade, The Age of Steam, 
Victorian Era. Growth of the United States as a Trading Nation. 
The Orient, Early 20tb Century up to World War I. Between the 
Wars, Depression, Protectionism, World World II, Post War Develop- 
ments, Trade group i ng , the future. 

Economic, Social, Political and Geographic Factors of Foreig n 
Trade : The i mportance of economic factors in determi m ng" the 
patterns of International Trade. The impact of social environ- 
ment in the development of national foreign trade policies. Pol- 
itical influence on the impl ementati on of legislation affecting 
trading policies between nations. Geographic factors affecting 
the nature and type of foreign trade conducted. 
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Categories of International Trad e 

commodity Trades : A description and survey of the r'°;l^ 
commodity tradin g patterns in foodstuffs, "liberals and other 
primary products with particular reference to the United States 

Flow of Manufa ctured Goods : The present day importance of inan- 
ufactSred goods in Interna tional Trade and the developing nations. 
A discussion of latest trends 

<;prvires (Intangible Exports and Imports ): Freight, insurance, 
banking and consultant services in foreign iTade. 

The balance of trade and payments 

A survey of all the factors involved in the balance of trade and 
payments and how settlements are arranged between nations. 

The-orqanization of Inter national Trade 

How businesses are organized to handle international transaction^. 
¥he ri e of the multinational company. Government to government 
l?ansactions and agreements, international organizations and. 
groupings. 

UNIT 2 ORGANIZING TO HANDLE I NTERNATIONAL TRANSACLIONl 

Unit Objectives: Upon completion of this unit the student should 
" have a working knowledge of: 

The problems confronting firms in deciding how to best handle 
the international segments of their business. / 

The various approaches „used by firms to organize their internat- 
ional operations for optimum results 

The nature and use of outside specialists \ 

-The specialized.skills needed to effectively handle international 
business, both exports and imports 

Organization and administration of the sales force for best results 

The advantages and disadvantages of the various distribution . 
channels used in international trade 

Topic s 

In order to achieve the unit objecti ves , ^the following topics 
nn i hou^ modules) will be covered by lecture and class p.rtici- 
pation: 
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confronting a firm deciding to engage in international business 
for the first time, from the point of vievy of the existing organ 
izational structure. 

The alternative organizational approaches used to achieve op- 
timum results, a review of the different structures used by 
firms depending on their size, volume of business, nature of 
product and service, and market segmen ta ti on . 

The International Business Specialists . The rules of the export 
management company , customs broker, packer, freight-forwarder, 
insurance company, factor* international attorney, market re- 
searcher, advertising agency, translater, etc. 

Recruiting and training skilled personnel and S taf f i ng the 
Internati onal Department . A discussion of the advantages and di 
advantages of formal and informal (on the job) training of 
personnel required to staff an international department. The 
need for technical expertise and language skills. 

Organizing and Administrating the Sales Force . Various or- 
ganizational forms discussed together with their advantages 
and disadvantages, i.e. whether by geographic zone, product 
line or distribution type. 

Channels of Distribution . A review of the various means of * 
distributing products/services in the international environ- 
ment depending on the nature of the market being served, the 
product or service, legal constraints and local practices. 



ART APPRECIATION • 
Kyra Sullivan ^ ' 

COURSE OBJECTIVE : 

A course designed to help expand student visual awareness of 
anlie^t traditional and modern art and to understand i ts con- 
Tribution to world culture, including the investigation of form 
and con?ent, the elements of art, composition, techniques and 
media. 

UNIT I THE ELEMENTS OF ART 

Unit Obiective: The student will gain an understanding of what 
the art elements are and their relationship to the form of an 
art work. 

iParnina Ob.iective : Line, Shape, Value, Texture, and Color 
UNIT II ' THE PRINCIPLES OF ORG ANIZATION 

iini nhiective- The principles of organization will familiarize 
t ,P students w i th the tradi ti onal western and world art concepts 
o; how arJ^sts have arranged the art elements in. creating form. 

L earning Objective : Unity, Emphas i s/ Focal point. Balance, Scale/ 
Proportion, Space, Motion/Time, Rhythm 

UNIT III FORM AND CONTENT 

Unit Ob.iective : The students will make me aware of the two major 
aspects of an art work form and content. 

tent in contemporary art. 

UNIT IV tinw TO EVALUATE ART ,. • 

Unit Objective: The students will gain an insight into the con- 
s?derations on e might have for evaluating art works. 

learnina Obiective: Empathy and the historical and cultural 
^ffu^ f the time and place where the wori- was produced. 

UNIT V MEDIA AND TECHNIQUES. 

UNIT VI THE HISTORIC AL ASP'^rrc; qf MAJOR WORLD ART MOVEMENTS 
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" Unit 0 b j e" c t i v e : To inves ti gi^^^ peri od and to an- 

alyze the form and content of painting, architecture and sculp- 
ture and reach conclusions of how it reflects the cultural values 
Dfthesociety. 

Learning Objective : Ancient, Traditional, Modern , Non- We stern 

UNIT VII THE INTERCULTURAL ASPECTS OF WORLD ART : Relating Works 
of Art to the Various Cultures That Produced Them 

Unit Objective : To investigate and compare the di f f erences and 
"the s imi 1 ari ties of forms of art produced on di fferent continents 
and examine their relationships to the vari ous cul tures that 
produced them. 

Learni ng Objecti ve : Geographical location and environment and 
historical times and cultural value's in various societies and 
how they affect world art. 

RECOMMENDED TEXTS : ART FORMS , D, Preble, THE STORY OF ART , 
Gombrich, VARIETIES OF VISUAL EXPERIENCE , Feldman 

Suggested topics that will f aci 1 i ta te the internationalization 
of the curriculum: 

1. Hunan Figure in the World Arts, male and female. Compare 
styles, techniques and cultural conventions- 

' 2. Gods of the World : Female vnd male deities since prehistoric 
times till the present; art at :.he service of religions, the 
rulers, political and so^^ ' mures and structures. 

3. Different customs, conventions and roles adopted by indiv- 
iduals and art movements and how they affect(ed) or trans form(ed ) 

- world arts of the past and^present societies; division of labor 
by sex or class; the changing nature of values and definitions 
of art . . 

4. Architecture of the World : Comparison of the different arch- 
itectural styles developed by the various societies and cultures. 

5. Changing nature of the arts in our own time and the pre- 
dominant artistic styles or trends across the world of today. 
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COMPARATIVE. WORLD POLICE AGENCIES 



Stanley W i s n i o s k i 



This is a study of the role of the various police agencies in the 
Anglo-American countries, the European continent, Japan, and various 
Communist regimes including the role and function of police organ- 
ization, selection, and training, operational procedures, and crime 
rates. 

This course will include case and group studies of selected coun- 
tries. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE COURSE 

GOALfi: Students will be stimulated toward learning the history, 
heritage and development of law enforcement in the.many coutries 
to be studied. 

The keystone of a doctrine which states that the securing and 
training of proper persons is at the root of efficiency; various 
systems of government and social life will be examined as related to 
pol i ce agenci es . 

From whence did the United States derive its basic police teach- 
niques, it's high respect for the rights of the individual, its 
insistence on gentlemanly conduct by officers in the firm perform- 
ance of their duty? In what respects does American policing re- , 
semble and how does it differ from that of other nations? How 
does one become a police officer in other countries? How is he 
looked upon by the citizens of that country? 

ORGANIZATION : 



CLASS HOURS 



LESSON TITLE 



-4 
7 
10 
13 
16 
19 
22 
25 
28 
31 
34 
37 
40 
42 
44 



3 
6 
9 

12 
1 5 
18 
21 
24 
27 
30 
33 
36 
39 
41 
43 
45 



Historical Development: The Beginning 

The Modern Police Officer 

Twentieth Century Law Enforcement 

Innovation and Change in Policing 

The British System of Policing: Past and Present 

Western European Systems 

Societ and Societ Bloc Police Systems 

Far East Policing 

South American and Caribbean Systems 
Emerging Nations Police Systems . 
Sources of Police Power 

Municipal, Township and Special District Police 
County, State and Highway Patrol Police 
Federal and National Police Forces 
Interpol 

The Future of International Police Systmes 
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EXPECTATIONS OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



Students will, through individual case studies, be required to 
share with the class their views and assessment of law enforce- 
ment in countries assigned. 

Student teams will be assigned a specific country's law enforce- 
ment system to study and report on to the class, 

LIST OF BOOKS REQUIRED FOR COURSE 

Neil C. Chamelin, Fox, Whiseand. Introduction to Criminal" Justic e. 
Prentis-Hal 1 , 1 979 

George L. Mosse. Police Forces in History . Sage Publications, . 
Inc. , 1 975 [ 

SUGGESTED TEXTS 

See "International Policing Pamplet" National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice, LEAA, United States Department 
ofJustice' 

NUMBER OF TESTS AND KINDS 

Each student completing a Case Study and each team of students 
reporting on a specific country will submit three questions to 
be used in a final written examination. 

Student oral class presentations will be graded as well as their 
wr^itten report submissions. 

EIBLIOGRAPHY 

HRAF Human Relations Area Files 

INTERNATIONAL POLICING PAMPHLET, contains 168 pamphlet/book titles 
and sources dealing with the subject. 
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WORLD L-ITERATURE- - - - - - 

Donna Wilkinson 

That LIT 2210 has traditionally emphasized the literary heritage 
of the Western World is evident from the catalog description: 
"Selected masterpieces of world literature before 161 . Emphasis 
on the Greek myth, epic and drama; the Bible, and Shakespeare 
Furthermore, of the dozen different texts listed for five instr- 
uctors on the Master Tej^tbook List dated June 1981, one, --The 
Bhagavad-Gita (used by Mr. Yater on Central Campus) - is non- 
Western. The purpose of this project is to make non-Western 
leterature an integral part of LIT 2210 by extending its horizons 
to include Oriental, Middle Eastern, and African literature. 

Since flexibility in textbook selection, however, has-been trad- 
itional in the English Department at Broward Community college, 
this report does not dictate which authors must be taught ,in all 
LIT 2210 classes or which texts must be selected for all sections, 
rather, it offers the LIT 2210 instructor a variety of materials 
to enable him to make these choices for himself. Thus, each ot 
the major sections in the report - Oriental literature. Middle 
Eastern literature, and African literature, includes a 'ist of 
concepts to be explored (basic background on the country and/or 
works to be taught (each item containing background information 
and bibliographies references), and a description of available text- 
books. 

GOALS 



1 To promote a knowledge and appreciation of non-Wptern cul- 
tures through the study of literacy works from the Orient, 
the Middle East, Africa and Latin America. 

2. To help students develop literary tastes beyond those restricted 
by a traditional Western European approach to World Literature. 

3. To help students view themselves as participants in a complex, 
interrelated world. 

4 To help students examine their own cultural assumptions through 
analysis of the cul tural di vers i ty reveal ed i n the 1 1 terature . 
of the Orient, the Middle East, Africa and Latin America. 

5. To promote knowledge of the objectives and forms of non- 
Western literary art. 

6. To bring students into contact with ideas that can help them 
better understand themselves. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES ^ " 

In class, students are expected to: 

1. Listen carefully to lectures. 
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2. Take adequate notes. 

3. Participate in class discussions on lecture material and 
assigned readings, 

4. Present i nd i vi dual or group reports, as assigned. 

5. View audio-visual presentation carefully. 
Out of class, students are expected to: 

1: Complete assigned readings by proper session. 
2. Prepare written responses, as assigned. 
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concepts to be Presented 

1, Although civilization existed in Northvs^stem India as early as 3000 B, C, 
the current population is descended from people who miqrated fixxn tlie North- 
west bet^vecn 2000 and 900 B. C, 

2, This amalgamation of race^. never solidified, but fonned numerous provii7ces 
aiad states, each with its own government. This lack of unity made the 
country easy prey for invaders, 

3, When the British withdrew in 1948 after two centuries of rule, the country 
split into two nations - Hindu India with tlTrcn-fouri • of tlie popiixation 
and Nloslem Pakistan with one-four ui of the populatic 

4, Sanskrit, a highly corplex la^vgu is Si_ en c , ' jy ti e i:ij ..a ;Tan class 
(priests cind professional men) . it softened into Pali during the Buddiiist 

\ era (the fifth centuri' B. C.) and now has many dialects, including Hlndus- 
tani and Bengali. 

5, Urdu is the language of the Mohammedan population. 

b. Tirie caste system was developed by conquering tribes who chose to segregate 
the aborigines and forbid them to fraternize with other classes instead of 
killing them. 

7. The four original castes were linked to parts of the creator god Brahma. 
The priest was the head, the warrior was the arms, the farmer-merchant was 
the body, and the laborer-servant was the feet.' Through the ages, society 
was divided into hundreds of sub-castes, vAiich roughly corresponded to 
tne guilds of the Middle Ages. 

8. The caste system is governed by a rigid code. A person is bom into hi.s 
caste and' can never change his predetermined trade or social status. He 
may not marry a manber of another caste, nor may he eat with members of 
another caste. Each caste has its own prescribed dharma or rule of 



conduct for each circxomstance in life. 
* 

In this xnost religious of all cx)untries, Hinduism is n^'s v^ole ivay of 
life. IThe caste* system siirply applies 1±ie religious principles ot Hinduism 
to society.) The religion of the masses honors many gods, but Brahman 
believes in the Over -Spirit as the source of gods, men, and living things, 
all of which are ranked fran the Braliman caste down to the sinplest plant. 
Hinduism contends that men long to re join, the Over-Spirit. This vrorld is 
but Maya or illusion, a trial to judge whether one is \i.Drhty of moving up. 
(The TOrthy life is one that lacks ambition or desire, that aemonstrates 
indifference to the material WDrld.) One must go through a series of 
incarnations in which actions or karma will influence rebirth. If onQ 
performs his appropriate duty, dharma , he wilr move ug^^jnd^pventuaixy . - 

experience niwana, the final obliteration of spirit in Over-Spirit. 

) 

Tne earliest literature, the V edas , were conposed between 2000 and 800 B.C. 
to honor the gods of nature — Indra, the wielder of tlrie thunderbolt; 
Agni, the fire god; and Yama, the god of the underworld. The most inportant 
of these collections , of poems and prayers, \^iich were later believed to be' 
tiie product of divine revelation, is Rig-Veda (Vferse-Kncwledge) , a volume , 
of 1028 poens. At first, the tone of the Vedas , is vigorous, positive, 
and optimistic '"^ut this confidence soon turns to pessimism, perhaps because 
tne people were unable to appease nature. ^ (Note that India has the world's 
tiighest mountains, plains alternately devastated by floods and then parched, 
iiipenetrable jungles; furthermore, sections are subject to earthquakes, 
month-long snowfalls, or incessant moist tropical heat.) 
While trying to rid. Hindmsm of superstition and errpty ritual, Buddha 
Goutama (c.483 - cl403 BC) unintentionally founded a rival religion. The 
son of a king, Buddha renounced his life of luxury, founded a monasteiry and 
wandered and preached. Later he was deified as an incarnation of the god 



Vishnu. He devised a system of rules that ignored the caste system; his 
Five Commandments are: (1) Kill no living thing, (2) Do not take what is 
not given to you, (3) Do not speak falsely, (4) Drink no' intoxicating 
drink, and (5) Do not be unchaste. Between 300 and 500 A,D-, Buddhism 
challenged Hinduism, but its numbers have declined^, significantly and it 
is ROW practiced chiefly in Ceylon, .China, Burma, Japan, and Siam, 
Indian literature is difficult to date because the Hindu diointeresL in 
this world resulted in few written Indian records; therefore, foreign 
records, must be used. 

The period ca, 1400 - ca, 800 is one of magnificent periods of epic 
literature which embodied the national ideals, the primitive culture, 
the Hindu philosophy, and the laws of life. Two very long poems from 
this period — Mahabharate (100,000 couplets) and Ramayana (24,000 
couplets) contain many irrelevant episodes and added moral precepts. 
Tedious in their entirety, they do reveal much fine narrative poetry 
when they are cotidensed. 
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DOmA WILKINSON 



AFRICA 



Concepts to be Presented 

. 1. Two significant omissions from Old Africa were writing and architecture. 

John notes the relationship betv^en writing and power: "When the Portuguese 
came to Guinea, African ard European culture were roughly on tlie same level. 
What the Europeans ^ had in ^advance of the Africans were writing and archi- 
tecture, navigation, and gunpbwer - and through these the power to subjug^ite 
Atrica." - * ^ 

2. Thinee reasons account for the lack of writing south of the Sahara until 
modern times - (1) a lack of stones for carving or existing stones that 
were too large to move, (2) dairp weather and termites, vdiich railed out 
papyrus, tooled leather, an<^ wood as writing media, and (3) the existence 
of drum language to fulfill the cormainication aspect of writing. 

^. 

3. With its script directed toward the ear, drum language is conpDsed of . 
acoustical phonetic sounds. Unlike European languages, African languages v 
are extremely tonal and many are intelligible if represented by their 
tones alone. 

4. Drummers were tribal historians v^o enjoyed special privileges. A^ driiiimier 
clrumnaing was viewed as a sacred person immune frcan assault and interpretation 

5. The three periods of culture in Africa are: 

1. Aritiguity - The Nubians penetrate the Nile valley and find 
Egyptian culture; the Lycians; Libyans, Assyrians, Persians, 

Greeks, Romans, and Hyksos occasionally attack and are 

assinailated. 

2. Middle Aqes/- the drying up of the Sahara cuts Africa off from 
foreign ir>£luence; at this time African culture is only a. 
little interior to that ot Europe, and in law and faith it is 
probably superior. 

3. Modem Times - Europeans arrive. and establish slave -trade; 
civil strite and tyranny tear the continent ape, 

6. African aesthetics are multi-functional. Although ^cxoa "art for ari:'s 
sake" exists, most is related to other aspects of life. 



EKLC 



AFRICAN FOLKTALES 



Concepts to he_ Presented 

1 

■ 1, Native African folklore constitutes a single unit with similarities in 

plot cdnc;t:riuztion, subject matter, and literary devices (the role of song 

in prose :exr.- moralistic endings, the prevalence of etiological explanations). 

2. Since ancienc rimes, traders traveling from inner Africa to tne coast have 
carried tales from one region to another so that the continent's oral 
literature reflects shared ideas and themes; the same time, however, 
tribes and regiu>.i:> possess unique creations;. Som2 tribes created their 
own heroes and gods or reshaped a widespread tale to conform more closely 
with their own history ;' some narrators modified and embellished stories 
to make them uniquely their own. 

3. Some heroic tales and epics date back to the fourth century. 

Early African folktales demonstrate that the culture was not primitive. 
This oral literature of aboriginal peoples contains a number of striking 
features: stark realism, a mirror of man in all of his moods, a 
reflection of the contemporary scene, and a high degree of sophistication. 

5. The Bushmen and Hottentots excepted, the number of other African myths 
(usually life histories of gods and goddesses) and raKrchen (usually fables) 
is small. Cosmological myths regarding the origin of heavenly bodiec^ are 
rate . 

6. African rt>?'ktales depict man as earthbound. Says Radin, ''Rarely has man 
been depic^ited as more completely and inexplicably anchored in this world." 

7. Many African folktales focus on the joys of daily life, parental love, 
loyalty^ and duty. 

8. African folktaltis avoid sentimentality and contain little romanticism. One cannot 
assume either that the hero will triumph or that wrong will be righted. 

9. The myths and mMrchcn of the Bushmen constitute a separate category and 
are not subject Co all of the above generalizations. 

10. Early attempts at the unification of Africa ware interrupted by repeated 
assaults of more highly organized cultures. The resulting turmoil affected 
folktales by pushing wish-f ulf illraent fantasies (mMrchen) to the background 
and pulling stories about human .heroes in human situations .to the fore- 
ground. Cruelty and wanton murden begin to play a dominant role. Radin 
explains that "death, is ° the inevitable fate of those who fail to resist 
disorganization, and ... outward disorganization is followed remorsely 

by inward disintegration." 

11. The humanization of animals is common in African folktales'. 

12. Five factors regarding folktales are common among the world's aboriginal 
societies — (1) Every preliterate community had its literary artists, 

(2) they were recognized as such by their contemporaries, (3) fictional and 
serai-historical narratives were. told for the sheer joy of telling, (4) the 
artists enjoyed special privileges, and /(5) their products often had 
practical purpDstJS, perhaps even-magical/ roles to fulfill. 



13. African autliar-raconteurs were probably iiot members of a special class. 
Tliey came in two forms: those attached to a monarch and those who were 
f<ee story-tellers. 



14. Author- ra'onteurs attached to monarchs were official historians and/or 
poet laureates. Their role was to extol th e status quo , to deal with 
contemporary ev'2nts. Many were priests. They de^mphasized cosmological 
myths . because they were expected to account for the origin of their 
earthly ruler and their tribal institutions. .As animals became human, 
trickster and culture-hero tales disappeared v;here an official scribe 
was at work. 



15. Tt]e free story-teller, who worked best in the non-stratified societies 

cf southern Africa, played his role ^t great gatherinc]s and markets where he 
restructured tales to bring them up-to-date and make them more palatable. 



16. The* realistic cale developed in South Africa where the reflection of the 
political-economic background was more direct. 

17. Characters — the jealous wife, the lazy man, the disobedient child — are 
extremely consistent throughout the continent. Animals are recognized 
for their stereotyped, behavior — the monkey for stupidity; the hare, 
toTtoise,. and spider for cunning; the elephant and hippopotomus for 
strenth and little intelligence; and the dog for greed. 

IB. The traditional African struggle for survival is reflected in folktales 
where expediency rather than fairness wins. 

19. Texts of African folktales may appear somewhat arid because they lack 
the gestures, eye contact, intonation, pantomine, histrionics, 
acrobatics, and even the occasional costumes and props that characterize 
the delivery of oral literature. 

20. Story-tellers continually vary the words of a single story, ignore grammatical 
rules, and rely upon audience participation, such as saughter, group 
singing, corrections, and interjections. 

21. African dilemma tales evoke debate by offering a choice between alternatives. 
Some have a "correct*' answer; some do not. Usually of little literary 
merit, these tales are not unique to Africa nor ara they a fixed genre 

with hard and fast boundaries. Themes include restoring a dead person to 
life, rescuing lost or abducted persons, and dealing with mother-in-law . 

22. African^ trickster stories follow an established pattern: (1^^ false 
friendshipj (the trickster feigns friendship with another), (2)^contract 
(the trickster /establishes a contract), (3) violation (usually the 
trickster violates the—friendship and the contract), (4) trickery 

(the trickster tricks the jather) , (5) deception (the second character, 
accepting the trickery, is deceived), and (6) escape (the trickster 
escapes or is rewarded). 

23. The Azande people of Central Africa have a collection of trickster tales 
about a man called Ture, who is a cheat, a tempter, a liar, a thief, and 
a murderer. -These tales are told to ch'il:iren after sunset by a man who 
believesf.that telling the tales during daylight brings misfortune. This 
series of tales is not a cycle because no set order exists for tbem^. each 

tale is complete in itself. During the telling of a single story, events ^/ 



possess animal characteristics; people other than Ture (except for 
senior wife and second wife who act as foils) lack personality and 
names. Despite his many tricks, Ture is never really malicious. Prit chard 
calls him endearing and pathetic, a bit like Punch and Judy, Don Quixote, 
Falstaff, and Charlie Chap li n . 

24. The Bete, a Krou Krou population living in the Gagnoa and Daloa areas 
of the southwest Ivory Corst, tell folktales "for' laughing. " These 
humorous tales -told for pleasure provide light entertainment on 
moonlit nights when folks want to stay up late. In *'The Three Drowned 
VJoi.'en" the narrator asks the question of whoih to save - the wife, the 
sister, or the mother-in-law. In "The Spider and His Mother- in-Law , *' 
greediness leads to death but the old woman escapes, and in "Seri, His 
Wife and His Dog," a husband becomes the victim of his wife's stubborness. 

25. Dahomean narratives fall into two categories- the h wenho . literally 
*'time-old-story'* of history, tradition,, and ancianti lore and the heho , 
the tale. 

26. Hwenho come In three forms — (1) myths, which focus on deities and the 
peopling of the earth (2) clan myth-chronicles, which relate the origin 
of great families and their adventures as well as accounting for 
ritual behavior, food taboos, and positive sanctions, and verse 
sequences, which are mnemonic devices used by professionals to memorize 
genealogies and events of ritual and law. Told to adults at clan meetings 
often during daylight, hwenko include no aud?.ence participation and 

make little attempt at dramatizal 

27. Dahomeans explain variations amon^ versions of sacred myths by asserting 
that the gods do not reveal the same details to all narrators; each 
narrator, relates the "truth** as told to him. 

Heho allow the Dahomean narrator considerable latitude in interpretation 
and permit the j oining of incidents from several sources . 

29. Heho use character symbol. The Hunter is victorious over a sorcerer or 
giant and raeetis defeat only if battling a supernaturally endowed human 
viewed as his superior; traditionally ,\ he is aided by the "little people." 
The Orphan is avenged by his mother and \her ancestors. Yo , the glutto.i, 
may win or lose; in these humorous .stories , Yo ' s victory is never 
prestigious , nor his punishments very severe . 

\ 

\ ■ ■ 

Heho tales fall into seven categories: (1) di\rq^nation stories (any tale 

can be a parable for reading lines on a divination board; fate sets up 

problems capable of solution if done properly) , (2) hunter stories (focus 

falls on plot; with magic at his fingertips, he makes himself invisible 

and escapes detection when spying; the hunter is a hero^who extends boundaries 

and secures herbs for healing), (3) infant terrible stories - including 

twins, orphans, children-born-to-die , and the abnormally bom (children 

perform feats of superior strength to enrich themselves and their kin thrv)ugh 

supernatural powers granted them '^y the agents to whom they belong)^, 

(4) Yo stories (the glutton who is laughed at but not despised takes 

on numerous adventures because he never stops to think), (5) tales of women - 

love, intrigue, and betrayal (themes include jealousy, faithlessness, and 

revealing secrets), (6) explanatory and moralizing tales (comedies of 

manners with anthropomorphized birds and animals as characters), and 

(7) transformation tales. 



3K Riddles, an intricate part of these Dalioinean narratives, focus attencicn 
a: i sharpen children*s memories. These declarative statements hav:i a 
two-fold appeal - hidden meaning and double entendre . 

Example: 1. A thing is naked going out, but returning, the 
body is covered with cloths, (corn) 

2. A thing leases the home bent and returns home 
straight, (water jar) 

3, Hole within hole, hair all around, pleasure 
comes from inside, (flute played by bearded man) 



32. Among the values reve.-iled in these narratives are: (1) no one (man or 
god) is exempt from dcubt, foible, and vexation, (2) being discreet in 
cpeech and taking steps to meet difficulties are both impor'.;ant , (3) parents 
deserve respect, (4) ingratitude is to be punished, and (5) astuteness is 
to be valued and superficiality condemned. 
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SYSTEMS, RESOURCES, A^ D TECHNOLOGY 



Carey Witkov 

CATALOG DE SCRIPTION : Most (if not all) of the world's major prob- 
" lems ( e.g., energy, food, population, envi- 
ronment, employment, crime, etc.) are problems involving systems, 
resources, and technology. Increasingly, the solution to these 
problems requires global perspectives. 

This course surveys the present and "future for the world's re- 
sources We are led to an understanding of how we got where we 
are and what is determining our future by use of one of the new- 
est sciences - cybernetics - the science of systems. Finally, 
we consider the relationship of humasn beings to technology in 
the present and in developing alternative futures. 

COURSE GOALS: The tv/o main goals of this course are to sensitize 

students to the global nature of our most pressing 

problems and to present the tools needed to understand and im- , 
prove these conditions. 

PART I 



LESSON GLOBAL SYSTEMS 

RE FERENCE : Global 2000 Report, Council of Environmental Quality, 
■ ' 1 980. 

SUMMARY The Global 2000 Report, prepared by the Council of 

Environmental Quality for President Carter in 1980, 

is the most comprehensive and objective analysis of global 
systems available to date. It provides surveys and projections 
of supplies and demands in the areas of global resources (e.g., 
food, energy, non-fuel minerals, forests, etc.) as well as the 
current situation and projections of population and environmental 
damage Global case studies are included. Hence, this document 
provides a wealth of resource material which the instructor can 
assign for reading and discussion as per the instructor s in- 
terests and emphasis. 

It is envisioned that one week or more be spent survey i ng^the 
current situation and trends in the major global systems to 
impress upon the students that present practices extrapoUte to 
a future of greater human hardship and suffering. This .jct 
leads ^0 a greater concern with alternative futures underscoring 
our responsibility to make wise, and perhaps radical, choices in 
the present . ^ 

LESSON , CYBERNETICS 

SUMMARY- Most, if not all, of the world's major problems (e.g., 

population, energy, food, environment, emp oyment, 
crime, etc.) are problems involving systems. The science of 
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systems, cybernetics, is only forty years old. Hence, it is not 
surprising that relatively few people understand the dynamics 
underlying these problems. Gregory Bateson, the late British 
anthropologist and former husband of Margaret Mead, referred 
to cybernetics as "the biggest bite out of the tree of knowledge 
in the past 2000 years." There is no better way to und-^rstand 
the world's energy, resource, and environment interplay than by 
first understanding the behovior of systems. 

GLOSSARY 

Cyberneti cs : A branch of mathematics dealing with problems of 
control , recursiveness, and information. 

Norbert Weiner : mathematician who developed the principles of 

cybernetics and coined the term. 

control system : a system with negative feedback 

system : an aggregate of interconnected parts 

input : information and/or energy which enters a system 

output : information and/or energy which leaves a system 

feedback : the condition which exists when part of a system's 
output is connected to the system's input 

ci rcul ar causation : the characteristic type of causation found 

i n control systems 

self-regulating systen t: a control system 

negative feedback : feedback which stabilizes a system's behavior 

(i.e., maintains the level of a controlled 
variable) 

servomechani sm : a control system 



LESSON CONTROL SYSTEMS THEORY 

SUMMARY The home heating system is presented as a model of a 

control system. The components of the system consist 
of power supply, heater, thermostat and air; the liist three form- 
ing a closed loop. Circular causation is demons tra ted by the 
following series of questions. Why is the heater off? Because 
the thermostat was off. Why was the thermostat off? Because 
the air was warmer than the bias setting on the thermostat. Be- 
cause the heater was on. Why was the heater on? In the pre- 
ceding cycle of events, it is clear that any event can serve as 
either the cause of the subsequent event or the effect of the 
preceding event. This pattern, called circula causation, is 
characteristic of systems and must supplant conventional cause- 
effect or stimulus-response reasoning when analyzing the behavior 
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of systems. Other properties of self-regulating systems are pre-' 
sented with examples. 

GLOSSARY 

feed-through or f eed-forward : a system without feedback; sequential 

" processing of information and/or 

energy 

positive feedback : feedback which causes a system's output to 
exponential increase (i.e., runaway). 

bias or reference level : the internally set value of a controlled 

variable which, when the input equals, 

results in no error and thus no output. 

error : a difference betv.een input and bias 

distur bance : an input different from the bias or reference - 
level of a controlled variable 

controlled var iable : the quantity which a control system seeks 
to maintain at a preset (i.e., bias) value. 

range of control: the range of error over which the system can 
maintain the controlled variable at its pre- 
set 1 evfcl . 

sensitivity: the smallest disturbance or error which results in 
a correcting response by the system. 

LESSON CONTROL SYSTEM WORKSHOP 

BASIC EXPERIMENTAL PARADIGM 

A • t is used to identify controlled quantities in control 
sy^cems (see accompanying description) 

COIN GAME 

(see accompanying description) 
PARABLE OF THE RUBBER BANDS 
(see accompanying description) 

LESSON GE NERAL SYSTEMS THEORY 

<;iiMMARY There exist certain general properties of systems which 
^^^^^^ are independent of the self-regulating nature of systems. 
These form the corpus of knowledge referred to as general systems 
Iheorv As with control systems theory, the principles are exceed 
?ng?7general and this appropriate to social as well as physical 
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systems . 



GLOSSARY 



entropy : the degree to which relations between the components of 
any aggregate are mixed up, unsorted, undifferentiated, 
unpredictable, and random. The opposite is negentropy , 
the degree of ordering or sorting or predictability in 
an aggregate. The physics- certain sorts of ordering 
are related to quantity of available energy. 

energy : a quantity having the dimensions: mass times velocity 
squared (MV2) . 

scaling : the rates at which various parts of a system change in 
response to a change in a parameter of the system. 

information: a difference that makes a differenCs^ 



digi tal r a signal is digital if there is discontinuity between 
it and alternative signals from which it must be 
distinguished. Yes and no are examples of digital 
signals. 

anal ogi c : When a magnitude or quantity in the signal is used to 
represent a continuously variable quant ity in the re- 
ferent, the signal is said to be analogic. 



1 og i cal types : 

1 , 



A series of examples is in order: 



The name is not the thing named but is of different logical 
type, higher than that of the thing named. 

2. The injunctions issued by, or control emanating from, the 
bias of the house thermostat is of higher logical type 
than the control issued by the thermometer. 

LESSON PATTERNS OF GROWTH, STABILITY , AND CYCLES 



SUMMARY All systems display characteristic patterns of growth, 

stability, or cycles. This lesson discusses these 
patterns and relates them to those features of systems which are 
responsible for them. 

GLOSSARY 



s -curve ; 



J -curve : 



a growth curve in the form of the letter. Slow start, 
exponential growth , f ol 1 owed by s tabi 1 i za t i oh . 



a growth curve in the form of • the letter j. 
exponential and uncontrolled growth; runaway .\ 



Slow start. 



osci 1 1 ation 



a pattern that repeats, also, cycle, undulation, 
or wave. Consequence of delayed (i.e., out-of- 
phase) feedback. j - \ 
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exDonential growth: growth in whic-t the rate of growth is pro- 
exponentia. growt ^o^tional to the size of the population. 

LESSON SCHUMACHER - SMALL IS BEAUTIFUL 

QUESTIONS 

1. In Schmacher's view, what is the purpose of resources and 
work? 

2. Why does Schumacher favor decentralized rather than centralized 
technology? 

3 Are ^ch^ .acher's ideas appropriate to America and other in- 
dustrialized nations, or only to third-world countries? If 
appropriate, which ones and how? 

4. What is meant by "appropriate" or "intermediate" technology. 

5. Are Schumacher's observations useful to you in your own life? 
If so, how? 

LESSON BATESON - READINGS IN CYBERNETICS & GLOBAL SYSTEMS 
READINGS FROM STEPS TO AN ECOLOGY OF MIND 

1 . From Versailles to Cybernetics 

A short, spirited essay on the importance of cybe'-netics and 
the historical context in which it developed. 

2 . Cons cious Purpose Versus Nature 

Presents the view that conscious purpose short-circuits the 
connecting arcs in systems by concentrating on only segment 
of an interconnected whole. Maximizing that one segment at 
the expense of the other segments can upset the systemic 
checks and balances; hence, is anti -ecol ogi cal . 

3 . The Roots of Ecological Crisis 

Discusses the key factors leading to ecological destruction 
fron. a cybernetic perspective. Hawan is used as the focus 
of attention. 



PART II RESOURCES 

LESSON ENERGY 
SUMMARY 

Standard presentation of the topics of energy, heat, and thermody- 
namics. 
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GLOSSARY 



work 



the energy expended when something is forced 
is defined as the force exerted on an object 
by the distance that the object is forced to 



to move. Work 
mul tip! ied 
travel . 



kinetic energy 



potential energy 



temperature : 



the energy possessed by a moving object (mass 
X ve1ocity2 x h) 

the energy that a body has by virtue of its 
position! A body is said to have gravitation- 
al potential energy when it has tne capacity 
to perform work or to transfer heat if released 
and allowed to be accelerated by gravitational 
force. Potential energy = mgh, where m is 
the mass of the body, g is the acceleration due 
to gravity, and h is the height through which 
the body can f al 1 . 

a measure of the warmth or coldness of an object 
with reference to some standard. Temperature should 
not be confused with heat. Heat is the quantity 
of energy possessed by a body; the temperature is 
just a measure of how hot or cold it it. 



heat : a form of energy. Every object 
amount that depends on its mass 

fic heat if the materials of which it consists 



contains heat energy in an 
i ts temperature , and the 



speci 
conduction 



conven ti on 



the process by which heat energy is transmitted dir- 
ectly through materials. Conduction occurs because 
energetic molecules move rapidly and collide with 
neighboring molecOes. Kinetic energy is trans- 
ferred during the collision process and the neighbor- 
ing molecules accelerate and become energetic. 

the process by which heat energy is transmitted 
through gases and liquids by the action of currents 
that circulate in the fluid. 



radi ation : the process by which ener gy 
" as electromagnetic waves. 



1 s 



emi tted and transmi tted 



entropy : 



that is, the de- 



a thermodynamic measure of disorder. It has been observed 
that the entropy of an undistrubed system always in- 
creases during any spontaneous process 
gree of disorder always increases.. 

ENERGY RESOURCES 



LESSON 
SUMMARY 

A discussion of current and projected energy resources by type 
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GLOSSARY 

synfuel s : synthetic fuels 

fossi l fuels : fuels having their origin in decayed organic maiter 
(e.g., oil, coal, natural gas) 

tar sands : a source of oil 

passive sola r design : architectural design which considers sun- 
light for heating or cooling 

solar collector : a device for heating water or air for circulation 

solar cell: a device for converting sunlight into electricity 

photo voltaic conversion : the process of converting sunlight to 
— : " electricity 

hydroelectric e nergy : energy obtained by the passage of water 

— from high potential energy to low pot- 

e n t i a 1 e n e r gy 

tidal power: power obtained by the motion of tides ^ ^- 

ocean ther mal power : power obtained by differences in temperature 
at different ocean depths 

qeothermal energy : heat energy stored in the earth's interior 

qasohol : a mixture of gasoline and ethyl alcohol 

mas s transit : the transport of large numbers of people 

LESSON ENVIROMENTAL RESOURCES 

SUMMARY 

A discussion of the air-water-land ecosystem. 
GLOSSARY 

Gaia: the ancient Greek goddess of the Earth. This word has re- 

-entlv been used to describe the biosphere and to emphasise 

the interdependence of the Earth's ecosystems by likemng 
the entire biosphere to a si ngl e .1 i;vi ng organism. 

tro posphere : the layer of air that lies closest to the surface of 
the Earth and extends upward to about IZ Km. 

mesosphere: a layer of air of fairly constant temperature that 
- — : — , lies just above the troposphere. 

stratosphere: a layer of air of fairly constant temperature that 
—■ — -— lies just above the troposphere 
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thermosphere : an extremely high and diffuse region of the atmos- 
here lying above the niesosphere. 

climate: the composite pattern of v/eather conditions that can be 
expected in a given region. Climate refers to yearly 
cycles of temperature, wind, rainfall, etc, and not 
to daily variation. 

weather: the temperature, wind,, and p.'eci pi ta ti on conditions 
that prevail in a given region on a particular day. 

acid mine drainage : water pol 1 uti on tha t results when water 

flowing through a mine reacts with sulfur 
compounds to produce sulfuric acid. The 
acid washes into streams and watercourses 
and disrupts normal aquatic life cycles. 

cooling tower : a large structure used to cool water from an elec- 
trical power plant or other factory. The hot 
water is pumped to the top of the tower and al- 
lowed to fall downward and is cooled by air flow- 
ing upward from the bottom. In the wet process, 
the cooling Is aided by evaporation. 

cooling pond: an open, shallow lake used to provide cool water 
for an electrical power plant or other factory. 

LESSON NON-FUEL MINERAL RESOURCES 

SUMMARY 

A discussion of current and projected supplies and uses of non- 
fuel mineral resources. 

GLOSSARY 

strategic minerals : .minerals which are strategic materials 

and which are more than 50% imported. 

strategic materials : minerals which are of vital interest to 

Uni ted _S ta tes national security 

ore : a roqk mixture that contains enough valuable minerals to 
be mined profitably with currently available technology. 

mi neral reserves : the est i mated supply of ore in the ground 

acid mine drainage : water pollution that results when water 

flowing through a mine reacts with sulfur 
compounds to produce sulfuric acid. The 
acid washes into streams and watercourses 
and disrupts normal aquatic life cycles. 

strip mining : any mining operation that operates by removing 
the surface layers of soil and rock, 
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recycl i ng : 



LESSON 



the process whereby waste materials are reused for 
the manufacture of new materials and products 

GENETIC RESOURCES 



SUMMARY 

Attention is drawn to the significance of the diversity of plant 
and animal species on Earth and to their vul nerabl i i ty to extinc- 
tion. 



GLOSSARY 
ecology : 



ecosystem: 



the study of the interrelationships among plants and 
animals and the interactions between living organisms 
and their physical environment. 

a -group of plants and animals occuring together plus 
that part of the physical environment with which they 
interact. An ecosystem is defined to be. nearly 
self-contained so that the matter which flows into 
and out of it is small compared to the quantities 
which are internally recycled in a continuous ex- 
change oY the essentials of life. 

endangered species : as phrase suggests 

Passenge r pigeon : formerly North America's most abundant specie 
'■ of bird, now extinct 

LESSON FOOD RESOURCES 

SUMMAR Y 

A systematic look at the i nterrel ati onshi p ^between food, agri- 
culture, and climate. 



GLOSSARY 
anacobiosis : 



dust mulching 



food chain: 



the biological utilization of nutr i ents ..i n the 
absence of air I 

an agricultural practice-of pulverizing the sur- 
face of the soil to enhance its capillary action 
and thereby draw underground water up to the 
root zone / 

an idealized pattern of flow of/ energy in- a natural 
ecosystem. In the classical food chain, plants 
are eaten by primary consumers /only , and so forth. 



photosynthesil\v 



the process by which chlorophyll-bearing plants 
use energy from the sun to convert carbon dioxide 

I 
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and waters to sugars 

fertilizer: ni trogen-contai ni ng minerals used to promote plant 
' growth 

LESSON NUCLEAR POWE R " 

GLOSSARY 



transmutation: the conversiori of one e'Jeme'it ot another 
alpha particle : helium nucleus 

background radiation : the level of radiation on Earth from 
~ natural sources 

breeder reactor : <i nuclear reactor that produces more fission- 

able material just sufficient to maintain. a 
nuclear chain reaction 

fi ssion : the splitting of atomic nucTei into approximately 
equal fragments 

f us i on : the combination of nuclei of light elements to form 
heavier nuclei 

half-life : 'the time required for half of a sample of radio- 
active matter to decompose. 

c hain reaction : a reaction that proceeds in a series of steps, 
" each step being made possible by the preceding 
one. . ^ 

LOCA: lost of Cooling Accident in a nuclear reactor ^ 

ECCS: EiiTiergency Core Cooling System in a nuclear reactor 

radiolysis : a chemi cal . change produced by radiation 

moderator: a medium used in a nuclear reactor to slow down 
neutrons , 

China Svndrome: a facetious expression referring to a nuclear 
'■ ^ meltdown in which the hot radioactive mass 

melts its way into-the ground towards China. 

While a meltdown through the Earth to China is, 
^ of course, impossible, an. accident in a nuclear 

power plant may ptitentially lead to a situation . 

where a hot radioactive mass melts its way ^ 

through the containment strgctur^ into the earth, 

contaminating nei ghbor i ng -envi ronments and 

groundwater supplies 
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TEXTBOOKS 



Bateson, Gregory; STEPS TO AN ECONOGY OF MIND 
GLOBAL 2000 REPORT, Penguin Books, 1981, $9.95 
Huxley, Aldous; ISLAND, 1963 

Pirsig; ZEN AND THE ART OF MOTORCYCLE MAINTENANCE, 1974 
Schumacher, E . F . ; SMALL I S B EAUTI F UL , Harper & Row, 1975 



FILMS 

e:f. Schumacher .. .As if people mattered 
Smal 1 i s Beauti f ul 
This Land 

Decision: Energy for the Future 
Sharing Global Resources ( Fi 1 ms tri p) 
Native Self Reliance (Filmstrip) 



Bullfrog Films, 01\ey 

PA 19547 
Shell Rilms, IN 
Bullfrog Films, Oley.. 

PA 19547 
Bullfrog Films, Oley 

PA 19547 
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T ECHNOLOGY 
ISLAND 



PART III 

L ESSON ° , 

Island, Aldous Huxley's final novel, i s ajionj-J, let i ona 1 u to p i arn 
essay interwoven through a f i c t-i o n a-l—s'to ry . It portrays t ne best 
that Huxley could imagine for human relationship with the envirojT^^ 
ment, resourced, and technology. However^JUj^ey— emphas i s , -that 
everything contained i n _Ls-l a n d ^ A- s-p o s s 1 bl e today with current knowl 
ed-ge-and-t-e-chirol^ogyT . that was in 1960. This novel questions some of the 
most tightly held beliefs of our culture with regard to the above issues. 

LESSON ZEN AND THE ART OF MOTORCYCLE MAINTENANCE 

Like Island, this novel is largely a non-fictional essay framed into a^' 
fictional format. It probes issues pertaining to the relationship of human . 
beings to technology. The perspective is contemporary and, unl i ke Island , 
is not Utopian. As such, its ideas and themes are readily understandable 
within each students' own experience. 
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ASSOCIATE OF SCIENCE DEG.REE IN INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 



Core Courses 

The following core courses are the same courses currently re- 
quired in all A.S. Business Administration degree programs at 
Broward Community College.. 



ACC 2001 ; Principles of Accounting I ,3 

ACC 2021 ' " Principles of Accounting II /3 

BUL 211 1 Busi ness Law I / . ' 3 

BUL 2112 Business Law II/ . / 3 
COC 1300 Fundamentals of Data Processing or 

COP 1700 Introduction to Basic Programming 3 

ECO 2013 Principles of Economics I 3 

Cf:c 1101 Composition i'"^ 3 

ZnC 1240 ' -Composition 3 
Hnti 2000 i Introduction to Management or 

GEB'lOll • I ntroducti on ;to Busi ness 3 
MAT 1 033 : ' I ntermediate ; Al gebra or_ 

MTB 1103 , Business Math 3 
FIN 1100 Personal Finance '3 

SPC 1600 Public Speaking 3 

Physical Education Activity 4 

I ■ ■ / 40 

Speci a 1 i za ti on Option : |[)pt1on #6 - International Business 

Internationial Busi ness Envi roment 3 

Internati onbl Marketing ' 3 

Finance of international Trade 3 

Busi ness El ecti ves \ 6 

^Foreign Language Requirement 6 

El ecti ves — — - \ ■ 3 

Totlal Program Hours 64 



The student should strive to include courses from the 
Internati'o"nal /Intercul tural \area in their electives. The 
following courses are recommended: 

Regional Geography of tl^e Western Wor 1 d v~*Regi onal Geography 
of the Non-Western Worlds C:omparati;Ve Pol i ti ca.l Systems, 
Comparative Economic Syst.ems, Introduction to World Cul- 
tures ^ Communication for 'Cultural Understanding, Intro-., 
ductian to Anthropology, People and Culture of Mexico, 
History, additional foreig'jri language courses. 

^Students may satisfy the six cr^.dit foreign language requirement 
by demonstrating proficiency in a second language. 




ATTACHMENT TECHNICAL REVIEW I 

BaseX on the results of the survey conducted by the Broward 
Commiihity College Office of Institutional Research (Inter- 
ationa'l Business Survey: Research Report 81 22-07 ) on the 
discussions between local business executives and International 
Business Project faculty through participation in the acti- 
vities of the Greater Ft. Lauderdale Chamber of Commerce s 
World Trade Council and on the interviews and discussions 
between International Business Project faculty and the consult- 
ants to the International Business Project from the fields of 
international business, international education and the state 
and .federal government (See Attachment 2.c.) the following 
description of what program completers will be able to do has 
been developed. More specific competencies are identified in 
the learning objectives of each course in the A.S. Degree in 
International Business Program. 

Upon successful completion of this program, students will be 
prepared to enter sales, management training, and clerical 
entry-level jobs in a variety of types of organizations in- 
eluding: manufactures, wholesalers, exporters, banks , frei gh t 
forwarders, transportati on f i rms , and ;"'P°'-ters Program 
completors will be able to perform tasks essential to the export 
function including: communicating with customers and Pt^ospec- 
tive customers and with various intermediaries involved in the 
financing, insuring, and transporting of goods for export; selling 
goods and services to domestic and foreign customers; prepar 
the needed documents required for the sale or purchase, insur- 
ance, financing, and shipping of goods for eport or 
standing, interpreting the meaning of, and dealing with requlations 
and laws that affect the exchange of goods and -services between 
domestic and foreign businesses; performing the generaV functions 
of management including pi anni ng , organi zi ng , directing, ana 
control ling. 

To address these .-need-s--the- I nter'na ti onal Business A.S. Degree 
program will provide completors with the ability to perform 
specific tasks related to the promotion and sale of goods 
overseas, financing of international trade, and documentation 
of transactions through three new courses. International 
Marketing, Finance completors will, by fulfilling the foreign 
language requi rement, have the ability to^communicate at a 
basic level with foreign customers. 

ATTACHMENT TECHNICAL REVIEW II 

There is strong evidence of a substantial continuing need for 
Graduates of the A.S. International Business degree program. 
The following is a direct quote from the International Business 
Survey Research Report 8122-07 conducted by the Broward 
Community College Office of Institutional Research, June 15, 1982 

"Broward County businesses involved in international trade 
and commerce are primarily manufacturers, wholesalers. 
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and" exporters with several hundred ful 1 -time empl oyees . 
Primary involvement is in South America and the Caribbean 
Basin with s i xty- percent (60%) projecting up to fifty- 
percent (50%) growth in the next three to five years." 

ATTACHMENT TECHNICAL REVIEW III 

In the development of this program proposal, consideration of other 

pos tsecondary educational programs in the area has been taken. 

No duplication exists between other programs in the district and 
a program that is being proposed.. 

Other Programs Related to International Business 

University Level: Nova University, Florida Atlantic University, 

and Florida International University all 
have international business programs but all 
are at the Upper-Division (Junior/Senior) 
and/or Graduate Level . 

Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education Level: 

A variety of individual course offerings are 
available in the area related to international 
business, but no program similar in scope 
or content to the proposed Broward Community 
College program exists. 
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